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TEACHERS. 


J T would be a futile enterprise to try and erect an electric 
fan to blow against the trade winds. All that ship- 
ping companies can do is to instruct the commanders 

of their sailing ships to utilise those winds, when they 
are favourable, and to keep out of their sphere of influence 
as much as possible when they are adverse to the progress 
of the voyage. Another expedient is to acquire a fleet of 
steamships which can always steer straight independently 
of the wind. 

The trade wind now blowing is the Education Move- 
ment, and the direction of it is indicated more or less 
clearly by the new Education Bill. There are, however, 
side-currents, the effects of which have to be allowed for. 
The steering of the training-ships in St. Peter’s navy, 
with reference to this state of the atmosphere, is the subject 
of the present inquiry. The sailing ships of the parable 
are our existing schools and colleges. They are, or will 
be, like sailing ships in this respect, viz., that it will be 
impossible to make them independent of the new educa- 
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tional policy and of the force of public opinion by which 
the new authority will be swayed. It will therefore be a point 
of prudence for them to consider, how the prevailing wind 
and secondary currents of public opinion may be utilised, 
and their adverse incidence avoided. 

On the whole, the present state of the atmosphere con- 
tains much to be thankful for. Sea-captains tell us that 
any amount of wind is better than fog. The fog is lifting 
and the breeze is freshening. To put it plainly, public 
interest is being excited. That alone merits our gratitude. 
Then, again, public attention is being directed to the 
‘* making of character” as the most vital element in educa- 
tion. At public meetings on education, representatives of 
the Government and representatives of the Church of 
England, and representatives of all sorts and conditions of 
men think it necessary to dwell upon this as the most 
important consideration. 


THE EMPIRE NEEDS MEN. 


The cause of this increased interest in character-making 
is to be found partly, if not chiefly, in the growth of 
Imperialism. The direct connection between empire- 
making and character-making was strongly set forth last 
year by Dr. Scott in an article on ‘* The New Education 
Office and the Interests of the Empire.” He says: 


‘‘ The passing of the Board of Education Act was itself a 
sign of a national instinct that the safety of the Empire 
itself has rendered imperative some better husbanding of 
the educational resources, which we have too long allowed 
to run to waste. The war in South Africa, like every 
other great event which has marked the march of our 
imperial destiny, will itself result in a fresh increase of the 
need for resourceful, competent, upright administrators. 
As Lord Rosebery said, in his brilliant address to the 
Edinburgh students on the duty of public service, ‘ There 
never was in the history of Great Britain, or, I suspect, of 
the world, so great a call as now upon the energies and 
intelligence of men for the public service. Within Great 
Britain, in my own memory, the change in that respect 
has been remarkable. Outside Great Britain there is an 
enormous drain on our population for administrative pur- 
poses. . . . I do not suppose there ever was in the 
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history of the world half the demand that there is at this 
hour within the British Empire for young men of ability 
and skill and training to help mould that Empire into 
shape. . . . Tothose who would share in that task of 
empire-building, and who would do it, not with the hope 
of amassing riches, but in the high missionary spirit, 
never was there such an opportunity as opens at the present 
moment.’ 

‘*The British Empire rests on men. And, in order to 
meet the new drain on our resources of leadership, we 
must check the educational waste of promising material at 
home. The expansion of the Empire carries with it the 
need for the diffusion, throughout all our secondary schools, 
of intellectual thoroughness plus the Public School spirit.”* 

This same idea was enforced biographically by Judge 
O’Connor Morris in an article on Wellington, which ends 
thus: 

‘‘ Wellington was great as a general, great even as a 
statesman, but throughout his career, greatest as a man. 
He was the embodiment of integrity, duty, high-minded 
conduct ; ‘sublime in his simplicity ’ he was in the poet’s 
words ‘the tower that stood four square to all the winds 
that blew.’ ”+ 

Thus the public interest in character-making has arisen 
out of the present needs of the Empire, and reflection on 
its past history. But the Church needs men too. In that 
respect the trade wind is favourable to Catholic education. 


CHARACTER IS FOUNDED ON PHILOSOPHY. 


When we come to the question, how character is made, 
the advantage is still more on our side, since we alone are 
in possession of a reasonable philosophy—that is, a con- 
sistent view of life, affording an intelligible explanation of 
what is meant by ‘‘duty,” ‘‘integrity,” ‘‘ manhood,” 
enabling us to understand wherein consists the essential 
difference between ‘‘right” and ‘‘wrong,” and thus to 
form sound moral judgments. Nelson’s ‘‘ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,” is mere clap-trap, if we 
cannot answer to ourselves the question: ‘‘ What does 
duty mean ?”” And that, of course, is the fundamental 





pis “ Fortnightly Review,” February, 1900. 
+ ‘Fortnightly Review,” February, 1goo. 
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question in ethics, which can only be answered by a 
thoroughly reasonable treatment of metaphysics. Whata 
being ‘‘ought to do” must necessarily depend upon what 
that being zs. Hence, without a sound system of philo- 
sophy, sound moral judgment is impossible. 

It is doubtless most true, and most important to remem- 
ber, that children, as well as adults, are more influenced by 
tdeals than by ideas, by what they admire, than by what 
they approve. Still, admiration and approbation cannot 
be put far apart in any really strong character. Granted 
that we cannot pursue any course vigorously, unless we 
admire it, it is equally true that we are not likely to pursue 
it steadily, and we certainly cannot pursue it as men unless 
we can give ourselves a reasonable account of why we 
admire it. It is upon this most fundamental and absolutely 
vital point in the making of character that modern popular 
educational science is so hopelessly at sea. 


CHARACTER-MAKING IS UNIFICATION. 


As it is with everything else in the universe, so is it 


also with character. Its strength, its beauty, its perfection 
in every respect, is ultimately its unity. Every attribute 
of God resolves itself ultimately into His Unity: it zs His 
Unity under a certain aspect. Again, the first truth which 
we believe about our Lord is that He is ove Lord, and 
St. John’s phrase for a heretic is, ‘‘he that dissolveth 
Jesus.” The first note of the Church is her Unity. This 
truth is true of everything. Whether it be a book, a 
speech, or a career; a face, a garden, or an empire; a 
machine, an oratio, or a cathedral; its goodness, its 
strength, its beauty and its perfection, consist mainly in 
its unity ; unity in variety ; unity in multiplicity. 

And what is true of everything else is true no less of 
character. Its beauty and its strength are found, in the 
ultimate analysis, to be nothing else than its unity. To 
be scatter-brained and to be dissipated is the same thing as 
to be ‘‘ wicked, and thence weak.”* Character means 
unity ; unity of intellect, and unity of will, and unity of 
imagination, and unity of passion, and unity of sensation ; 





* « Paradise Lost,’ Book IV., L., 855. 
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and all these unities united into a single unity of person. 
Not dead unity, or monotonous unity, like that of a coin 
stamped out with a machine, but vital unity, like the unity 
of a tree, where thousands of leaves are all different, and 
yet recognizably alike ; where root, stem, branches, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, form one manifestly harmonious whole ; 
above all, where there is growth and adaptability to en- 
vironment. ‘* Making character” means stimulating the 
natural tendency to differentiation in the parts, while con- 
currently intensifying the unity of the whole. 

But Unity in the created universe is Order. In the First 
Cause it is simply Unity, but the reflection of that Unity in 
the creature is not simple unity, but order; and order 
cannot exist in the creature without subordination. Thus 
the Science of Education is the study of the due subordina- 
tion of faculties ; and this study is part of Philosophy. 


DR. MACCUNN ON PHILOSOPHY. 
Dr. MacCunn, of Liverpool University College, in his 


admirable book on ‘‘ The Making of Character,” has clearly 
pointed out the place which Philosophy of necessity holds 
in the manufacture of men. First he dwells upon the need 
ot ideals in education ; then he points to the profusion of 
ideals, and makes us see that the difficulty is not to find, 
but to select, and that philosophy is needed to make the 
selection reasonable. That, however, is by no means the 
only service which philosophy is required to render to 
education. Even though we were content to select our 
ideals unreasonably, that is, by chance or by rule of thumb, 
yet still those ideals would not suffice to. make us men. 
For to the making of manhood freedom is required. The 
acting up to ideals chosen without intelligence, and with- 
out knowing the reason Why, may be, in a sort of imperfect 
sense, the doing of our duty ; but it is not our whole duty, 
it is not that service of perfect freedom, which the Creator 
asks of men. Such acting produces ‘‘ bondsmen of duty,” 
as Wordsworth calls them, not men who have ‘looked 
into the perfect law of liberty,”* as St. James speaks ; not 
Sree men, such as God and England expect us to be. 





St. James i., 25 and ii., 12. 
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THE NEED OF IDEALS. 


‘* The need for ideals (says Dr. MacCunn) only emerges 
when virtues and duties are found to stand in need of a 
more co-herent and better proportioned co-ordination than 
they find in that imperfect mirror of morality, society as 
it 1s.* 

THE PROFUSION OF IDEALS. 

‘*In a sense (he continues) there is nothing easier than to 
find a moral ideal. For such ideals abound. They abound, 
from the limited and homely hopes which the most average 
of parents may silently cherish for his boy. up to the ideal 
of the ethical thinker, set forth with the most careful classi- 
fication of virtues tabulated according to some scale ot 
moral valuation. There are ideals saintly and worldly, 
ascetic and hedonistic, simple and elaborate, rational and 
emotional, and so on through innumerable varieties. The 
whole history of moral progress, as we pass down the 
ages, is a record of a succession of changing ideals. Nor 
is there any highly developed society, which does not 
exhibit the spectacle of a multitude of ideals competing 
with each other for survival and supremacy. In brief, 
ideals are so easy to find, that the problem is, not to find, 
but to select. 

SELECTION IS THE WORK OF PHILOSOPHY. 

‘* It is here (continues Dr. MacCunn) that the ethical 
thinker can undoubtedly help the educator. For it falls to 
him, as one of his most important tasks, to pass before 
him in review, not otherwise than the logician scrutinizes 
scientific methods, the various ideals which moral experi- 
ence has produced.”+ 

OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

In a later chapter other advantages accruing to morality 
from philosophy (besides the selection of ideals) are pointed 
out. 

Morality without philosophy is fragmentary, rigid, 
limited, and local. Philosophy gives vital unity, com- 
pleteness, and elasticity. At page 194 we read. 

‘‘He who looks toa Code, is only too apt to claim for 
every commandment in it an equal, or in other words an 
impossible, absolute authority. He who looks to a Type, 





* The Making of Character, J. MacCunn, M.A., L.L.D. (Cambridge 
University Press), p. 119. 
+ Ibid 
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even when he goes behind the letter to the spirit, is prone 
to exaggerate what is local and limited. But he who 
grasps the idea of an End, has risen to what is universal, 
and will be careful to promote no duty to the place of 
absolute authority, except the one supreme duty of pur- 
suing the End in the highest practicable mode. This 
is really an immense advance. . . . Living unity 
follows a firm grasp of the End. For it is only when this 
is achieved that the lesser ends of life begin to be seen in 
their true light, as varied yet kindred ways of working 
towards one supreme event. 

‘*It is here that philosophy has rendered the world 
memorable service. True to its tradition of seeing ‘the 
one in the many,’ it has, amidst all the controversies of 
the schools, consistently taught, that the inculcation of 
duties will stiffen into formalism, if it be not saved from 
this by a vitalising and unifying conception of the supreme 
End, upon which the otherwise dispersed and scrambling 
activities of human life may be seen to converge.” 


PHILOSOPHY GIVES FREEDOM. 


At page 199 we read : 

‘‘It is a greater service still, that a theory of the ideal can 
bring all who are in earnest with it at least one step nearer 
that intelligent service, which alone is perfect freedom. 
There is a morality which never asks the reason Why for 
the ideal up to which it nobly strives to live. And when 
we meet the men who exemplify it, we call them, with 
Wordsworth, the ‘‘ bondsmen ” of Duty, not stumbling at 
the servile word, because the service is so high. The word 
is, however, perhaps apter than we think. For bondsmen, 
and no better, they still are, and bondsmen they will 
remain, so long as the grounds upon which service is ren- 
dered are unexamined and unintelligible. For if Reason 
be indeed of the essence of man, the service even of a God 
is but a loftier kind of slavery, when it leaves the reason of 
the servant darkened. 

‘It is here that philosophy brings its message of emanci- 
pation. All ethical schools . . . attempt to explain 
the recognised obligation to live for an ideal. Their 
solutions are different: their end is one. They ask the 
reason Why, in the belief that some answer is possible ; 
and, though it be granted that these answers, if only 
because they are so divergent, must fail to satisfy, such an 
admission cannot alter the fact that, despite all their dis- 
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sonances, they bring us nearer that reasonable service, to 
which the bondsmen of duty must come, if they are to 
strip off wholly the livery of moral servitude. 

‘* This does not mean that even a perfect theory of the 
moral ideal . . . would of itself make its possessors 
- morally free. Of course it could not. Men have painfully 
to work out their moral freedom in their lives. They must 
make themselves free in their habitual deeds, desires, feel- 
ings and thoughts. . . . But be this practical moral 
achievement never so splendid, theory has something to 
superadd. It remains for it to speak the iast word of 
emancipation, not the ‘‘ emancipation,” spurious and born 
of caprice, which shakes allegiance to our habitual duties, 
but that far other emancipation that rivets allegiance the 
closer, by making it open-eyed, intelligent, reasonable. 
For without this there can be no perfect freedom for a 
rational being.” 


THE DECADENCE OF PHILOSOPHY IN MODERN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


It has now been shown, in the very accurate and felicit- 
ous language of the Professor of Philosophy in Liverpool 
University College, how absolutely essential philosophy is 
in any science of education, which can have any pretension 
to being serviceable in the making of character. The 
next thing is to show, by the testimony of Dr. Sully and 
M. Coubertin, that the serious study of philosophy has 
almost died out of modern Universities, and that, in con- 
sequence, the possession of a University degree is of 
almost no value as a test of a teacher’s capacity to assist 
in the making of character, which is admitted to be the 
most important end of education. It is not, of course, 
denied that a University degree has a very considerable 
value. Of that we are all sensible enough. For men who 
are to serve their country as statesmen, lawyers, etc., or 
as masters of Eton, Harrow, and the great public schools, 
a residence at the University is indispensable. But for 
teachers, qua teachers, that is, makers of character, without 
reference to the particular stratum of society with which 
they are required to be familiar, it can hardly be doubted, 
that to force upon them the necessity of taking University 
degrees would be to wound the highest interests of educa- 
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tion in the most vital part. It would be to impose upon 
aspirants to the profession of teaching a burden of expense 
and toil, to which there would be nothing in the least com- 
mensurate among the fruits to be expected therefrom. In 
technical secondary schools a University degree could not 
be required except on account of its supposed relation to 
the making of character; and in gir/-schools of all kinds 
this is, perhaps, even still more true. In this connection, 
the testimony of Professor Sully and M. Coubertin appears 
to be of the highest value. 


THE TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR SULLY. 


In the January number of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review 
for 1900, Dr. Sully says: 

‘*T suspect that many shrewd persons look on the teacher 
of philosophy in these days as a kind of aged out-of-date 
workman who makes a ludicrous figure hobbling about 
among the younger and more skilled artizans; that is to 
say, the expounders of the eminently utilizable discoveries 
of modern science ! 

‘* A glance at the history of modern university education 
in Europe, shows how obstinately, how recklessly, the new 
spirit has been reducing the pretensions of philosophy, as 
these asserted themselves in ancient Greece, and main- 
tained themselves up to a late date in modern cultured 
Europe. Witness the action of the University of London 
a few years ago in making it an optional, instead of a com- 
pulsory, subject in the Arts course, and its more recent 
action in striking it out altogether from its Science course. 
In the older English Universities, too, and even in those 
of Scotland and Germany, we find that philosophy has 
been steadily driven back, and forced to yield some of its 
ancient territory to other and newer studies. . . 

‘*The most obvious factor here is undoubtedly the 
expansion of the territory of knowledge, and, as a result 
of this, the broadening out of the idea of intellectual 
culture. 

“As a second potent factor in the changes which have 
led to the belittling of philosophy, we have the 
fact that liberal education has extended, and is extending, 
her beneficent arms to a larger crowd of knowledge- 
Seekers. . . . 

‘* These two influences may help us to understand much 
of the disrespect shown to philosophy in these days.” 


99 
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What strikes us here is, that the fact is one thing, and 
the cause of it is another. We may accept Dr. Sully’s 
testimony to the fact, which is only too apparent, without 
adopting the opinion that his diagnosis of the cause of it is 
correct. Twocauses there are which seem to account for 
the modern neglect of philosophy in a much more satis- 
factory manner. The first and most fundamental cause 
was the decadence of philosophy itself; Professor Wulf, 
of the University of Louvain, has a chapter in his History 
of Medizval Philosophy, headed ‘‘ Decadence de la 
Scholastique.” It begins: 

‘* The decadence of Scholasticism followed close upon its 
culmination. The causes which tended to bring it to 
destruction exercised upon ita gradual corrosion, the stages 
of which recall the progress of its development.” 

The decadence, he says, began inthe fourteenth century. 
Worldliness, personal rivalry, culpable ignorance, and 
impertinence, all did their part. 

‘* Et c’est ainsi qu’on vit monter en chaire des ‘ imberbes,’ 
dont l’ignorance n’est surpassée que par l’audace dans 
lenseignement. . . . Des les derniéres années du 
XIII °S. la Faculté des arts est en pleine décadence.’’* 

William of Occam’s name is connected with the beginning 
of the decline. This decline was one of the sources of the 
miserable state of things, that ushered in the convulsions 
of the Reformation. After the Reformation the decline 
went on still more rapidly, and in the eighteenth century 
‘* Metaphysical’ was almost an opprobious term. What 
a bye-word philosophy had then deservedly become, was 
shown by Dr. Johnson’s choice of ‘‘ Metaphysical” as a 
nick-name for some poets whom he derided. When asked 
what he meant by ‘‘ Metaphysical,” he replied, ‘‘ When 
one man talks nonsense in words of four syllables and the 
others pretend to understand him, that is Metaphysics.” 
So low had philosophy fallen in the hands of pedants and 
place hunters. It is by the raising of philosophy from 
that miserable plight, into which it gradually sank by not 
corresponding to the grace, which God had given it in the 





* Histoire de la Philosophie Médiéval, par M. de. Wulf. (Louvain 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1 Rue des Flamands.) 1900. P. 345. 
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writings of the glorious St. Thomas Aquinas, that the 
‘‘making of character ” will be best promoted to-day. 

Another cause of the dying out of philosophy in our 
Universities is the intoxication which is causing our 
present generation to ‘‘stagger like a drunken man” 
through an immoderate delight in the new study of Psycho- 
physics or Mental Physiology, which, by a dangerous 
misnomer, has got to be called ‘‘the New Psychology.” 
in itself it is a highly respectable and very useful branch 
of Physics. But when it takes upon itself to rival philo- 
sophy, it is neither more nor less than an outrageous 
fraud. Lambert Simnel in the King’s kitchen led, no 
doubt, an honourable and useful life ; but when he pre- 
tended to be the Duke of York, and aspired to the English 
Crown, he deserved, according to English law, to be hung, 
drawn, and quartered. 

Professor James, of Harvard University, one of the 
most popular and most able expounders of this new science, 
thus describes it. 

‘When we talk of ‘ psychology as a natural science,’ we 
must not assume that that means a sort of psychology that 
stands at last on solid ground. It means just the reverse : 
it means a psychology particularly fragile, and into which 
the waters of metaphysical criticism leak at every joint: a 
psychology, all of whose elementary assumptions and data 
must be reconsidered in wider connections and translated 
into other terms. It is, in short, a phrase of diffidence, and 
not of arrogance ; and it is indeed strange to hear people 
talk triumphantly of ‘the New Psychology’ and write 
‘Histories of Psychology,’ when into the real elements 
and forces, which the word covers, not the first glimpse of 
clear insight exists. A string of raw facts, a little gossip 
and wrangle about opinions, a little classification and 
generalization on the mere descriptive level, a strong 
prejudice that we have states of mind, and that our brain 
conditions them; but not a single law, in the sense in 
which physics show us laws, not a single proposition, 
from which any consequence can be causally deduced. 
We don’t even know the terms, between which the 
elementary laws would obtain, if we had them. This is 
no science, it is only the hope of a science. The matter 
of a science is with us. Something definite happens, 
when to a certain brain-state a certain ‘Sciousness’ 
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corresponds. A genuine glimpse into what it is 
would be (Zhe scientific achievement, before which all 
past achievements would pale. But at present psycho- 
logy is in the condition of physics before Galileo and 
the laws of motion, of chemistry before Lavoisier 
and the notion that mass is preserved in all reactions. 
The Galileo and the Lavoisier of psychology will be 
famous men indeed, when they come, as come they 
some day surely will, or past successes are no index to the 
future. When they do come, however, the necessities of 
the case will make them ‘ metaphysical.” Meanwhile the 
best way, in which we can facilitate their advent, is to 
understand how great is the darkness in which we grope, 
and never to forget that the natural-science assumptions, 
with which we started, are provisional and revisable 
things.” 











Professor James’s hopefulness reminds us of the hope- 
fulness of the Jews, which keeps them still looking forward 
to the Messiah, Who came long ago and was rejected by 
them. As modern Jews reject the true Messiah, so modern 
Universities reject the true philosophy. But there is a 
shaking among the dry bones, and what we have to hope 
for is, not the advent of a new Teacher, but a repentant 
return to the only true Light, the rejection of which by a 
self-willed and conceited generation about six hundred 
years ago led to the downfall of education in the best and 
truest sense of the word. 

But, in any case, let us hope and pray to be delivered 
from the appalling degradation, which would naturally 
ensue from a system of national education based upon this 
quicksand of Psycho-physics alone without the vitalizing 
force of rational philosophy. The higher such a building 
were carried the greater would be its fall. 

A generation which could dream of basing its character- 
making upon the inchoate beginnings of a science, which 
is thus described by one of its most eminent professors, as 
‘* peculiarly fragile” and ‘‘ standing on no solid ground,”’ 
as consisting of ‘‘a string of raw facts, a little gossip and 
wrangle about opinions, a little classification and generali- 
zation on the mere descriptive level ”’—a generation that 
could dream of basing its character-making upon a 
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science (! !) like this would surely be deeply sunk in the 
waters of superstition and gullibility. The only thing 
that can float the nations safely over this delirious abyss 
is sane philosophy, or the Science of Mental Unity. 


NEGLECT OF PHILOSOPHY IS RUINOUS TO CHARACTER. 


Professor Sully, having shown that philosophy, as a 
serious study, is almost banished from modern Universities, 
proceeds to show that character-making is thereby griev- 
ously impeded. 


‘* This view of philosophy, as helping to fit and to equip 
men for practical life, obtains on the whole among the 
Greeks. The Sokratic dialectic, with its analysis and 
definition of the terms airily bandied about by those who 
thought themselves clever, terms like ‘‘ cognition,” ‘‘ the 
soul,” ‘* beauty,” ‘‘justice,” and the rest, was intended to 
supply the most thorough-going and effective training of a 
young man’s intellect, to develope a clearness of mental 
vision, a quickness in piercing the false appearances—the 
shams as we might now call them—which circulated plenti- 
fully in daily talk, and in getting at the realities of things. 
Those, whose minds had been severely disciplined by these 
subtle exercises, were thought to be better prepared for 
the practical work of life, including the gravest responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

‘* Now it may well be asked, whether this higher kind of 
utility, attributed to philosophic study, has disappeared, or 
even diminished, in these days. I may be prejudiced, but 
I think there hardly can have been a time in the history of 
mankind, when these less obvious, yet solid, gains of 
philosophic thinking were more desirable than they are 
to-day. 

‘For one thing, I venture to think that our modern 
London runs Athens close, to say the least of it, in the 
abundance of its vain pretensions of knowledge, and its 
fallacious reasonings. The vast enlargement of the terri- 
tory of knowledge, together with the popularisation of 
those parts of it which interest and appeal to the multitude, 
has, I think, led to the superabundance of smattering. 
You will perceive it naked and unashamed in the voces 
populit, as Mr. Anstey well calls them, audible in any 
gathering of middle-class Londoners; and, if you peer 
closely enough, you can detect it in the brilliant articles of 
the young journalist—very likely a University man, who 
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scamped his philosophy—on some political or social theme, 
some new variety of fiction, or what not. 

‘¢ The possession of afew ill-digested scraps of knowledge 
exposes people to the wily arts of the modern sophist, of 
the charlatan or quack, in the field of knowledge. This 
danger is best guarded against by the possession of a 
keenly critical attitude, a determination to get behind 
words, and to have perfectly clear ideas; a habit of 
measuring one statement with another, to see whether they 
exactly fit. And this attitude of mind, I venture to think, 
is best formed by the excellent discipline supplied by the 
gro-p of philosophic studies. 

‘*But | am disposed to go further, and to say, para- 
doxical as it may seem, that the rapid accumulation of 
scientific knowledge in recent times has given a new value 
to philosophic studies. 

‘**One result, so it seems to me, of the enormous output of 
recent scientific research is to trouble our vision, so that 
we hardly know where we stand. We cannot see the wood 
for the trees ; we are unable to gather up the results of the 
many lines of enquiry, and to co-ordinate them in one all- 
comprehensive view of things—one simple ‘‘ Weltan- 
schauung.” Now it is precisely the business of philosophy 
to supplement the work of the special sciences by con- 
structing a total and organic conception of human 
knowledge, so far as this has advanced.”’ 


M. DE COUBERTIN SAYS THE SAME. 


The ‘‘ Educational Times” for May has a review ot 
‘*Notes sur l’Education Publique,” a book lately written 
by P. de Coubertin, who has made an international study 
of education. The reviewer says: 


‘*M. de Coubertin’s wide study of schools and universities 
in various countries, especially in England and the United 
States, places him in a peculiarly favourable position for 
investigating the educational problem confroting the twen- 
tieth century. The opening chapters, starting from Danton’s 
dictum—‘ Aprés le pain, l'éducation est le premier besoin 
du peuple ’—deal with the educational arrangements best 
suited to a democratic condition of society. . 

‘*Perhaps the most suggestive chapter i is that entitled 
‘The Crisis in Secondary Education.” ‘Why,’ the 
writer asks, ‘is there a very wide-spread impression, that 
the intellectual value of the results of secondary education 
is diminishing, though the curriculum is wider and the 
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knowledge acquired is more complete?’ Overwork is 
rather a symptom than a cause of what he calls ‘‘le 
phylloxéra pédagogigue.” The answer to his question is 
to be found in the want of exsemdle, the attempt to ground 
the pupil in a variety of studies without paying sufficient 
attention to their connection with each other, or selecting 
the most important part of each.” 
HOW UNIFICATION CAN BE ACTUALLY INTRODUCED. 

It would be slightly unpractical to emphasize the need 
of this Unification in our coming educational development, 
and not to point out at the same time the method by which 
it is possible to introduce it, as an actual and effective 
fountain of life and growth. It would be difficult to find a 
better description of how this is to be done, than in the 
words of Dr. MacCunn. He says: 

‘* Nor is it necessary, in order to reap the fruits of such 
a conception, that the average man should himself become 
philosopher, and graduate in the philosopher’s analysis. 
This would be an absurd—an impossible requirement. 
The practical world too manifestly cares little for philoso- 
phic theories of what it is doing. It does not seem even to 
miss their absence. The multitude, as Plato said, are in- 
capable of philosophy. Driven on by the relentless 
urgencies of life—urgencies of livelihood, of passion, of 
ambition, of impatience—it has not the time, even if it had 
the appetite and faculty, for philosophising about the End 
of life. Yet what a man may not be able to take from 
philosophy, he may find in another way. He may turn, 
he does turn, to the preachers, teachers, moralists, satirists, 
essayists, poets, of his generation. These are the middle- 
men of the spiritual world. They stand between the phil- 
osopher and the multitude. For they know how to translate 
into terms of imagination and rhetoric those conceptions 
of the End, which appear in the philosopher’s pages in diffi- 
cultanalysis and definition. It may be that these ‘‘ middle- 
men” do not listen to philosophy enough. Itis a grievous 
fact that some of them so far betray their trust as to become 
misologoit, from whom philosophy receives but scant 
justice. Yet the hope remains that through them the old, 
but never obsolete lesson, to look to the end, may filter 
down into the thoughts and practice of the world. It is 
all-important that it should. A theory of the end. of life 
may be important; it is not a necessity—but convictions 
about the End are, for without them there can never come 
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into our ideal that well-knit yet flexible unity and coherency, 
which make it a serviceable touch-stone of the comparative 
goodness of our ends.” 

THE CONCLUSION. 

There can be no really manly character without clear-cut 
convictions about the end of life. The majority of people 
cannot possibly ferret these out for themselves from under 
the mountain of débris and multifarious literary rubbish, 
in which the gold of wisdom lies hid. It is the main 
business of the maker of character to present the pupil 
with the preamble of these convictions, not compelling him 
to accept assumptions which it is impossible to prove, but 
opening before him a luminous, concise, and easily as- 
similable proof, which rests ultimately upon the pupil’s 
own observation and common-sense. So only can the 
foundations of character be laid. 

Now, it has been shown upon unexceptionable testimony 
that modern Universities cannot at present supply the 
training, which would enable teachers to lay such a 
foundation. On the contrary, such training can only be 
given in the neighbourhood of a University by struggling 
against an almost overwhelming current. Individuals like 
Dr. MacCunn and Dr. Sully are feeling their way to a 
better state of things. There is almost everything to be 
hoped for, if these stirrings of a higher intellectual life are 
given a fair field and no favour. Few things, however, 
would do more to trample out reviving philosophy than to 
force all teachers to submit to the drndgery of taking a 
University degree, by making a degree a sine gua non 
condition of being on the Register of Teachers. All those 
who wish well to the Empire, and all those who look 
forward to the true progress of the human race, ought to 
combine against the adoption of a measure which would 
decimate and emasculate our educational forces, and be 
most prejudicial to the making of character. 

Our argument may be summed up thus. For the equip- 
ment of a teacher three things are required. 

I. Science. 
II. Technique. 
III. Wisdom. 
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I. Science includes all the separate branches of know- 
ledge. Scholarship, Mathematics, Literature, History, 
Geography, Chemistry, Hygiene, &c., &c., &c. 

II. Technique is the special science and art of zmpart- 
ing, in an easy and orderly way, these separate groups of 
ideas. 

III. Wisdom is understanding and skill in the forma- 
tion of character. 

Experience shows that these three necessary parts of a 
teacher’s equipment are often found in an inverse ratio to 
each other. For instance, a Senior Wrangler is not at all 
likely to be a first-rate teacher of mathematics. To be a 
good teacher, it is essential to see vividly the difficulties 
which present themselves to ordinary minds. A Senior 
Wrangler, in all probability, never saw most of the diffi- 
culties at all. He jumps and flies, where others have to 
climb. A good balloonist may be a very indifferent 
mountaineer. 

Again, as science and technique are frequently in an 
inverse ratio to each other, so also it often happens that 
science and technique taker? together are in an inverse 
ratio to the Wisdom on which the making of character 
depends. It is Philosophy, as distinguished from science, 
that qualifies a man or woman to be a maker of character. 
Philosophy is not a science or any number of sciences ; 
still less is it technique. It is the Universal Science of 
sciences, which co-ordinates all the special sciences into 
one living unity of knowledge. Special sciences co- 
ordinate special groups of phenomena: Philosophy 
co-ordinates all the special sciences and gives Wisdom. 

A University degree is a guarantee for the acquirement 
of a certain number of special sciences; but not neces- 
sarily of those which are most useful in certain cases. 
Other tests may be more appropriate in certain kinds of 
schools. A Teaching Diploma is a guarantee for tech- 
nique. But where is the guarantee for Philosophy? The 
really vital question, which the Board of Education will 
have to decide, is how the guarantee for this most funda- 
mental and most important kind of fitness is to be obtained. 
The fairest way would be to empower the Training Colleges 

[Vo. 39 of Fourth Series. ] 33 
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to give qualifying certificates in philosophy, and thus let 
the various so-called philosophies compete together on the 
principle of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” In that case it 
would be almost a foregone conclusion which philosophy 
would survive; if only the possessors of the true philo- 
sophy would develope a little more public spirit, and exert 
themselves in the exploitation of the inestimable treasure, 
which they have inherited, not only for themselves but for 
the public weal. The various kaleidoscopic collections of 
mutually contradictory propositions would burst like 
bubbles, when brought into contact with the manifest 
solidity of the only reasonable and consistent explanation 
of life, which the world has even seen. 

If, however, the Board takes the opposite course, and 
insists that a// the teachers on the Register shall be obliged 
to have a University degree, then Philosophy will be 
crowded out. The urgencies of life as a teacher will leave 
the teacher no time to study that which alone makes life 
worth living either for himself or for his pupils. The 
most efficient makers of character will be excluded from 
the teaching profession, and the making of character will 
become a ‘‘ lost art.”” Then the new start in education 
will have been only a fresh acceleration down the toboggan 
towards the state of things described in ‘* Locksley Hall,” 
when ‘‘ knowledge comes but wisdom lingers.” 


** Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire.” 


In the absence of true philosophy social problems will 
become practically insoluble, and we shall have taken 
another long stride towards the triumph of Anarchism and 
Social Chaos. 

T. F. Wixtis, B.A,. Oxon. 
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Italy and her Invaders. By THomMas HopcGkKIN. Vols. 
V., VI.: The Lombard Invasion—The Lombard 
Kingdom. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1895. 


Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter. Von Lupo Moritz 
HARTMANN. II. Band, I. Halfte: Romer und Lango- 
barden. Leipzig: Wiegand’s Verlag. goo. 

Die Sprache der Langobarden. Von WILHELM BRUCK- 
NER. Strassburg: Triibner. 1895. 

‘* TNOUR invading nations . . . left no enduring 

memorial of their presence in Italy. The Visigoth, 
the Hun, the Vandal, the Ostrogoth failed to connect their 

names with even a single province or single city of the Im- 

perial land. Whatthese mighty nations had failed to effect, 

an obscure and savage horde from Pannonia successfully 
accomplished. Coming last of all across the ridges of the 

Alps, the Lombards found the venerable Mother of Empires 

exhausted by all her previous conflicts, and unable to offer 

any longer even the passive resistance of despair. Hence 

it came to pass that where others had but come in like a 

devouring flood and then vanished away, the Lombard re- 

mained. Hence it has arisen that he has written his name 
for ever on that marvel of the munificence of nature: 
The waveless plain of Lombardy. 

‘Strange indeed is the contrast between the earlier and the 
later fortunes of this people, between the misty marshes of the 
Elbe and the purple Apennines of Italy, between the rude 
and lightly abandoned hut of the nomadic Langobard and the 
unsurpassed loveliness of the towers of Verona. From the 
warriors ‘ fiercer than even the ordinary fierceness of the 
Germans’ * what a change to the pale ‘ Master of Sen- 
tences,’ Peter the Lombard, intent on the endless distinc- 





* Velleius Paterculus. 
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tions which made up his system of philosophy! Nay, we 
may goa step further, and by a kind of spiritual ancestry 
connect London itself with the descendants of this strange 
and savage people. There is a street in London bearing 
the Lombard’s name, trodden daily by millions of hurry- 
ing footsteps, a street the borders of which are more pre- 
cious than if it were a river with golden sands. From the 
solitary Elbe pastures, occasionally roamed over by some 
savage Langobardic herdsman, there reaches a distinct 
historic chain of causes and effects, which connects these 
desolate moorlands with the fullness and the whirl of 
London’s Lombard Street.”* 

This eloquent passage of the distinguished historian of 
[taly and her invaders may serve as both a text and an 
apology for the present article. It indicates that the sub- 
ject is one of very considerable interest in itself. But I 
shall hope to show further that it is, or ought be, of more 
special interest to English readers, involving as it does 
questions of the ‘‘ race-philosophy ”—I should be more in- 
clined to style it ‘‘ race-chemistry ’’—so popular at the 
present day, and, in the present case, bringing the Lom 
bard race into close connection with the Anglo-Saxon. It 
may perhaps not be considered unbecoming if the present 
writer also pleads a personal interest in the theme, on 
account of the Lombard blood which he is proud to think 
flows in his own veins. 

The term ‘‘ Italian” is commonly used to signify all the 
inhabitants of the peninsula known to us geographically as 
Italy. As a matter of fact, it thereby includes several 
races which, in their origin at least, are ethnographically 
distinct. Even the casual tourist cannot fail to be aware 
of the wide difference in character, as in appearance, of the 
inhabitants of the north and of the south—a difference 
which has sometimes led, even in recent years, to feuds of 
no inconsiderable bitterness between the two populations. 
Taking the great fertile plain, watered by the river Po and 
its tributaries, the very names which it has borne in ancient 
and modern times witness to the ethnological difference of 





* T. Hodgkin, /taly and Her Invaders, Vol. V., pp. 1-2. 
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the populations which have occupied it. Under the Roman 
Republic and Empire it was known as Gallia Cisalpina, a 
name connecting it at once with the other Gaul across the 
Alps, and indicating its Gaulish or Keltic population. 
Its modern name is Lombardy, the land of the Lombards 
or Langobards, a purely Germanic name, indicative of the 
Germanic origin of its latest settlers. 

Now an exactly similar story is told by the names of the 
land in which we live. Anciently it was called Britain, or 
the land of the Britons, a Keltic name indicative of a prim- 
itive Keltic population. Nowadays it is known as Eng- 
land, the land of the Angles, the Germanic name of its 
Germanic invaders and settlers in the fifth century. These 
facts point to the conclusion that, broadly speaking, the 
constituent elements of the two races, the English and the 
Lombard, have been closely akin, while both have been, 
to a greater or lesser degree, welded together by a 
common element of Roman civilisation. The analogy 
becomes all the more striking when we realise, as 
I shall show later on, that the original Langobardic and 
Anglo-Saxon tribes were, in all probability, the most 
closely connected of all the branches of the original 
Teutonic stock. 

The differences in the results of these ethnographical 
admixtures are of course evident enough, especially in the 
domain of language and culture. In these islands, cut off 
‘‘toto orbe”’ from the main body of the Roman Empire, 
the Roman language and civilisation rapidly died out with 
the extinction of the Roman dominion, and the Teutonic 
speech of the invaders, in spite of all vicissitudes, has 
prevailed and subsists in the modern English. In the 
great plain of Northern Italy, on the other hand, the 
Roman civilisation and language have in the long run 
prevailed in spite of all the successive waves of northern 
invaders; and the modern inhabitants with their mixed 
Kelto-Germanic blood, and often strikingly Keltic or 
Germanic features, think and speak in a language which is 
purely Roman, whilst the language of the conquering 
Langobards has, to an extent almost unprecedented in 
history, disappeared. 
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After these general considerations, I purpose, following 
the lead of the able historians whose works are cited above, 
to summarise what history and legend have preserved to 
us of the romantic story of that interesting race, first 
cousins of the Angles, which has given its name to the 
modern Lombardy. For this purpose we possess two 
entirely different sources of evidence, the testimony of the 
classical Roman writers during the first six centuries of 
our era, and the native legends or sagas handed down 
from generation to generation of the old Langobard tribes 
themselves, and preserved to us in the (Latin) writings of 
their native historians or chroniclers. The earliest Latin 
historian who refers to the Langobards is Velleius Pater- 
culus (A.D. 6). This writer, who accompanied Tiberius in 
his German expedition, characterises the Langobards as 
‘*gens etiam Germana feritate ferior,” and apparently 
locates them somewhere between the rivers Rhine and 
Elbe (ii. 106). The next to mention them is Strabo (about 
A.D. 20), who under the curiously corrupted form of 
Lankosargi places them beyond the Elbe (répay oi 
AABwe ... kai Aayxéoapyo. .. viv Ob... . exmenTroKact pevryovres 
vil., p. 42). The great historian Tacitus (A.D. 61 to 117) 
bears testimony to their extraordinary bravery in spite of 
the fewness of their numbers, and the courageous manner 
in which they were able to hold their own amidst powerful 
and numerous enemies. (‘Contra Langobardos paucitas 
nobilitat: plurimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, non 
per obsequium sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt.” 
Germania, xl.) The same writer, it is worth observing, 
locates the Langobards immediately south of the Angles, 
and bears testimony to their worship of the great Teutonic 
goddess Hertha, or Mother Earth.* The geographer 
Ptolomey (100-161) places the Langobards next to the 
Chauci, apparently between the Elbe and the Weser, 
though elsewhere he speaks of them as if they—or perhaps 
a branch of them—-were near the north bank of the Rhine. 
After this last author there is a long and strange silence 


* “Such were the rites with which the Angle and the Langobard of the 
first century after Christ, the aucestors of Bede and of Anselm, of Shakes- 
peare and of Dante, jointly adored the Mother of Mankind.""—Hodgkin. 
Vol. V , p. 33- 
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among the Roman writers, concerning the Langobards, of 
several centuries, a silence which is not broken until Peter 
the Patrician, under Justinian in the 6th century, records 
the rout of the Langibards (sic), together with the Obii, 
on the Danube by Vindex—an event, the account of which, 
however, it is considered he may very likely have borrowed 
from a contemporary, Dio Cassius (A.D. 165.) 

It will not have escaped notice that the above testimonies 
of classical writers bear witness to the gradual shifting of 
the habitat of the Langobards, from the Baltic shores of 
North Germany, close by that of the kindred Angles, to 
the banks of the Danube. Such a migration is fully 
borne out by the native legends, to which we now must 
turn our attention. 

We have the following authorities for these old Lango- 
bard sagas : 

(1) The Origo gentis Langobardorum, prefixed to the 
laws of King Rothari (668-669). (2) Abbot Secundus of 
Trent, de Langobardorum gestis. (This writer died A.D. 612 ; 
as a young ecclesiastic he had been an eye-witness of the 
Lombard invasion of Italy, and had stood sponsor to the 
son of King Agilulf at Monza. His work is unfortunately 
lost, but he is quoted by Paul the Deacon.) (3) The Codex 
Gothanus, of much later date, probably A.D. 807-810, 
remarkable for its extraordinarily barbarous Latin. _ 

But these authorities are insignificant by the side of the 
writer we have to mention :—PAUL THE DEACON, the native 
Lombard historian (725-795), who may be justly styled the 
Lombard Bede. 

Paul, the son of Warnefrid and Theodelinda, was the 
fifth in descent from Leupicris, a Lombard, who, at the 
invasion in 568, settled in Friuli, where—or at Aquileia— 
Paul was born about 725. He received an excellent edu- 
cation, and for some time was at the Court of the Lombard 
King Ratchis. The latter abdicated in the year 749, and 
became a monk at Monte Cassino. Hither Paul followed 
his royal master, and here he seems to have contracted a 
warm friendship with Arichis II, the Lombard Duke of 
Benevento, and his wife Adelperga, daughter of the last 
Lombard king, Desiderius. The fatal year 773 saw the 
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invasion of Charlemagne, the overthrow of Desiderius, and 
the destruction of the Lombard kingdom. Among the 
captives carried off to Paris by Charles was Paul’s brother, 
Arichis, to the great distress of his wife and family. It 
was in order to obtain the freedom of this brother that the 
monk Paul in 732 ventured upon a visit to Charlemagne, at 
the Frankish Court. His great literary abilities and 
ready wit soon won him, not only the favour, but even 
the intimate and familiar friendship of the great Charles, 
who detained him during four years at his court. It was 
during this stay that Paul came into constant intercourse 
with the great Anglo-Saxon scholar, Alcuin. Alcuin, it 
will be remembered, the most illustrious product of the 
School of York, was intellectually, though not actually, 
the disciple of the great Anglo-Saxon Doctor, St. Bede. 
I cannot but think it but very likely that Alcuin must have 
spoken much with Paul of Bede, the Father of English 
learning, and of his great work the ‘‘ History of the English 
People.”” It seems to me more than likely that herein 
Paul found the inspiration for his own great and kindred 
work, the history of the sister-nation of the Lombards. For 
in 736 the Lombard monk returned to Italy, first to Rome 
and then to Monte Cassino, where he devoted the remaining 
nine or ten years of his life to various kinds of literary 
labour in both verse* and prose. Chief among the latter is 
his invaluable Aizstorta Langobardorum, as indispensable 
for the early history of the Lombards as is the correspond- 
ing history of Bede for that of their English cousins—or 
rather, still more valuable as preserving the ancient sagas 
or legends of the race. This work, which ends abruptly 
with the death of the great King Liutprand, the Lombard 
Alfred, in 744, was in all probability cut short by its 
author’s death in or about the year 795. Like the history 





* It is interesting to note that Paul was the author of one of the best 
known hymns in the breviary, from the initials of which Guido d’Arezzo 
borrowed the names for the the notes of the gamut : 

’ Ut queant laxis vesonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 
Solve polluti Zabii reatum, 
Sancti Joannes. 
(First Vespers of St. John Baptist, June 24th.) 
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of Bede, that of Paul the Deacon is distinguished 
by its extreme honesty, its absence of national bitterness, 
and its consequent trustworthy character. 


Il. 


We may now leave for a time the solid ground of his- 
torical fact to follow the romantic legendary history of the 
early Lombards, as preserved to us in the pages of Paul 
and other native writers. 

In the earliest times—so the Lombard saga goes—there 
dwelt a small but warlike race in the mighty island of 
Scandanan, whose name is interpreted ‘‘ destruction,” * 
and whose shores were not only washed by the sea, but 
(owing doubtless to their flat character) were well-nigh 
washed away. This people were known as the Winnili, a 
name which there is little doubt signifies ‘‘ warlike.” + At 
last the land became too small for its inhabitants, where- 
upon the wise woman Gambara advised her two valiant 
young sons Ibort and Aio (or Agio), to lead forth one- 
third of the people, chosen by lot, to seek new homes. 
The gallant young chieftains and their tiny band of fol- 
lowers set forth and came to the land called Scoringa.§ 
Here they had to fight for life and liberty with the terrible 
Vandals, who, under their two chiefs Ambri and Assi, held 
all the countries round under the terror of their name. 
Summoned either to pay tribute or to fight, Ibor and Aio 
determined rather to die than to soil their name by paying 
tribute. The Vandals prayed for victory to Godan (or 
Wodan), the Winnili to his wife Freya, and the latter by a 
curious strategy succeeded in inducing her spouse to grant 
victory to the:brave little army of the Winnili. It was in 
this battle, as the legend tells, that the Winnili obtained 
their new name, by which they were ever afterwards 
known. For, by Freya’s advice, all the women of the 
Winnili, standing in the front rank at daybreak, let down 
their long hair and encircled their faces with it, as with 





* Cf. Gothic skathjan, English scathe, German schaden. 

t ‘*Kampflustig,” zu A. S. winnan, Bruckner, p. 322. 

¢ Ibor is evidently the O.H.G ebur, mod. German Eber, wild boar (Cf. 
the names of the two Angle leaders Hengist and Horsa). 

§ Shore-land, A.S. score. ‘‘ Uferland,” Bruckner. 
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beards; so that Wodan looking upon them exclaimed 
‘*Who are all these long-bearded ones?” and ever after 
they were called Langobardi, or long-beards. After their 
victory over the Vandals the Langobards moved south- 
wards towards the land of Mauringa.* Here they had to 
contend with the Assipitti (perhaps the Usipetes of Caesar 
and Tacitus), but instead of a pitched battle between the 
two peoples, the issue was eventually decided by a single 
combat between two representatives, the Langobard cham- 
pion being, strange to say,a slave. This latter, having 
been victorious, received freedom, not only for himself and 
his offspring, but also for a larye number of his fellow 
slaves. This curious circumstance would seem to denote 
that, as with the Anglo-Saxons, the early Langobards had 
a serf population in addition to the freemen. 

Having thus won their right to pass through the terri- 
tory of the Mauringa, the Langobards pursued the course 
of their migration to Golanda.+ The succeeding stages of 
their migration are said to have been the three strangely 
named lands of Anthaib, Bainab, and Burgundaizb, in all 
of which Bruckner supposes the word ab, meaning gaz, 
valley or district. The last of the three names is clearly 
connected with the tribe of the Burgundians, but its 
position must be purely conjectural. About this time the 
two chieftains Ibor and Aio died, and the Langobards, 
‘“after the manner of the nations,” chose for themselves as 
their first king Agelmund, the son of Aio, who reigned 
for 33 years. 

With King Agelmund is connected the romantic legend 
of his successor Lamissio (also called Lamicho). King 
Agelmund, riding out one day came upon a pond in which 
seven new-born babes, all born at one birth, had been cast 
to drown by their inhuman mother. Halting his horse, 
the King turned over the bodies of the drowned children 
with his long spear, whereupon one of them who was still 
alive put forth his hand and seized the spear. The King, 
moved with pity, at once had the babe rescued, predicting 





* Moor-land, from Maur ‘‘ Moor, swampy land."" Bruckner. 
+ Bruckner writes this Gélaida, but translates, ‘‘ herrliches Haideland.” 
The meaning, however, appears to be ‘‘ good land.” 
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a great future for it, and handed it over to a nurse to be 
carefully tended and brought up. And so the child was 
given the name of Lamissio, because drawn out of a pond 
‘‘which in their language is called /ama.” The youth 
grew up strong and apt in war, and on the death of his 
foster-father was elected by the people as the second king 
of the Langobards. This king fought and overthrew the 
Burgundians, by whom King Agelmund had been defeated 
and slain. 

Under their fifth king, Gudeoc, the Langobards entered 
the fertile country of Augiland; and under the seventh 
king, Tato, they went forth once more into ‘‘the wide 
plains, which are called in barbarian language Feld.” 
Here they came into contact with the Heruli, and at this 
point the old national saga of the Lombard migrations, as 
preserved by Paul the Deacon, coalesces with the stream of 
known history ; for the war between Tato and the Heruli 
is recorded by Procopius, and occurred in A.D. 511 Or 512. 

It is worth while inquiring what amount of historical 
fact may be contained in the interesting legends summa- 
rised above. As Mr. Hodgkin points out, there are con- 
siderable chronological difficulties connected with the 
narrative as recorded by Paul; for calculating backwards 
from the known date of the war with the Heruli, the 
earliest migration of the Winnili would not go further 
back than about A.D. 320, whereas it is known from the 
Latin writers that they must have already been on the 
Baltic shores of Germany about the time of the birth of Our 
Lord. But in spite of all discrepancies as regards dates, 
there is every reason to believe that the legend, as a whole, 
preserves to us a fairly accurate record of the general trend 
of the Langobard migration. There can be no doubt 
that the original home of the Winnili, Scandanan, repre- 
sents the Scandinavian peninsula,* and its description as 
lying lowand being wellnigh washed away by the sea applies 
admirably to the low lying portions of southern Sweden, 
with its vast system of lakes. Again the name Scoringa, 





* Authorities hold that the name Scandinavia, adopted from Pliny, is 
more correctly Scadinavia, which Mr. Bradley refers to a Teutonic 
*skadino, meaning dark. See, however, note above, p. 491. 
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their first home after leaving Scandanan, clearly meaning 
shore-land, is most appropriate for the flat territory near 
the mouth of the Elbe in northern Germany, and the 
existence in the middle ages of a tract of country on the 
left bank of the Elbe called Bardengau and of the city 
Bardowyk, is generally admitted to point to the settlement 
here of the Langobards, who were often known by the 
abbreviated name of Bardi. The next stage of the migra- 
tion, Mauringa, evidently points to a land of moors such 
as stretched along the Baltic eastward of the Elbe perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of Holstein, or still further to the east- 

It is almost impossible to suggest satisfactory positions 
for the remaining stages of the migration. In all probabi- 
lity they represent a gradual trend towards the south-east, 
in the direction of the river Danube. Rugtland no doubt is 
the country to the south of Moravia and north of the Danube. 
The name of the ‘‘wide plains called Fe/d” is evidently the 
ordinary Germanic word field,—re-calling that of the well- 
known flat district of the ‘ Fylde’ on the coast of Lanca- 
shire. It is taken, with great probability, to indicate some 
part of the great pusztas of Hungary, between the Danube 
and the Theiss. From this region, the scene of their war 
with the Heruli, the Langobards would seem to have turned 
westward, until they came to the north-east borders of Italy. 

In the above account of the migration, I have followed 
the views of Mr. Hodgkin, and, as far as I can see, the 
latest writer on the subject, L. M. Hartmann, is in sub- 
stantial agreement with them. The very divergent, and 
often fanciful theories of the migration advanced by other 
writers, notably Zeuss, Bluhme, Lud. Schmidt, Westrum, 
and von Stolzenberg-Luttmersen, seem to me very fairly 
summarised and justly criticised by Mr. Hodgkin. It seems 
not improbable that traces of the Lombards may be found 
jn Western Germany in Westphalia, near the Rhine, in 
Switzerland, and in other parts. But then we must remem- 
ber that it is quite possible that detached wings of the 
Lombard horde may have made their way, or been forced, 
in directions different to the migration of the main body. 
However it will be remembered that, according to the 
native legend itself, only one-third part of the Winnili left 
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their original northern home to migrate southwards. 
What became of the remaining two-thirds? Were they 
absorbed into the neighbouring Germanic tribes, or did 
they preserve for any length of time a separate national 
existence, and perhaps migrate on their own account? 
Bruckner shows it to be probable—as Dr. Latham long ago 
said*—that some of the Langobards who had remained 
behind in Northern Germany may have accompanied their 
neighbours the Angles in their invasion of England, and 
have left traces of their presence in such place-names as 
Beardincgford, Bardenea, Beardeneu, etc., in the Saxon 
cartularies. 

It will be observed that I have taken for granted that the 
national name ‘ Langobard’—later on softened in Italy into 
Lombard+—really meant ‘long-beard.’ This is of course 
a disputed point. Koegel suggested that it meant rather 
‘‘long axe,” from the darta, which is still to be seen in our 
English words halder¢ and partizan. But it was the spear 
(gar, gair) and not the battle-axe which was the character- 
istic national weapon. Others again, like Lecnhard 
Schmitt (in Smith’s Dictionary of Geography), prefer 
‘longshoreman,’ from Jord, meaning shore (border). There 
seems absolutely no sufficient ground for doubting the 
obvious etymology embodied in the national saga and 
taught long ago by Isidore of Seville, and all the three 
recent writers quoted at the head of this article agree in the 
opinion that the name means simply ‘long beard.’ Bruck- 
ner most appropriately points out that the god Wodan 
himself is called in Old Norse Langbarthr, Long-beard,—a 
most significant fact when we remember the Langobard cult 
of Wodan, and which may explain why his royal favour was 
so easily won by the quaint trick of the Winnili women ! 

III. 

It is not my purpose to continue the history of the Lom-. 
bard people in Italy after the close of this long migration. 
I shall therefore pass but briefly over the remainder of the 
story, which is familiar enough to the readers of European 


* A Hand-book of the English Language, London, 1873, p.p. 75-80. 
+ Up to the year 1000 ‘ Langobardi’ is in use; from 1000 to 1200 is a 
period of transition ; after 1200 ‘ Lombardi’ is in ordinary use. 
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history. It was in the year 568* that under their eleventh 
king Alboin—whether at the invitation of Narses or nott— 
the Lombards poured over the Alps and made their famous 
invasion of Italy. Alboin the son of Audoin—which names 
correspond exactly with the Anglo-Saxon ones Alfwyne 
and Edwin—is one of the most romantic figures in Lom- 
bard legend and history. His war with the Gepidae, his 
slaying of their king Cunimund, and his wooing of the 
latter’s daughter Rosamund, with the tragic story of the 
final catastrophe of that unhappy union have formed fav- 
ourite subjects for poet and artist. Four years after Aiboin’s 
successful invasion of Italy, the king, in a drunken bout, 
insisted upon his queen, Rosamund, drinking out of the 
goblet which, according to the barbarous usage of the 
times, he had had made out of the skull of her slaughtered 
father, the king of the Gepidae.t To avenge this terrible 
insult the outraged queen plotted with the king’s scz/d-por, 
or shield-bearer, and foster-brother Helmechis, to bring 
about the assassination of her cruel husband, her own hand 
to be the reward of the treachery. The plot was successful. 
Rosamund and Helmechis fled with the Lombard treasure 
on board a Byzantine vessel to Ravenna. Here Rosamund 
presented her paramour with a poisoned cup. Helmechis 
after drinking half the draught and recognising that he was 
poisoned, forced the wretched woman to drink the remainder 
and so the two accomplices died together, and the tragedy 
‘‘which had begun with a cup of death at Verona, ended with 
a yet deadlier death cup at Ravenna.” Only two years ago 
Mr. Swinburne has made this thrilling episode of Lombard 
history the theme of one of his most powerful dramatic 
creations.§ And so deep an impression did the tragedy 
create upon the popular mind, that traces of it are believed 





* The year of the great defeat of the Kentish men by the West Saxons 
at the battle of Wimbledon—‘ the first fight of Englishmen with Englishmen 
on British soil’ says Green ( The Making of England, p. 117 ).— an interest- 
ing synchronism. 

+ Hodgkin entirely rejects the story (Vol. V., pp. 60-65). Hartmann also. 

t Paul the Deacon was shown the actual goblet by King Ratchis two 
centuries later. 

§ Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards. A Tragedy. London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1899. 
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by some to remain in the folk-songs of the Lombard 
peasantry of the present day.* 

It is desirable here to give two warnings that will tend to 
prevent some misconceptions on the subject of the Lombard 
influence in Italy. The one is that, as Bruckner most 
carefully and fully points out, not all traces of Germanic 
nomenclature, vocabulary or custom to be found in medie- 
val or modern Italy, are to be attributed to the Lombards. 
Other Teutonic tribes had invaded Italy, especially Goths 
and Burgundians, and the Lombards themselves were 
doubtless accompanied by Teutonic allies, such as Gepidae, 
Rugians, Saxons, Swabians, etc. Moreover, the Franks 
who overthrew the Lombard kingdon must have left some 
traces of their presence.+ Hence great discrimination must 
be exercised in sifting from the general mass of Germanic 
evidences those which are really Lombardic. This Bruckner 
most conscientiously does in his admirable essay and 
dictionary. 

A second warning is this. The fact that the great plain 
of Northern Italy bears the name of Lombardy must not 
lead us to imagine that the Lombard conquest and the 
Lombard influence were limited to that part of the peninsula. 
On the contrary, they overspread wellnigh the whole of 
Italy. The great Lombard dukedoms of Benevento and 
Spoleto occupied a considerable part of Southern and Cen- 
tral Italy. Tuscany and Umbria, too, were included in the 
Lombard conquest. So that the Lombard rule and the 
Lombard tongue held sway for a considerable time in every 
part of the country. Still, the true centre of Lombard power 
was always in the great northern plain around its capitals of 
Pavia and Monza, and there probably settled the bulk of the 
women and children who accompanied the invading hordes 





* Thus in the popular ballad :— 
Sa ve digo, dona lumbarda, 
Spuseme mi, spuséme mi, 
Sa ve digo, sur cavalieru, 
Ajo za mari, ajo za marl, 
Vostru marl, dona lumbarda, 
Félu muri, félu muri. 
(Comparetti e d’Ancona, Conti e raconti del Popolo It. Vol. 1., 1870). The 
dialogue may be supposed to take place between Rosamund and Helmechis 
+ Bruckner. pp. 1, 2. 
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on their great ¢vek across the Predil pass of the Julian Alps 
on that fateful Easter Monday of 568. 

The history of the Lombard kingdom from Alboin 
(whose assassination took place in 572), to the defeat and 
deposition of the thirtieth and last king, Desiderius, by 
Charlemage, in 774, will be found in every history of Italy. 
These two centuries of the Lombard supremacy in Italy 
form a record of turbulent and often savage times, though 
with here and there gleams of a brighter character. The 
seventeenth king, Rothari, is known for his famous code 
of laws, which is interesting not only for its excelient legis- 
lation, so remarkably akin to the Saxon and Scandinavian 
legislations, but also because of the vast numbe* of words 
and terms of the now lost Lombard speech which it pre- 
serves to us, as well was fragments of the old Lombard 
legends—notably a list of Kings—which it also embodies. 
The most illustrious of all was, of course, the famous King 
Liutprand (712-744), also famous for his code of laws as 
well as for his many kingly virtues. 

It is frequently stated that Pope St. Gregory the Great 
brought about the conversion of the Lombards almost at 
the same time as he effected that of their Anglo-Saxon 
kinsfolk. The two cases, however, are not exactly parallel. 
The Lombards, before their invasion of Italy, had already 
embraced some form of Christianity, or rather of Arianism. 
Strange to, say of the time and place * of this conversion 
nothing is known, and it is clear enough that whatever 
Christianity they had was of a very superficial and skin-deep 
character mixed with much of the pagan superstition of their 
forefathers. The earlier years of the Lombard dominion 
were therefore marked by continual hostility between the 
orthodox Italians and the rude Arian Lombards who often 
cruelly persecuted and plundered the Catholic Church, so 
that we can understand Gregory the Great styling them 
‘*nefandissimi.” King Authari, the second in succession 
after Alboin, however, married Theodolinda, daughter of the 
Catholic Duke of Bavaria, Garibald. This remarkable 
woman chose for her second husband Agilulf (590-615). It 
was through Queen Theodolinda, as in England through 





* In all probability during the sojourn in Pannonia (Hungary). 
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Queen Bertha, that the great Pope strove for many years 
to secure, not only peace with the Lombards, but also their 
conversion to the Catholic faith. He had the satisfaction 
at the end of his life, if not to bring about the conversion 
of Agilulf, at least to secure the baptism of his son Adelwald, 
and the gradual conversion of the Lombard people to the 
Catholic faith. In this sense, therefore, he is justly styled 
the Apostle of the Lombards as well as of the English. 
Whenever a national poet shall arise for the Lombard 
race, he will have at his disposal an unrivalled treasury 
of romantic folk-legends to furnish forth the material of his 
epic. The sagas of the wise Gambara, priestess of the 
Earth, and her sons; the great ‘‘trek”’ from Scandinavia, 
the battle with the Vandals, the intervention of Wodan and 
Freya, and the strategy of the Winnili womanfolk; the 
Slave’s duel in Mauringa; King Agelmnnd and the find- 
ing of Lamissio; Lamissio’s single combat with the 
Amazon ; the story of Alboin and Cunimond ; the weird 
tragedy of Alboin and Rosamund; the romantic wooing 


of Theodolinda, daughter of Garibald, by Authari: here is 
a wealth of legend and legendary history such as few races 
can boast of and which any nation might be proud to own.* 


IV. 


It is of course certain that the Langobards were a purely 
Germanic race ; but the interesting ethnographical question 
now arises, whether they belong to the Low German or 
High German division of the Teutonic family. Eminent 
authorities, like Grimm, Schmitt, Zeuss, Méller and Much, 
have delared for the opinion that they belong to the High 
German race, an opinion which relies chiefly upon the 
powerful argument that the very numerous remnants of 
the Lombard vocabularly preserved, nearly all show the 
phonetic alteration of consonants or Lautverschiebung 





“Bruckner, in the most ingenious manner possible, shows that the Lom- 
bards possessed certain alliterative national ballads embodying many 
of these sagas, now known to us only by Paul the Deacon's Latin History, 
and has very skilfully attempted partially to restore some fragments (see 
his work, pp. 19-21). 
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characteristic of the High German *. But in spite of this 
extremely weighty argument, the careful investigations of 
Hodgkin, and especially Bruckner, with whom the latest 
writer, L. M. Hartmann, unhesitatingly agrees, seem con- 
clusive of the Low German origin of the Winnili or 
Langobards. The prevalence of the undoubted Lazutver- 
schiebung in their language is satisfactorily explained as a 
linguistic ‘‘ contamination,” the result of three centuries of 
residence in South Germany, and close contact with High 
German tribes. Even the second main argument which 
hitherto has borne great weight, viz.: that the Lango- 
bards were reckoned by Tacitus and Ptolomey among the 
Suebi, and so must be generally classed as Suabians or 
High Germans, loses its value from the fact, already 
pointed out by Much, that undoubted Low Germans, like 
the Angles, were also sometimes included by the Latin 
writers under the same designation. The name therefore 
was either of merely political significance, or perhaps 
meant simply ‘‘ free-men.” 

But there are convincing arguments for the thoroughly 
Low German character of the Langobards, and incidently 
for their close connection with the Angles and Saxons, which 
I briefly summarize as follows, from the pages of Bruckner 
(pp. 24-32). 

1. The extraordinary similarity between the Lombard 
laws, so fully preserved in the codes of Rothari and Liut- 
prand, and the laws of the Angles, Saxons and Frisians. 

2. The striking analogy in both the technical and ordin- 
ary vocabulary, e.g.: (a) legal terms, fulc-free, A.S. folcfry, 
“‘folk-free” ; fulboran, A.S. fulboren; se/pmundius, A.S. 
selfmundich, ‘‘ sui juris”; warigang, ‘‘ stranger,” (cf. O.N. 
skéggangr, A.L. waldgenga) ; vanteporo, A.S. vothbora, 
‘“spokesman”; azd, ‘‘oath; aldius, ‘‘half-free man,” 
A.S. elde, ylde, ‘‘men.” (4) Ordinary words differing 
from the High German: fol, A.S. ful, ‘‘beaker, cup”; 





* For example : oz, in sci/d-por (shield-bearer) ; raub, robbery (A. S. redf)’ 
pair, boar; pahis, boy: scuzo, shooter (cf. German Schiitze) ; tailis, dale 
(cf. German Jha) ; zn, tooth (Mod. Ger. Zahn) ; 26n, garden (Dutch fuin, 
Mod. Ger. Zaun): grap, grave, A. S. gref (Mod. Ger. Grad), etc. Also in 
proper names: Alboin, 42lfwyne; Aripert, Herbert ; Hildeprand, Hilde- 
brand ; Claffo, A. S. Glappa. 
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gaida, A.S. gad, ‘‘goad” ; trath, A.S. draf, “‘drove, drive”’; 
drancus, O.S. dreng, O.N. drengr, ‘‘ youth”; scaffardus, 
O. Sc. scapward, ‘‘steward”; b6n, A.S. bén, O. N. bon, 
‘‘boon, prayer.” 

3. The flexion in some points agrees with the Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Scandinavian as against the High German, 
e.g., aidos pl. of aid (‘‘oath”), as against H. G. Eid-e. 

4. An agreement in several sagas and myths, especially 
in the worship of Wodan and Freya. It is also worthy 
of remark that the Anglo-Saxon hero Sceaf, is actually 
designated in the Zraveller’s Tale (v. 32), ‘‘King of the 
Langobards” (Sceafa [weolde] Longbeardum). 

5. Adecided parallelism in the royal genealogies ; compare 
the Lombard Waccho and Claffo, with the Anglo-Saxon 
Wehha and Glappa. 

6. Paul the Deacon had already remarked upon the 
similarity of dress of the Lombards with that of the Anglo- 
Saxons—“ qualia Anglisaxones” (H. L. iv. 22) ;—which is 
said, by the way, to be the earliest use in literature of the 
name Anglo-Saxon. 

7- Alboin, whilst in far off Pannonia, appeals for help 
and support to the Saxons, as to old friends (amzcz vetulz, 
H. L. ii. 6). 

The Traveller's Song attributed to Widsith, a well- 
known Saxon poem of the sixth century, has more than 
one reference to the Langobards. Besides the above 
mention of Sceafa, the poet tells us of his own visit to the 
Lombard King Alboin in Italy : 


Ic waes... 
. mid Longbeardum .. . (I. 159.) 


and more explicitly : 
Swylce ic waes on Eatule (Italy) 


Mid delfwine .. . (Alboin). 
Bearn Eadwines (Audoin). (Il. 139-147.) 


Almost in the style of the Vedic poets, he praises Alboin 
as having the ‘“‘lightest hand of mankind to work love, 
most generous heart to deal out rings and bright bracelets.” 
In line 194 he proclaims as his patroness “ Ealhilda, 
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Queen of Myrgingi, and daughter of Eadwin,” who may 
perhaps be the Lombard Audoin *. 

Bruckner thus concisely sums up the evidence for the 
ethnographical position of the Lombards : 

On the ground of the above mentioned numerous facts we 
may unhesitatingly declare the Langobards to be Ingvaeones. 
Moreover, we seem justified in reckoning them in the Anglo- 
Frisian group, since they have the most points of agreement in 
laws, vocabulary and legends with the Anglo-Saxons. But the 
fact that the languages of these people do not show the same 
phonetic changes, must be explained by the migration south- 
ward of the Langobards before the Anglo-Frisian phonetic laws 
had come into operation. (P. 32.) 

Many years ago, Latham had come, by the same argu- 
ments, to the similar conclusion, that everything except 
the peculiar High German phonetic character of the 
Lombard glosses, ‘‘ points to their an Angleaffinity.” He 
adds, however, ‘‘the great complication engendered by 
the High German character of the Lombard glosses can- 
not, for an instant, be ignored”; and is driven to the 
expedient of supposing that these glosses are not Lombard 
at all, but Bavarian.t This explanation, however, 
is quite untenable in view of the great number of 
Lombard proper names preserved to us in documents. 

The subject of the Lombard language is a fascinating 
one. On the one hand the number of Lombard words 
and proper names which have been preserved, is very 
great; on the other the language itself has so utterly 
perished, that nothing beyond a single sentence of three 
words—and that doubtful—has come down to us. Not an 
inscription, not a fragment of a folk-song, a charm or a 
prayer has escaped the cataclysm. A single pronoun is 
known. A single imperative of a verb, a single preposi- 
tion, are all that remain to complete our knowledge of the 
accidence. Yet, out of such unpromising materials, has 
Bruckner, with characteristic German industry, succeeded 
in compiling his elaborate work of 338 pages on ‘‘ The 
Language of the Lombards,” of which over one hundred 
and fifty pages are devoted to the ‘*‘ grammar’! 





* The ending élda, tlda is common in Lombard female names. 
+ Dr. R. G. Latham. A Handbook of the English Language, ut sup. 
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It is not easy to determine at what date the use of this 
Lombard language finally died out in Italy. Bruckner 
gives evidence to show that although the Lombard king- 
dom came to an end in 774, the Lombard speech was still 
spoken by the majority of the people, even under the 
Franks, and that it cannot have died out entirely before 
A.D. 1000 at the earliest. It has left a very few traces in 
the Italian language itself, of which, we may mention the 
words strale, arrow (cf. A. S. strael); aggueffare, to add 
to (cf. A. S. wefan, weave); vomire, to make a noise 
(A. S. hream, noise); and probably some endings such as 
ingo,—engo,—asco—,atto, etc. It is noteasy to explain the 
absolute loss of all literary monuments of which some 
must surely have existed during the four or five centuries 
of the life of the Lombard language in Italy. We know 
that national songs or ballads certainly existed, and from 
the dialogues of Gregory the Great, we learn of the ex- 
istence among the Lombards of hymns and incantations, 
whilst Paul the Deacon tells us of songs about the valour 
and liberality of King Alboin—which reminded one of the 
above quoted eulogy of the Saxon poet Widsith. This 
deplorable loss of an entire national literature is the more 
difficult to explain as Bruckner tells us that the quantity of 
legal and other documents of the Lombard epoch, written 
in Latin, is so enormous that itis practically impossible to 
collect from them all the fragments in the language in the 
form of glosses, etc., which they contain. Space would 
not permit me to quote even a small percentage of 
the vast number of single Lombard words, which 
have thus been preserved, like fossils, in these Latin 
documents. I merely append in a footnote,* in addition 


* Adeling, Etheling (A. S. Athelinge); accar, field, acre (A. S. xcer) ; 
anagrip, assault (Ger. Angriff); deg, hill (Ger. Berg); braid, broad; 
braida, level-plain; campio, champion ; drancus, youth (A. S. dreng); 
Saderfiu, ‘* father-fee,” dowry (A. S. faeder-feoh) : flasgré, (flax-gray) : gaida, 
spear, goad ; gisel, witness, bail (A. S. gisel, hostage, pledge); guidus, 
wide : guidrigild, wergild ; haist, hasty (A. S. heest) ; Jag?, leg ; Zand, land ; 
lang, long : Jaubia, arbour (Ger. Laube) ; Jaun, reward (Ger. Lohne) ; mar, 
horse, mare : marscalc, marshall; morging4b, dowry (Ger. Morgengabe) ; 
nassa, net; plévum, plough; pai, a boil or swelling; sc@la, scale, skull; 
skilla, bell (Ger. Schelle); smido, smith; sfélesago, lit. ‘‘ stool-setter,’ 
master of ceremonies: stupla, stubble; ¢hinx, ‘ thing,” assembly ; wazda_ 
meadow (Ger. Weide): waldus, wood (Ger. Wald) : wifa, whiff, whisp of 
Straw, etc., etc. Bruckner’s dictionary occupies 136 pages of his book. 
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to those already quoted, a few of the more striking ones. 

It is interesting to remark that a single signature to a 
deed of the year 372 preserves to us the nominative singu- 
lar of the first personal pronoun, viz., 24, 1; whilst the 
solitary Lombard sentence, above referred to, is the juri- 
dical formula by which a testator proclaimed another person 
his heir, viz. :-— 

‘« Lid in laib,” 
meaning literally, ‘‘go into (my) inheritance” (z.e., be my 
heir).* 

It is not only in language, however, that the Lombards 
bore traces of their Germanic origin and their kinship with 
the Anglo-Saxon race. We have already noticed how 
their national historian Paul the Deacon, whose testimony 
is always valuable owing to its undoubted honesty, bore 
witness to the similarity in dress between his own people 
and the Anglo-Saxons. More than this even physical 
features are eloquent in the same direction. To the present 
day, in spite of all historical vicissitudes, the Lombard 
race still bears strongly the evidences of its origin. The 
light, often ruddy complexion and hair, which are still com- 
mon in Lombard families (as in some of the writer’s own 
family), and the general physical appearance, are strongly 
suggestive of kinship with the Angle and Saxon races. 

The political institutions of the Lombard invaders of 
Italy tell a similar story, and remind one considerably of 
the state of things in the early Saxon history of this 
country. The kingship was not strictly hereditary, but 
rather elective with a loosely hereditary character. Hence 
its inherent weakness, and the ‘ centrifugal” character of 
the political state, as Mr. Hodgkins points out. On the 
other hand the line of kings presents great legislators in 
Rothari and Liutprand, who remind us of the Athelstan, 
Alfred, and Edward of Saxon England. 

The love of liberty and the power of the public assembly 
again seem to connect the two races. The importance of 





* Lid is evidently the imperative of a verb equivalent to the A. S. lethan 
to go, the causative meaning of which is preserved in our English “lead.” 
Lai6 is the English noun “leave,” in the sense of what is left or bequeathed. 
We still ask in this sense ‘‘ How much did so-and-so leave ?” 
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the Zhinx in Lombard public life, and its very name, of 
course recall, emphatically, the Zhzng, which all through 
history has been the distinguishing feature of political life 
among the Scandinavian peoples, and the name subsists to 
the present day as that of the parliaments of Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway.* Among the Lombards the 7hinx 
was more a judicial than a political assembly, before which 
various public legal acts had to take place, especially all 
transactions regarding property.. The Lombard codes have 
even preserved in their curious mixture of Latin and 
Teutonic forms the verb ¢hingare, with the meaning of 
making away property by donation, and from this custom 
the word ¢hiizx came also to mean a donation of property 
itself. It was also called gatrethinx, from gar or gair 
‘‘spear,” evidently the national weapon of the Lombards, 
which enters so continually into Lombard proper names— 
among which it may be interesting to note the ancient 
royal name Garibald, the modern surname Garibaldi, and 
probably the second part of the family name of Dante, 
Ali-gherius. Such legal terms already referred to as 
guidrigild (also wirigild), ‘‘ weregild,” faida, blood-feud, 
fio or fihu, money, morgincap, the A. S. morgengifa, 
Jaderfio, and many others show how extensive were the 
points of contact between the two legislations. 

Finally, the Lombard temperament and character have 
preserved to the present day the clear traces of their northern 
origin and kinship. The dolce far niente which characterises 
the southern Italian has never found place in the character 
of the steady and industrious Lombard peasant or artisan. 
During the Middle Ages the Lombard influence in arts 
and commerce was widespread throughout Europe. The 
‘* Magistri Comacini,” the famous master-builders, who 
went forth from the shores of the Lake of Como, were the 
first creators of that powerful and solid Christian archi- 
tecture which, from the eighth to the tenth century, was 
perfected in Lombardy itself, and from the close of the 





* So the Landsthing and Folkething of Denmark ; the provincial Lands- 
ting of Sweden, and the Storthing (comprising Lagthing and Odelsthing) 
of Norway, So, too, the All-Thing of ancient Iceland, and the Tynwald 
(Thing-vallr) of the Isle of Man. 
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tenth began to spread throughout Europe under the 
names of Romanic and Norman. In another direction 
the Lombard Street of London, as remarked by so many 
historians, bears eloquent testimony to the leading Lombard 
merchants and money-lenders in the early days of English 
trade. 

The intellectual gifts of the Lombard race may be 
gathered from a few of the great names of the middle ages, 
whose etymology at once proclaims their origin, among 
which it may be sufficient to quote Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Peter ‘‘ the Lombard,” and perhaps, as already mentioned, 
Dante Alighieri. 

In later times the talent and ingenuity, as well as the 
enterprise of the people of Lombard blood, have been shown 
in the important part they have played in adapting to prac- 
tical use and in popularising throughout Europe, the dis- 
coveries of physical science which had their birth in Italy 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. In this way 
the modern Lombards have played no inconsiderable part, 
not only in popularising science, but also in advancing 
scientific research during the past few centuries. On this 
topic I may quote an interesting passage from a popular 
writer of the beginning of the last century. Speaking 
of the people of the province of Como, perhaps the most 
thoroughly Lombard of all parts of Italy, he says : 

The inhabitants of these places have devoted themselves princi- 
pally tothe manufacture of barometers, thermometers, and other useful 
instruments, which have at different periods originated in philoso- 
phical discoveries and improvements in the knowledge of physics. 
These simple mountaineers have shewn a remarkable degree of 
intelligence in these matters, and an aptitude to comprehend and 
imitate machines and instruments used in the natural sciences, as 
soon as they have been invented. With this branch of industry they 
not merely emigrate to all parts of Italy, but to France, England, 
Germany, Russia, to every part of Europe, whilst some have even 
crossed the Atlantic, both to North and South America. The 
emigrant Comaschi have served to familiarise even the poor and 
lowly with the discoveries of physics and useful inventions. Pene- 
trating into one country after another, as they have long been doing, 
they may be considered as retailers and propagators of science.* 


The modern Lombardy again is a land of textile indus- 





* Penny Magazine, 1833, pp. 61-62. 
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tries. The province of Como alone contains 78.6 per cent. 
of the total number of spindles and 50 per cent. of the 
weaving of the Italian silk trade. Biella, again, is the centre 
of the woollen aud cotton textile trades, and Bergamo that 
of the finer manufactures. Indeed, the great development 
of the textile industries during the past few years, especially 
in Lombardy, has been of a remarkable character, that an 
English observer in 1881 commenting upon the great 
growth of cotton manufacture, remarked upon the interest- 
ing fact that he found at Modrone a descendant of the 
illustrious and warlike Milanese family of the Visconti 
engaged in the peaceful occupation of cotton-spinning. 

In spite, therefore, of the large admixture of other bloods 
and the profound changes, political and social, which the 
race has undergone in the course of centuries ; in spite, too, 
of the total and absolute loss, well-nigh nine centuries ago, 
of their national speech, and in spite of their linguistic and 
cultural absorption by the Italian elements of the land in 
which they finally settled, I feel that I am justified in main- 
taining that the Lombards still form a real nation, and still 
preserve, not merely their ancient name, but also a very 
large proportion of those physical, intellectual and ethical 
qualities which characterise them as the real descendants of 
the brave little Teutonic tribe of the Winnili or Lango- 
bards, who in the early days of the Christian era set forth 
on their long migration from Southern Scandinavia towards 
their final home in the rich plain of Cisalpine Gaul. Nor 
do I think it too fanciful to hold, not only that the original 
Langobards were ethnologically the first cousins of the 
Angles, but also that their final settlement in a Keltic land 
and their consequent absorption of Keltic elements, have 
ended in producing a type which has much in common 
with that resulting from the like conquest of Keltic Britain 
by the Germanic tribes of the Saxons and Angles. 


L. C. CASARTELLI. 





Art. IIl.—A CENTURY OF CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE.—III. 


5. ITALIAN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 6. SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE LITERATURE. 7. DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
LITERATURE. 


HEN we are dwelling on the literature of a particular 
period in history, we are, to say the least, in some 
danger of forming an exaggerated estimate of its 

importance, and doing some injustice to the writers of an 
earlier generation. Hence it is well to be reminded that, 
after all, there is a real unity and continuity in the growth 
and evolution of literature. And, however convenient for 
some purposes, the separate treatment of a century of 
literary history rests on an accidental and arbitrary princi- 
ple of division. It is true indeed that the close of the 
eighteenth century happened to agree pretty nearly with 
some of those events that mark a real epoch in history, the 
great revolution in France, and the rise of German litera- 
ture and philosophy. And, after the dark days of terror, 
and the wars of Napoleon, there was need of new beginning 
in the early years of the nineteeth century. 

But while there was thus much that was really new in the 
literature of the revival, much that was due to the revolu- 
tionary movement or the reaction against it; even this new 
element, like the Revolution itself, had its roots in the 
past, and was in truth but the natural fruit of earlier ages. 
On the other hand, much that passes for new in the litera- 
ture and theology of the century, is often but a fresh 
presentment, or a more extended application of principles 
well-known to our earlier writers. Thus, Mo6hler’s 
Symbolik may be regarded as in one way the modern 
equivalent of the patristic works on Heresies, while his 
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luminous criticism of Protestant principles, has its 
counterpart in certain pages of Bossuet’s Variations, or in 
the controversial works of Stapleton and Valentia. Much 
the same may be said of that other masterpiece of modern 
Catholic theology, Newman’s ‘‘Essay on Development.” For 
as we have already had occasion to remind our readers, this 
important principle had been proclaimed in an earlier age 
by such Catholic champions as Alphonso de Castro and 
Cardinal Fisher. And their words alone should suffice to 
show that the theory is by no means a suspicious novelty 
of Anglican origin. No serious student of the ‘‘ Essay 
on Development ”’ can fail to see how much in it is due to 
the influence of Petavius, and the author himself has clearly 
recognized the good work done by his predecessors ; for, 
as he says in the introduction to his Essay: ‘*‘ The view 
on which it is written has at all times, perhaps, been im- 
plicitly adopted by theologians, and I believe, has recently 
been illustrated by several distinguished writers on the 
continent, such as De Maistre and Mohler.’’* 

This continuity with the past is more plainly seen when 
we turn to consider the Catholic literature of Italy. 
For here, at any rate, it can scarcely be said that 
there was need of a new beginning or a revival of religious 
letters after an age of silence and stagnation. And if in 
other respects the eighteenth century was specially French, 
in theological literature and scholarship it belonged to the 
Italians. Of late years we have learnt to look to France 
and Germany as the chief homes of theology and critical 
science, and few students will be likely to question the pre- 
eminence of these two nations. But we should not forget 
that for much that is best in more modern works we are 
indirectly beholden to the Italian scholars of the eighteenth 
century. And though, in thecontinued progress of science 
and scholarship, we naturally find greater critical accuracy 





- * * An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,” p- 27. The 
Cardinal gives no reference, but we are tempted to add the following words 
of De Maistre on the monarchical supremacy of the Sovereign Pontiff :— 
“Elle n’a point été sans doute, dans son origine, ce qu'elle fut quelques 
siécles aprés: mais c’est en cela précisément qu'elle se montre divine ; 
car tout ce qui existe légitimement et pour des siécles, existe d’abord 
en germe et se développe successivement."” Du pape, liv. i., ch. 6, p. 45. 
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in the writers of our own age, it by no means follows that 
their work is more important than that of their forerunners, 
or that they themselves stand on a higher level. The 
nineteenth century can show a goodly array of learned 
critics and historians in Germany and elsewhere. But we 
may look long before we find a name more illustrious than 
that of Muratori. And though he may fairly claim the first 
place in his age and country, he by no means stands alone, 
for in that same century Italy could boast such men as 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, Benedict XIV., Cardinals Gerdil 
and Orsi, and the learned Jesuits, Father Zaccaria and the 
Ballerini. We all know how deep and far-reaching was 
the influence of De Maistre in the theology of the nine- 
teenth century. And it must be remembered that though 
he wrote in French he was of Italian nationality, and his 
teaching was drawn from Italian sources. In his vindica- 
tion of the papacy there was much that was original, but 
he takes care to show us what he owes to the writings of 
such men as Orsi and Peter Ballerini.* 

As might be expected there was no dearth of Italian 
writers, scholars and theologians, to follow in the foot- 
steps of the men of the eighteenth century. Conspicuous 
in the front rank in the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century, was Cardinal Mai, the decipherer of 
palimpsest manuscripts, the discoverer of Cicero’s 
lost * Republic,” the learned editor of Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac Fathers, and classic authors. It is pleasant to 
remember that the merit of this Catholic scholar was 
recognized in this country where the Royal Society of 
Literature awarded him a medal on his discovery of the 
De Republica. In later years, some excellent work has 
been done in the same field by the learned Milanese 
Oblate, Padre Ceriani, like Mai himself, a librarian and an 
editor of unpublished MSS. His special line is Syriac 
scholarship ; and as Mai, Cozza, and Vercellone gave us 
the facsimile edition of the Greek Codex Vaticanus; 





* The late Father Rivington had a high opinion of Ballerini’s book on 
the Primacy, but using the recent reprints he was under the impression that 
it was a work of our own day, and he was considerably surprised on being 
shown the edition of 1770. Perhaps this little incident has its significance. 
Most modern theology is not quite so new as it seems. 
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Ceriani has done the same service for the Syriac Bible by 
his photo-lithographic editions of the Syro-Hexaplar and 
Peschitto versions preserved in Milanese codices. 

In another branch of sacred studies, Christian Arche- 
ology, a yet higher place can be claimed for the Italians. 
For we can safely say of Commendatore di Rossi, what 
can hardly be said of Mai or Ceriani, that he is the fore- 
most in his own field. Happily, his work is well known 
to many readers in thiscountry, where his Roma Sotteranea 
has found a pleasing echo in the volumes of Canon North- 
cote and Bishop Brownlow of Clifton. In history, modern 
Italy can show the voluminous writings of Cesare Cantu, 
and such works as that of Dandolo on Rome and the 
Popes. Along with these we may mention the bio- 
graphical works of Cardinal Capecelatro, especially his 
Life of St. Philip Neri, and that of St. Catherine of Siena. 
The same writer has also given us a Life of Christ, based 
on the learned German work of Professor Sepp. Among 
the other writings of the Italian Cardinal, we may notice 
his volume on the career of his brother oratorian, Cardinal 
Newman. This book draws a picture of the Oxford move- 
ment as it appears to a foreign Catholic. The English 
reader will perhaps be surprised to learn that many of the 
Convert Clergy went to take their studies at Ascott! Ina 
another branch of ecclesiastical literature the voluminous 
cyclopedia of Moroni may be set beside the Freiburg 
Kirchenlexicon of Catholic Germany. 

These, and many other works too numerous to mention, 
are signs of peaceful progress in the lines already laid 
down by earlier writers. But it must not be thought that 
modern Italian literature is wanting in the vigour and 
originality of the French and the German. For in Italy, 
as elsewhere, the minds of men were stirred by the move- 
ments of the new age, in religion, philosophy, and in 
politics. And whereas in France the literary and religious 
revival was associated with the Revolution or the Royalist 
reaction, and in Germany with the war of national inde- 
pendence ; so in Italy the struggle for national unity, and 
deliverance from the foreigner, fanned the flame of new 
aspirations in philosophy and religion. Unhappily, later 
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changes led to a separation of these two forces. And we 
fear that few Catholics in other lands are able to feel any 
great sympathy for the cause of Italian unity and freedom. 
With the nature and the causes of that separation, we are 
not now concerned. But we cannot do any justice to the 
modern literature of Italy without touching on the too 
brief period of spring-tide, when the union of religious 
zeal with the love of country and of freedom seemed 
fraught with bright promise for the future. 

In the field of modern religious philosophy, the most 
conspicuous Italian writers of their time were Vincenzo 
Gioberti and Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. In many respects 
these two men were widely different in spirit and character, 
and in their subsequent career. But both were undoubtedly 
writers and thinkers of no mean powers, witnessing to the 
perrennial fecundity of the Italian genius. Both were 
well fitted to render good service to the literature of their 
Church and country. But in the case of Gioberti these 
gifts were marred by qualities that involved him in endless 
and bitter strife; while his philosophical aberrations led 
to the condemnation of his writings. The saintly figure 
of Rosmini stands in a milder light, and the Church is 
still enriched by his fruitful labours as an ascetical writer 
and the founder of a zealous religious order. But his fame 
has been somewhat overclouded by a long and acrimonious 
controversy, and some portions of his teaching have 
incurred the censure of ecclesiastical authority. 

It is not our purpose to enter on these controversial 
questions, or stir anew the smouldering ashes of the strife. 
Not that we fear the edium philosophicum of either school. 
But needless and irresponsible attacks on the subject of 
such censure are neither wise nor generous. And, on the 
other hand, it is obviously improper to dispute the justice 
or expediency of the condemnation. But, if we are not 
mistaken, there is, in some quarters at least, a tendency to 
go too far in an opposite direction, and regard a work as 
worthless, or worse, because it contains some false or danger- 
ous propositions. It is true that in such cases the reader 
has need to be on his guard, and the censure of one part 
may be the sign of possible danger in the others. But it 
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is too often forgotten that some of the greatest teachers in 
the past have held opinions that are now known to be 
erroneous. And indeed it is hardly possible to achieve 
any real work in philosophy or theology, especially in an 
age of transition, without some incidental errors. It has 
been said that the man who makes no mistakes will never 
make anything else. And if we may judge by our past 
history, the saying would seem to apply with special force 
to philosophers and theologians. It is true that in these 
days, when the mere compiler has so many resources at 
his command ; any man of ordinary intelligence might 
put together a perfectly orthodox and innocuous volume, 
with the help of a good library and a syllabus of con- 
demned propositions. Hence comes that goodly host of 
serviceable text-books, that incur no note of censure, and 
make no mark on the history of theology. But with real 
original work, with creative energy, or a courageous 
attempt to grapple with the problems of the hour, it is far 
otherwise. And in a certain sense, it may be said that the 
greatest writers, and those who contribute most to the main 
stream of thought and philosophy, are of all men the most 
liable to error. It was so with Origen, the real leader of 
patristic speculation, and with Abelard, the father of 
medizeval scholasticism, and with Erasmus, the protagonist 
of later critical and historical theologians. And it is, at 
least, possible that some modern writers who have, how- 
ever justly, fallen under condemation, may eventually find 
a place in the same category. But it remains to be seen 
how far the good elements in such works were neutralised 
or perverted by the errors with which they were associated. 
Some confident critics may be ready with an immediate 
answer to the question. But pace dlorum, something in 
these matters must be left for the future. Qz7 credit, non 
Sestinet. 

Gioberti’s peculiar powers as a writer are plainly 
apparent in his voluminous pamphlet against the Jesuits, 
Il Gesuita Moderno. In some respects, this remarkable 
book stands alone in the literature of the century, both in 
its matter, and in its form and structure. For no Catholic 
work of any importance had sounded the same note since 
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the days of Pascal’s Provincial Letters. And we cannot 
recall any purely controversial publication that takes the 
same shape or runs to the same length. For vigour of 
language and force of reasoning, it might claim a high 
place in polemical literature. But a controversialist should 
never try the patience of his readers or tax their credulity. 
And it must be confessed that Gioberti does both. He 
says too much and he proves too much. One is reminded 
of the celebrated epitaphs, — 


** Where still so much is said ; 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 


None the less, the book contains many effective pages ; 
and in some parts the author has a way with his opponents 
that bears a curious resemblance to Newman’s treatment - 
of Kingsley.” 

Apart from its immediate polemical purpose, this singu- 
lar book contains much excellent matter on civic duties, 
and on the need of uniting true culture with Catholicism. 
One of the most striking passages is that in which the 
author dwells on the importance of recognising the good 
elements, to be found in some measure in all erroneous 
systems. This is a maxim which may be used with advan- 
tage in forming an estimate of Gioberti’s own teaching. 
And we may add that the converse of this principle may 
be similarly applied in correcting his judgment of the 
Jesuits. It is well to bear in mind that there is no system 
so false and evil that it contains nothing of true and good. 
But, on the other hand, though less pleasing, it is scarcely 
less important to remember that, at least in the concrete in 
this actual world, we can never have good without some 
admixture of evil. No religious order, however pure and 
zealous, can ever be wholly free from the presence of weak 
or unworthy members. Even the best religious rulers 
must needs make mistakes, and occasionally adopt an 
unwise or dangerous policy. In like manner, the rule of 
an order, or its system of education, may be excellent in 
its own way ; but it will have its necessary limitations and 





* Compare ‘‘ Secondo sproposito del P. Curci,” ‘‘ Terzo sproposito del P. 
Curci,” etc., J Gesuita Moderno, I. 347, seq., and the famous ‘‘ Blot one,’ 
Blot two,” etc., of the ** Apologia.” 
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the defects of its qualities. And, as is the case in an army, 
the most perfect organization and a high standard of dis- 
cipline may imply some loss of individual initiative. 
Every order is liable to these various possibilities of evil, 
but they will be greatly increased in proportion to the 
number of the works undertaken, or the turbulence of the 
times. As every trade has its own disease, so each profes- 
sion has its characteristic faults and failings; and we are 
all familiar with the pedantry of the scholar, the craft of 
the politician, or the narrowness of the controversialist. 
When we remember the wide range and variety of the 
work achieved by the Jesuits, and the leading part they 
played in the struggles that followed on the Reformation, 
we need not go far to find a truer explanation of the facts 
on which Gioberti rests his charges. 

It may be but poetic justice that Gioberti should himself 
be treated as he has treated his opponents. But instead of 
following his practice, we should prefer to give him the 
full benefit of his more generous principle, and look at 
the elements of good contained in his system. It is well 
to insist on this; for we are often apt to deal very differently 
with writers who have fallen into error, and practically 
identify them with that particular tenet, for which they are 
unfortunately notorious. Yet, apart from the good which 
such men have generally done in other directions; it 
sometimes happens that even in the incriminated pages, 
there may be a germ of truth, which is overlooked by 
more cautious and orthodox writers. And it may well be 
believed that this is the case with that ‘‘ Ontologism,” 
which appeared in various forms in the works of Gioberti 
and other philosophers of the nineteenth century. On 
this point the reader may be referred to Cardinal Zigliara’s 
treatise, Della Luce Intellettuale e dell’ Ontologismo.* 

If this can be said of Gioberti and his fellows, it will 
obviously apply with far greater force in the case ot 
Antonio Rosmini. For in Rosmini’s writings, the elements 
of truth are far more abundant. And there is a wide differ- 
ence between the censure of certain propositions, chiefly 





* Cf. Vol. IL, p. 345. ‘* L’Ontologismo contiene alcuna cosa di vero.” 
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drawn from posthumous publications, and the more exten- 
sive and stringent condemnation unhappily incurred by 
Gioberti. Nor is this all. For even if we were to take 
no account of Rosmini’s voluminous philosophical writings, 
his ascetical works and his earlier efforts in poetry and 
criticism, might well suffice to give him a high place in 
the Catholic literature of his age and country. 

In addition to these two eminent writers, many other 
Italians have laboured with a like industry, but with some- 
what happier results in the field of philosophy. Con- 
spicuous among them, are the Dominican, Cardinal 
Zigliara, whose work we have just cited; and the Jesuit 
Fathers, Cornoldi, Liberatore, and Taparelli. The last- 
named writer’s volumes on social and political philosophy, 
were warmly praised by Gioberti himself. The Italian 
Jesuits have certainly been industrious in the past century ; 
and not content with their own original writings, they have 
taken care to provide their countrymen with an Italian 
version of the valuable work of their German colleague, 
Father Kleutgen. In this connection we must not omit to 
notice Professor Talamo’s monograph on ‘ Aristotle and 
Medizval Scholasticism in the History of philosophy.” 
Few works have done more to show us the true relations 
of the medizval and ancient philosophies. 

But though much excellent work has been done in these 
various branches of sacred science, it is not here, that we 
must look for the chief literary achievement of Catholic 
Italy. For this, we must leave the grave philosophers 
and learned theologians, and betake ourselves to the lighter 
fields of imaginative fiction. Need we say that we refer to 
Manzoni’s masterpiece, 7 Promessi Spost? In some other 
instances, we have ventured to single out one work as the 
crowning triumph of the century’s literature. But nowhere 
can we do this with less hesitation, or with less fear of 
seeing our selection called in question by competent critics, 
In some other lands, the pride of place must be given to 
works of theology, such as those of Newman and Mohler. 
And these, no doubt, may be said to belong to a higher 
rank, by reason of their sacred subject, which may well 
seem to give them a greater importance than can attach to 
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any piece of mere literature. But in another aspect, and 
looking simply at the literary merit of the books them- 
selves, we might be tempted to give the first place in 
the Catholic literature of modern Europe to 7 Promessi 
Spost. 

On this point, however, we can hardly hope for the 
approval of all our readers. It is after all a matter of taste, 
on which little help can be derived from any argument or 
authority. But to obviate one possible objection, we may 
observe that there would, at any rate, be a certain fitness 
in a novel holding the foremost place in our later literature. 
For after all the novel is the distinctive literary form of the 
nineteenth century. It holds the position that was held in 
earlier days by the drama, or by the epic. And we find it 


- used by the great writers of every land, by Victor Hugo 


in France, by Goethe in Germany, by Turgenieff and 
Tolstoy in Russia. Toa careful student of recent history 
few facts are more significant than the rising power of the 
novelist. It was but yesterday that Zola was the central 
figure in a political crisis, and at the present moment 
thousands of Russians are looking to Tolstoy for a new 
religion. A happier influence was exercised in this 
country by the novels of Sir Walter Scott, which drew a 
pleasing and generally faithful picture of medizval Catho- 
licism. As Cardinal Newman himself has told us, this 
was one of the sources of the Catholic revival in England ; 
and from a very different standpoint, the same fact is 
attested by George Borrow, whose scorn for Scott is in 
proportion to his honest hatred of ‘* Popery.” * 

Opinions may differ as the exact place of Manzoni’s 
work in the ranks of modern literature. But it will be 
allowed, by most competent critics, that it is one of the 
great novels of the century. And, at least in one particular 
class, that of the historical novels, it has but few rivals and 
no superior. Other writers have worked more hastily, 
and spent their force in labour scattered over a wider 
surface ; or they have put themselves at a disadvantage by 
choosing a subject, with which they had not sufficient 





* On this, see the vigorous polemical appendix to ‘‘ The Romany Rye.” 
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familiarity. It was so to some extent with Scott himself ; 
for his knowledge of Catholic life and teaching was neces- 
sarily that of a mere outsider. And in the case of Reade’s 
fine work, ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” the difficulty 
is enhanced by the author’s prejudice against certain points 
of our doctrine and discipline ; and his naive application 
of the Protestant conception of Confession and Indulgences, 
lends a touch of the ludicrous to some tragic pages. It is 
far otherwise with Manzoni; who concentrated his efforts 
on one great work, for which his whole life and training 
were an unconscious preparation. And he brings to his 
task an intimate knowledge .of Catholic life and practice ; 
while his industry in delineating the historical background 
to his picture, is fully equal to that of the English 
romancist. All who have studied the story of that period 
must feel the truth and reality of Manzoni’s presentment. 
For the Italian novelist, like his English model, has given 
us that side of history which is too often neglected by the 
regular historians. At the same time the pages are never 
overloaded with learning. Valuable as they are, these 
historical touches are yet of secondary interest ; and the 
reader’s attention is never drawn away from the central 
story, which they are designed to illustrate. As a work of 
art alone, the book is thus worthy of the highest praise. 
And it is a fresh proof, if proof be needed, that the best 
art can be fitly associated with the purest morals. Too 
many of the finest works, in this branch of literature, have 
unfortunately a very different character in this respect ; 
and writers of genius have degraded their powers in throw- 
ing a false giamour over evil passions. And, to touch on 
a minor matter, some masters of historical romance would 
seem to think it beneath their dignity to deal with men 
and women of low degree; their heroes must, at the very 
least, be belted knights, and their heroines noble ladies. 
But the true nobility of nature is enough for Count 
Manzoni, who takes as the theme of his great novel, the 
loves of a simple peasant and a village maiden. 

We would not class 7 Promessi Sposi, among the novels 
that are written with a purpose. But for the very reason 
that it is true to the facts of history, and shows the happy 
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influence of religion in the lives of a Catholic people, it 
becomes, like such a work as Le Récit d’Une Saur, an 
unconscious apology for Catholicism—perhaps more effec- 
tive in its way than many eloquent sermons or learned 
treatises. It may be of interest to see the impression it 
produced on the mind of Macaulay, a writer wholly out of 
sympathy with Oxford Tractarianism and the Catholic 
Revival. 

‘‘T finished Manzoni’s novel, not without many tears. 
The scene between the Archbishop and Don Abbondio is 
one of the noblest that I know. The parting scene between 
the lovers and Father Cristoforo is most touching. If the 
Church of Rome really were what Manzoni represents 
her to be, I should be tempted to follow Newman’s 
example.” * 

To readers who only know the book by reputation, and 
to judge by a recent mis-quotation of the above passage in 
a Catholic journal they are more numerous than we could 
wish, these words of Macaulay might suggest a suspicion 
that the novelist had indulged his fancy in painting an 
idealised Catholicism. As we know, this line is often 
adopted by writers of edifying books and pious romances, 
to say nothing of some works which do not profess to be 
fiction. But it is far otherwise with Manzoni’s great novel. 
In its pages we find a vivid picture of Catholic Italy in the 
age of the Counter-Reformation ; and in the saintly figure 
of Frederick Borromeo, or the zealous Fra Cristoforo, we 
see the working of that spirit of living faith and charity 
that animated the Catholic reformers. They are pleasing 
types ot the true Priest and Bishop, friends of the poor 
and oppressed, and fearless foes of evil in high places. 
But along with all that, the author does not shrink from 
showing us the other side of the picture. The weak and 
timorous Don Abbondio betrays his trust as a pastor, the 
worldly Provincial is able to defeat the efforts of Fra 
Cristoforo ; and the tragic scandal of the Nun of Monza 
throws a dark shadow over the whole story. And along 
with the simple faith of the Catholic peasants, we see the 





* See Sir George Trevelyan’'s ‘“ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” 
Vol. IL, ch. 14, p. 409. 
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degraded superstition that ascribes the plague of Milan to 
the magic spells of the ‘‘ Undori.” 

It is satisfactory to know that in spite of all its merits, 7 
Pr.messi Sposi, has enjoyed a widespread popularity in 
almost every nation of Europe. The fifty years that 
followed its first appearance in 1827, saw no less than one- 
hundred-and-sixteen issues of the Italian original, together 
with nineteen editions in French, seventeen in German, 
ten in English, three in Spanish, and one each in Greek, 
Swedish, Dutch, Russian, Magyar, and Armenian. And 
during the last quarter of a century many fresh versions 
and editions have been added to this goodly number. 

This success alone might well suffice for the fame of 
Manzoni. But though undoubtedly it was his masterpiece, 
he was far from being a man of one book, and even without 
I Promesst Sposthis poems and dramaswould be enough to 
give him a high place among the writers of the century. 
It may perhaps be thoughtthat the fameacquired by the prose 
masterpiece is reflected on the author’s other works, and 
lends.them a lustre not their own. And possibly a Catholic 
critic may be influenced in his judgment by a pardonable 
pride in one who must remain the greatest Catholic in the 
realms of modern literature. * 

Happily, however, the rare merit of Manzoni’s poems and 
plays was cordially recognized by an impartial critic, 
whose authority in these matters may well be regarded as 
decisive. And this judgment was already recorded some 
years before the first appearance of the famous novel. 
When Manzoni’s Carmagno/a first saw the light in 1820, 
Goethe made a careful study of the tragedy, and introduced 
it to the notice of German readers. Later on, in the same 
year, the great critic returned once more to the subject, ina 
second essay, in which he defended the Italian dramatist 
from some strictures passed on his work, by an English 
writer in the Quarterly Review.* 





* It will be understood that this does not imply any comparison with 
those who are great as thinkerS and theologians. In the same way we 
might safely say that Dante was the greatest figure in medizval literature, 
without thereby disputing the higher claims of St. Thomas and other 
schoolmen in the field of philosophy. 

+ Cf. Goethe’s Werke., Vol. 38, p. 282, Graf Carmagnola noch einmal. 
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In connection with this play, it may be well to notice the 
author’s revolt against the tyrannous law of the ‘‘ Unities,” 
which he rejected in practice, anu refuted theoretically in 
his preface. The unlucky Quarterly reviewer, whose 
criticism was criticised by Goethe, had done some- 
thing less than justice to Manzoni’s powers as a 
dramatist ; but he gladly recognized the high merits of 
the choral ode in the second act, and even translated it 
into English for the benefit of his readers. And he advised 
the poet to confine himself for the future to lyrical com- 
position. Though few readers of Carmagnola will be 
likely to concur in this judgment, it is at least true that in 
his odes Manzoni has won his chief triumphs as a poet. 
His religious odes on the Christian Festivals, and on the 
Name of Mary, betray high lyric powers and tender piety, and 
treat these well-worn themes with freshness and originality. 
These hymns were warmly praised by Goethe. * 

Yet more remarkable in some respects, is the famous 
ode on the death of Napoleon, // Cingue Maggio, which 
must be ranked among the finest lyrics of the century. It 
was fit that the noblest literary monument to the great 
Corsican should come from the pen of an Italian poet. 
And we need hardly wonder that such a poem on such a 
subject, should find a host of translators into all the chief 
tongues of Europe. Goethe himself was among the 
number, but even his version falls far short of the original. 
Even if the novel could be forgotten this one poem should 
be enough to preserve the name of Manzoni; and we may 
recognize a touch of prophetic fire, softened by native 
modesty when the poet says of himself, 

‘* E scioglie all’ urna un cantico, 
Che forse non morra.” 

Along with Manzoni, we may mention the name ot 
Silvio Pellico, the pure-souled patriot. The famous 
Journal of his sufferings in prison, 7 Miei Prigionz, has 
gone the round of Europe. It has been through many 
editions, both in the original and in various foreign 





* Ibid, p. 290. ‘Von dem zarten Anklang des Namens Maria, bis zum 
ernsten Versuch einer Juden-Bekehrung, alles lieblich, kraftig und 
zierlich.” 
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versions. It is probably by this book alone that Pellico is 
know to most Fnglish readers. But, like Manzoni, the 
author of ‘‘ My Prisons” was a poet of no mean order, and 
his religious poems, remarkable for lyric fire and devotional 
tenderness, are among the gloriesof Italian literature. Silvio 
Pellico’s brother, the Jesuit, was the first to enter the lists 
against his whilom friend Gioberti, when the latter assailed 
the Society in the pages of his Prolegomint. And Padre 
Pellico’s name has a painful prominence in the earlier 
volumes of // Gesuitta Moderno. It may be well to mention 
that the poet himself took part in the fray, and his name 
must therefore be added to the long list of leading Catholic 
writers, who have sounded the praises of the order—a list 
that would include most of our chief champions in the past 
century. We may instance De Maistre among French 
writers, G6rres in Germany, Balmes in Spain, and New- 
man in England. Father Pellico is probably remembered 
only by his relationship with Silvio, and by the attacks of 
Gioberti. But Father Curci, another of the combatants, 
rendered some service to Catholic literature by his later 
critical writings which were brought into greater promi- 
nence by reason of the author’s chequered career, and his 
collision, happily temporary, with the authorities. 

As we have already seen, the Italian Jesuits did good 
service in the field on philosophy. And, as might be 
expected, they can also claim some of the foremost Latin 
theologians of the century, conspicuous among them being 
Father Perrone and Father Passaglia. The Fathers of the 
Society have also taken a prominent part in another 
branch of literary labour, the Catholic periodicals of Italy. 
In its long and lengthening array of volumes the C7vi/ta 
Cattolica contains a mass of solid work in theology, 
politics, science, and literary criticism, papers designed to 
meet the passing needs of the hour, and others of a more 
enduring nature. Like all literary organs, it has its 
limitations ; but even those among us who may prefer the 
more liberal and independent journals of other lands, must 
allow the Crvz/ta a place in the front rank of Catholic 
periodicals. Of the remaining Italian reviews it will be 
enough to mention the Archivio Dell’ Ecclesiastico, and a 
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younger organ known as // Bessarione. The latter, as its 
name might suggest, is mainly devoted to subjects con- 
nected with Eastern Christianity. Besides producing 
these and many other vernacular organs, Italy is naturally 
enough the home of several Latin periodicals, and of some 
that are written in more than one language, such as the 
Analecta Juris Pontificit. And in Rome itself a Latin 
newspaper was recently added to the growing list of 
Catholic Periodicals. 

From Italy we naturally turn our attention to Spain, a 
land which has long been singularly fertile in Catholic 
literature ; and, indeed, if were to look further back into 
the past, and survey not one century merely, but the whole 
history ofCatholic letters, we should be disposed to consider 
Spain as the first among the nations of Europe. To Italy, 
it is true, belongs the honour of having the greatest indi- 
vidual names, with Dante in poetry and St. Thomas in 
theology. Medieval England, again, is rich in school- 
men, and the mass of modern critical scholarship is to be 
found in France and Germany, But if we look for a whole 
literature—a literature, so to say, ‘‘of all arms ”’—we had 
best betake ourselves to the land of Calderon and Lope de 
Vega, and Cervantes; of St. Theresa and St. John of the 
Cross, of Vasquez and Suarez. And whileeach of thesenames 
is a host in itself, it is but the chief among a multitude. 
This is especially so in the case of theology ; but here the 
national wealth is obscured, because the Spanish theolo- 
gians are both merged with men of other nations by the 
use of Latin, and separated from one another by the habits 
of the various orders. In the great controversy that shook 
the schools in the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, the leaders of both sides were Spaniards. The 
Jesuits, at least in the first age, might seem to be a specially 
Spanish society, for Spain gave them their leading 
casuists, and the greater dogmatic and ascetical writers. 
But to a great extent it was much the same with the other 
orders, for the Thomist side of Neo-Scholastic theology was 
chiefly represented by the Spanish Dominicans and the 
Carmelites of Salamanca. But though their works are still 
with us, these great writers all belonged to an earlier 
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epoch. For the great Spanish poets, the Spanish Mystics, 
and the Spanish Theologians all flourished in the days of 
Spain’s world-empire. And it remains to be seen whether 
there has been any aftermath of this literary harvest in the 
nineteenth century. 

It is the fashion with some Englishmen to speak of Spain 
as a dying or decaying nation, and they seem to credit it 
with a double-dose of that degeneracy which is sometimes 
ascribed to all the so-called Latin races. But though it is 
indisputable that the two peninsular nations have lost the 
commanding position which they held in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it may be safely affirmed that the 
popular conception of the nature and of the causes of this 
change is grossly inaccurate. We cannot stay to examine 
the large question of a nation’s rise and fall, but we may 
observe in passing that it is easy to confuse the relative with 
the absolute, and the Ptolemaic astronomers were not the 
last to make this confusion. An accidental advantage, a 
start in the race, may give one nation a _ superiority 
to which it has no personal claim, and this will naturally 
disappear with the growth and development of its neigh- 
bours. How far this is the case in the present instance, is 
a large inquiry on which we cannot enter here. But we 
may confess our own belief that the Spaniards of to-day 
need not fear a comparison with their fathers. We are not 
forgetting the loss of the Indies, but a change in the form 
of government need not imply national decay, and when 
colonists of the same stock win their independence this is 
scarcely a sign that that the race isdecaying. It might as 
reasonably be taken as a proof of fresh life and vigour. In 
any case it may be safely said that though it has _ lost 
its old supremacy, the Spanish people, whether in the 
motherland or in the free republics of the new world, still 
forms a considerable portion of civilized mankind. And it 
is at least a little premature to speak of death or decadence. 
Nor can the student of history forget that other nations 
have had their vicissitudes of fortune. England in the 
days of Charles II. might well be considered a decaying 
nation in comparison with her former state in ‘‘the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth,” but all, and more than 
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all her earliest greatness was won back in later centuries. 
And after the grand age of Louis XIV. France sank for a 
time, to rise again with renewed vigour. It may well be that 
Spain is destined to see similar developments in the future. 

What has been said so far of the nation will apply in a 
measure to its modern literature. The golden age of 
Calderon and Lope has gone with the old political 
supremacy. But the Spanish literature still retains some- 
thing of its former vitality and vigour. It has borne some 
fair fruit in the nineteenth century ; and in Spain, as in 
other lands, much of the best literature of the age has been 
quickened by the spirit of religion. This was especially 
the case with the Spanish poets. Thus we find Tomas de 
Carvajal devoting himself to Biblical odes, and other 
poems on sacred subjects. And Alberto Lista, the critic 
and historian, has also added his quota to the long roll of 
religious lyrics that form such a considerable portion of 
Spanish literature. With these men we may mention the 
Mexican poet, Luis Ortiz, a sweet singer of plaintive song. 
One of his best and most characteristic pieces is his 
Plegaria a Maria, a melodious expression of mingled 
confidence and sorrow. Other names might be added, but 
these may well be enough to show that the rich springs of 
Spanish poetry have not yet run dry, and that the country- 
men of Calderon still draw their best inspiration from the 
spirit of religion. 

But this is by no means the only branch of literature 
that has been cultivated by Spanish Catholics in the nine- 
teenth century. And, if we are not mistaken, the first 
place in the whole literature belongs toa writer of a different 
stamp, the philosopher and apologist, Don Jaime Balmes. 
There are, indeed, few writers in any land who can be said 
to have rendered better service to the Catholic cause than 
this Spanish champion. And his name must be added to 
the goodly company of Gérres and Mohler, De Maistre 
and Newman ; and though one of the latest to enter the 
field, we are by no means sure that he was the last in 
merit. But it would be idle to attempt a comparison of 
these great writers, so varied in their gifts and distinctive 
characteristics. For it may well be that each was first in 
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his own way, one in learning, another in eloquence, or 
penetration of thought, or in subtlety and persuasiveness. 
So again, one may have the greater natural gifts; and 
another of lesser genius, but with more opportunities, or 
more concentration of purpose, may surpass him in actual 
achievement. Thus Gorres, for instance, will be regarded 
by many as a man of greater power and genius than 
Balmes, and his influence was certainly a more potent 
factor in modern Catholic literature. Butif we look simply 
at the intrinsic worth of the books they have left us, we 
should be inclined to give the palm to the Spanish writer. 
Unfortunately his career was cut short at the early age of 
thirty-eight. But he had made such good use of the brief 
space allowed him, that his collected works are more than 
a match for those of many authors who had a far longer 
lease of life and labour. 

We might look elsewhere for the deepest thinker, or for 
the most eloquent advocate in our modern literature. But, 
in most instances, this superiority is lessened by some 
defect in other qualities, or the excellence of the work 
achieved is marred by errors or excesses. In Balmes, on 
the contrary, the mental powers were more evenly balanced, 
and his writings are distinguished by a saving good sense 
and moderation. We would not refine too much. But in 
the field of philosophy, in which some of his best work 
was done, most of his Catholic contemporaries would seem 
to fall into two separate classes. On the one hand, we 
have the bold original thinkers, men like De Bonald, 
Lamennais, Baader, Gioberti and Rosmini. And these, 
with all their great powers, have generally erred in one 
way or another, in different degrees and in different direc- 
tions—drifting or tending into Traditionalism, or Ontolo- 
gism or Pantheism. On the other side, we have the 
cautious compilers of text-books, and orthodox editors of 
the old schoolmen. But these, however safe, are seldom 
suggestive ; and they make but little original contribution 
to the sum of Catholic thought and philosophy. Now 
Balmes can hardly be set in either of these diverse classes ; 
for he is at once too orthodox and sober for the first, and 
too bold and original for the second. 
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His chief work in this field, the Filosofia Fondamental, 
is known to many English readers by Henry Brownson’s 
translation. And all who know it will at least allow that 
it is the work of one who has thought for himself, though 
he had sat at the feet of the great masters of medizval 
philosophy. Perhaps we may add that for this very reason 
he had caught more of the true spirit of the old schoolmen 
than many of those who affect to follow the strict letter of 
their teaching. But while the reader will find much in 
Balmes that is bold and original, much that he may not be 
able to accept, he will find nothing that can be justly called 
erroneous or worthy of censure. Not the least merit in 
the Spanish philosopher is his freedom from obscurity, 
and the limpid purity of his language. He is one of 
those few writers, like De Maistre and Newman, who can 
be clear without being shallow. It may be well to add 
that the even balance of his mind is shown not only in 
his own opinions, but in his judgment on others. And 
unlike some of our orthodox critics, he can recognize the 
good service done by the founders of the new philosophy, 
without at the same time adopting their errors. Thus he 
frankly allows that the famous doubt of Descartes had a 
wholesome effect in awakening the minds of contemporary 
philosophers.* Besides the Filosofia Fondamental and 
the little work from which we have just quoted, Balmes 
has also left us a History of Philosophy. 

These philosophical writings necessarily appeal to a 
comparatively narrow circle. But what may well be re- 
garded as the most important work of Balmes, has won a 
well-deserved popularity with a wider range of readers. 
This is his celebrated comparison of Catholicism and 
Protestantism in their relations with European civilization.+ 
In some of his other works, he was simply doing for the 
Catholics of Spain what was being done in various ways 
by many contemporary writers in other lands. But this 
was a book of wider importance for the whole of Europe, 

* Cf. El Criterio, p. 268, nota (14), ‘‘La autoridad de algunos escritores 
se habia levantado mds alto de lo que convenia, y era menester un impetu 
como el de la filosofia de Descartes para derribar 4 los idolos.” 


+ El Protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo en sus relaciones con 
la Civilazacion Europea. 
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and from its first appearance it became the classic authority 
on an important question in Catholic apologetics and 
philosophic history. And for this reason it may be placed 
among the leading theological works of the century, along 
with De Maistre’s Du Pape, Mohler’s Symbolik, and New- 
man’s ‘‘ Essay on Development.” Balmes, like Mohler, 
made use of the comparative method. But while the 
German compared the doctrinal tenets of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, the Spaniard applied the comparison to 
the two systems in their influence on civilization. And in 
this he was treating, in his own way, and for a somewhat 
different purpose, the great social questions which had 
already engaged the attention of De Maistre and De 
Bonald. 

The subject, as we have said, is one of European 
interest, and it has been treated by more than one Catholic 
writer in other lands. But there is, withal, some reason 
for special satisfaction in the reflection that the best book 
on the problem has come to us from a Spaniard. For 
many of the popular objections, brought against the Church 
on this score, are at the same time charges against the 
Spanish people. And when Protestant protagonists seek 
to show that the Reformation is the source of light, and 
liberty, and progress; when they would prove to us the 
evil effects of Catholicism, half their arguments are drawn 
from Spanish history. In this matter, we may say that 
Spain is the veritable corpus delictt. For is it not the chief 
seat of Catholic craft, and Catholic cruelty, the birthplace 
of the Jesuits, and the congenial home of the Inquisition ? 
For this reason, it would seem to be more fit that a Span- 
iard should deal with these difficulties, as a duty both to 
his country and to his religion. And at the same time no 
other could fulfil the task quite so effectively. For if, for 
example, Méhler or Newman had written this book on the 
Church and civilization, it might be open to the objection 
that the author belonged to Northern Europe, and his 
enlightened views might be ascribed to Protestant influ- 
ence. It is otherwise in the case of a Spanish author who 
becomes, if we may so express it, a part of his own evi- 
dence. For not only the reasons which he sets forth, and 
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the facts which he adduces, but his own just sentiments 
on social questions, his political principles, his generous 
hatred of slavery and cruelty, all alike tend to refute the 
current notion that Catholicism has a pernicious influence 
on civic morality. In saying this, we by no means wish 
to commit ourselves to all the views of the Spanish apolo- 
gist, whose book naturally treats of many problems in 
history and politics on which there is wide room for differ- 
ence of opinion. But if it has not been given to 
Balmes to clear up every difficulty, it can be safely said 
that be has laid down the main lines of the true solu- 
tion; while in his calm, dispassionate treatment of 
burning questions, and his manly candour and courage, 
he has set an excellent example to all who come after 
him. 

Along with this work, we may mention another essay in 
apologetics of a more direct and personal character, the 
‘Letters to a Sceptic on Matters of Religion.” Like the 
‘‘Fundamental Philosophy,” and the aforesaid work on 
Civilization, this little book has been translated for the 
benefit of English readers. And we may hope that many 
Catholics in this country have some acquaintance with 
these writings of the Spanish philosopher. But it is pro- 
bably less generally known that, in spite of this varied 
literary activity, the patriotic priest found time to take an 
active part in the political life of his country. The line 
which he adopted was quite in keeping with his general 
temper as a controversialist. For he was one of that 
moderate party which fondly hoped to reconcile the rival 
claims of Carlists and Christinos by a union between the 
two branches of the Royal House. And for some three 
years he edited an able weekly paper in the interests of 
this school of Spanish politicians. When their hopes 
were finally frustrated, the organ naturally came to an end. 
But its three volumes form an interesting and instructive 
monument of Spanish literary and political history. For 
it is well to add that the paper was something more than a 
mere party organ. It was literary, and religious, as well 
as political ; as became a journal edited by a priest and a 
philosopher, and bearing such a title as ‘‘ The Thought of 
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the Nation.”* The leading articles were all written by 
Balmes himself, and some of them form a valuable contri- 
bution to the philosophy of politics. Thus we find him 
making a searching examination into the maxim, ‘‘ The 
King reigns but does not govern.” Asa result, he shows 
us that the power of a constitutional sovereign is some- 
thing very real—a truth which some in this country have 
lately learnt from the ministers of Queen Victoria. In 
another striking paper, Balmes insists that social questions 
lie at the root of politics, and the forms of government for 
which the various parties contend, are not really the end, 
but the means for its attainment. This eminently practical 
theory is illustrated by many examples in European 
history. 

With Balmes, we may mention another Spanish writer 
who laboured in the same field of Catholic defence and 
political philosophy, Donoso Cortés, Marques de Ville- 
gamas. As the former represents the Clergy of Spain, 
the latter is conspicuous in the ranks of those zealous 
Catholic laymen who, like De Maistre, Chateaubriand and 
Montalembert, have done such good service to religion in 
the past century. His collected writings, letters, speeches, 
and essays, were posthumously published by his family, 
and a French translation made them accessible to a wider 
range of readers. The most important of these works, the 
‘¢ Essays on Catholicism, Liberalism and Socialism,” have 
also been rendered into English. 

A pleasing proof of life and progress may be found in the 
number of Catholic periodicals that have sprung up in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. Spain is now well 
provided with theclogical, literary, and scientific organs, 
but most of them have come into existence in the last 
twenty or thirty years. An exception must be made of 
La Cruz, a monthly review published in Madrid, which 
was founded in 1852, and is still one of the most important 
Spanish periodicals. Za Cuidad de Dios, a religious, 
scientific, and literary review, is published twice in the 
month ; it is the organ of the Spanish Augustinians, and 





* El Pensamiento de la Nacion, periodico religioso, politico y literario. 
Bajo la direccion de D. Jaime Balmes. Madrid, 1844-46. 
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for the first few years after its foundation in 1880, it was 
known as Revista Augustiniana. With these, we may 
mention the Dogma vy Razon, of Barcelona, which is on a 
somewhat smaller scale, but has a far larger circulation 
than the others. There are also special organs devoted to 
Canon Law and to Medical Science, and others again of a 
devotional nature, to say nothing of the numerous local or 
diocesan organs. 

What has been said above on the vicissitudes of Spanish 
history, of the golden age of arms and letters, and of the 
true nature of the alleged decadence, may be said also of 
the history of Portugal. For the two nations, though 
really distinct from each other, are yet near akin, and in 
the main they have often shared the same fortune. They 
went forth together on the career of conquest, and but a 
few years separated their literary glories. And though, 
both in arms and letters, Spain attained to greater power, 
the first success was achieved by the sister nation. Vasco 
de Gama’s triumph anticipated that of Columbus, and 
Camoens came before Lope and Calderon. In theological 
literature, Portugal, like Spain, can show a good list of 
great writers; but in this field it never reached the lofty 
height attained by its neighbour. But here, as we have 
said, Spain is probably the richest of the Catholic nations, 
and its only possible rivals are France and Italy. And if in 
this respect Portugal fell short of Spain in the classic days 
of the theological renaissance, it can scarcely be said that 
the difference has been lessened in the past century : for, 
if we may judge by the lists given in Father Hurter’s 
Nomenclator Literarius, the later Portuguese theologians 
are by no means numerons. But though diminished in 
number, they include some writers of ability; as an 
instance of a class of work which has few modern repre- 
sentatives we may mention the Cuzdados Literarios of 
Manoel, Bishop of Beja. This is a volume of essays on 
ecclesiastical education, treating in turn of all the branches 
of sacred and profane studies, and the method in which 
they had best be pursued, Though full of varied and 
curious information and much excellent counsel, the book 
has apparently become food for oblivion, for we have never 
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seen it so much as mentioned by any later writer, and we 
only know it from its own pages. It is clearly an original 
work, but in its general character it bears some resemblance 
to Cardinal Gerdil’s Saggio d@'/nstruzione Teologica, which 
was brought out a few years earlier in Italy. The Por- 
tuguese Volume appeared at Lisbon in 1791, but, as the 
author lived on for more than ten years, we may fairly 
count it with the literature of the nineteenth century. 

Contemporary with Bishop Manoel of Beja, was the 
Oratorian, Theodore Almeyda, who wrote on the harmony 
of Reason and Revelation. Having offended the mighty 
Pombal, he prudently withdrew from the minister’s juris- 
diction and hetook himself to France. A very different 
course was taken by his sometime colleague, Antonio 
Pereira, who left the Oratorian community and became a 
prominent defender of Pombal’s views on ecclesiastical 
government. This voluminous writer died, indeed, in 
1797, but one of his chief works, the Zentativa Theologica, 
provoked more than one answer in later years, and is thus 
closely connected with the controversies of the nineteenth 
century. 

After this somewhat Erastian and anti-papal writer, we 
may notice a Catholic Canonist of a very different stamp, 
the Brazilian, Jeronimo Vilella de Castro-Taveres. His 
Compendio de Direito Ecclesiastico, published in 1855, is 
regarded as a valuable defence of the rights of the Church 
and the Holy See. 

One of the most conspicuous figures in modern Portu- 
guese literature is that versatile writer, Alexandre Hercu- 
lano de Carvalho. It is not for his later anti-Clerical 
writings that we name him here, but for his earlier volumes 
of religious and patriotic poetry. The fervid faith and 
tenderness of A Harpa do Crénte, might well disarm the 
hostility of the most jealous Clerical. And if he re- 
members the author’s bitter words on Roman policy, it 
will only lend a touch of pathos to such poems as that on 
‘‘The Broken Cross.” To readers in other lands, we 
suppose, Herculano is chiefly known by his historical 
works and his romantic novels, both of which must be 
tegarded with somewhat mixed feelings by a writer on 
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Catholic literature. For the histories contain the pages 
that led to Herculano’s quarrel with the clergy, and 
QO Monasticon, an historical novel in two parts, Eurico o 
Presbytero and O Monge de Cistér, opens with a critical 
preface on Clerical Celibacy. Some English readers may 
recall Charles Reade’s vigorous denunciation of this same 
portion of Catholic discipline. But for our part, we think 
some allowance should be made for the novelists when 
they rail against a law, which, however salutary in other 
respects, sets a limit to the possibilities of their art. 
Imagine for a moment what English fiction would have 
lost if Elizabeth had imposed the same law on the Anglican 
clergy! Where, then, would be Mrs. Proudie, or Jane 
Austen’s clerical heroes, or the sad story of Amos Barton ? 

In Catholic periodical literature the Portuguese can 
scarcely be accounted as one of the most favoured nations. 
And in this respect they are considerably behind their 
Spanish neighbours. The most important of the existing 
organs are the monthly ‘‘ ovo Messagetro do Coragao de 
Jesus ;” and a weekly periodical known as O Clero Portuguez. 
A more scientific journal was formerly published by some 
professors of the Coimbra University, but so far as we are 
aware, there is at present no review of the same character 
as the Spanish Cuzdad de Dios. It must be remembered, 
however, that this branch of literature is in most places the 
result of recentdevelopment. And no doubt the deficiency 
in this respect will eventually disappear, though the 
present agitation against the religious orders is hardly 
calculated to encourage any hope of an immediate remedy. 

Although much more might be said on this matter, if 
our limits allowed it; we may now take leave of the 
nations of Latin language. But, before we turn to less 
familiar fields, it may be well to touch on the recent 
Catholic literature in a tongue more akin to our own, 
the Dutch and Flemish of the Low Countries. At first 
sight, it might seem that but little could be expected here. 
For not only are Holland and Belgium among the smaller 
nations of Europe; but, in each case, the Catholic works 
in Dutch or Flemish will only form, at the most, a moiety 
of the national literature. More than half the literature of 
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Holland is not Catholic ; and half, or more than half, the 
Belgian literature is not Flemish. And the Catholic 
writers in Low Dutch are thus overshadowed, in the one 
case by their Protestant fellow-countrymen, and in the 
other by their French-speaking fellow-Catholics. Happily, 
however, in spite of these difficulties, the nineteenth 
century has seen the development of a vigorous and 
flourishing Catholic literature in Dutch and Flemish. 

But after all that has been said on the work done in other 
lands, the reader will hardly expect or desire us to make 
any detailed examination of these twin literatures. And we 
must fain be content with a brief notice of one or two 
representative writers. In the past century, Holland, like 
Germany, and in some respects even more than Germany, 
has been the chosen home of scientific scholarship and 
criticism. And the Dutch Catholics are by no means 
wanting in those habits of accuracy and thoroughness 
which distinguish so many of their Protestant coutrymen. 
In the field of politics, their intelligence and determination 
have won for them a position not unlike that of the German 
Cenire. And as Maarten van Maartens has lately told us, 
the Catholic party in Parliament is one of the chief powers 
in the land. Hence it need not surprise us, if their books 
and literary organs are marked by some of the best qualities 
to be found in the work of their German neighbours. 

As afavourable example ofa Dutch Catholic writer, we may 
take the Dominican philosopher, Father De Groot, whose 
Life of St. Thomas Aquinas we have already had occa- 
sion to quote in these pages. The subject of that book 
was one to try the strength and capabilities of any 
biographer. For it needed a comprehensive grasp of the 
history and the philosophical ideas of medizval Europe; 
since, without this, it would be impossible to understand, 
or interpret to others, the life of the Angelic Doctor. And, 
on the other hand, it required some skill, and a just sense 
of artistic proportion, to keep the surroundings duly sub- 
ordinate to the central figure of the story. Such was the 
task which Father De Groot successfully accomplished. 
And his life of the Saint is at once a pleasing specimen 
of the biographer’s art ; and a help in studying the history 
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of medizval philosophy. The style of the Dutch writer 
is always clear and readable; nor is it wanting in touches 
of literary beauty. We may cite the following passage in 
which the author speaks of the Saint’s departure from 
Koln. 

‘‘But if he might never more behold that sanctuary 
soaring Heavenwards, he was himself to be the founder 
of a yet greater monument to the honour of God’s holy 
Name. Gerhard von Riele’s Cathedral and the Summa 
Theologica of Thomas Aquinas will tell to coming gene- 
rations that a great race has lived in Europe, that there 
was an age of high-soaring art and science, that the Cross 
has quickened mankind with a higher strength, and given 
men comfort amid the inevitable sorrows of this fleeting 
world.” * 

While this book may be considered as his most important 
work ; it was by no means the only service that Father De 
Groot has rendered to the great medizval teacher. For, 
some few years since, this true disciple of St. Thomas was 
appointed to the chair of Scholastic Philosophy, which had 
been established by the liberal and enlightened authorities 
of the University of Amsterdam. Here he had ample oppor- 
tunity for interpreting the master’s teaching to the modern 
world.+ 

As might be expected from the energy in other fields, 
the Catholics of Holland are well provided with religious 
and scientific periodicals. The most important of these is 
De Katholiek, of Leyden and Utrecht, a monthly review 
which was founded in 1842. Its list of contributors includes 
most of the chief Catholic writers of Holland, among them 
being such men as the historian Dr. Nuyens, and the poet 
and statesmen Dr. Schaepman. Besides this, there are 
the Jesuit organ, ‘‘ Studien,” which answers to the ‘‘Month ” 
in England ; and the popular weekly paper, the ‘‘ Katho- 
lieke Illustratie.”’ 

The fate of another highly important Dutch Catholic 





* Cf. Het Leven Van den H. Thomas Van Aquino, Kerkleeraar en 
Patroon der Studien. Door P. Fr. J. V. De Groot, O. P. Utrecht, 1882, 
p. 112. 

t A French version of Father De Groot's inaugural lecture was published 
at the time in the Revue Thomiste. 
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periodical, the Wetenschappelijke Nederlander, may serve 
to illustrate the fact that, in spite of minor differences in 
local uses or pronunciation, the Dutch and Flemish form 
in reality onelanguage and literature. For this ‘‘ Scientific 
Dutchman,” which was formerly published at Amsterdam, 
has since been merged in the Dietsche Warande of Ghent. 
The latter organ was founded, in 1855, by the late Dr. 
Joseph Alberdingk-Thijm, a distinguished poet and man 
of letters who rendered lasting service to the Catholic 
Church in Holland. 

In Belgium the Flemish was at one time in a state of 
subjection, and even stood in some danger of being sup- 
planted by the French as the language of culture and of 
letters. But here, as in many other parts of Europe, the 
nineteenth century has seen a strong and_ victorious 
national movement, and the common speech of the Flem- 
ings has fully asserted its rights as a literary language. 
The foremost Flemish writer of the century is the novelist 
Hendrik Conscience, whose works are widely known and 
appreciated in French and English versions. One of 
these, ‘‘ The Lion of Flanders,” a vivid historical romance 
of the days when the Flemings threw off the French yoke, 
was an important factor in the national movement. 

Along with Conscience, we may mention the scholarly 
poet-priest, Guido Geselle, who did much to promote the 
cause of Flemish literature. In the last decade of the 
century, with the help of some kindred spirits, he started 
a fortnightly organ known as the Bzekor/, devoted to the 
literary cultivation of Flemish. A prominent feature in 
its pages is the substitution of a pure native rendering for 
French, or other foreign words, in general use. Some of 
these translations might give welcome aid to those patriotic 
German purists, who are endeavouring to free their own 
tongue from such alien elements. 

Belgium has long been rich in Catholic scholars, 
Biblical critics and Orientalists. And in the past century 
the roll has been swelled by such names as Beelen, Van 
Steenkiste, Abbeloos and Lamy, and many more. Many 
of these writers were Flemings, but for various reasons 
most of their work was written in Latin. But Flemish has 
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been largely used in works of a more practical or devo- 
tional nature; and with the further spread of the move- 
ment it will probably follow the example of German, and 
extend its conquests in the domain of theology and 
exegetics. 

Taken together, the works of the Dutch and the Flem- 
ings would form a considerable body of varied and excel- 
lent Catholic literature. It is true that it might well seem 
to be dwarfed, when we compare it with the larger literature 
of the great Latin nations, France and Spain and Italy. 
But we must remember that these Catholics of the Low 
Countries do not stand alone. And their work should be 
joined with that of their brothers of kindred Teutonic 
speech, in Germany and England. Even then, it may be 
doubted whether the whole together will equal the Latin 
literature in mass, or excel it in value. But, at least the 
balance will be more even. And apart from the ties of 
language, the Catholic literatures of Holland, Germany, 
and England are united by a common characteristic: they 
are all of younger growth. Catholic Spain and Italy were 
rich in letters a century since, when these lands were com- 
paratively barren. Hesternt sumus. It is well that the 
others still preserve so much of their olden glories. But 
the opening up and development of these new fields is, 
surely, the brightest and the most hopeful sign in this 
century of Catholic Literature. 


W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 





ART. IV.—UNIVERSITY LIFE IN 
MEDIAEVAL OXFORD. 


Epistolea Academica, Oxon. (Registrum F.) Edited by 
the Rev. Henry Anstey, M.A. Twovols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

HE origin and rise of the medizval university has 
already been traced in the pages of this Review. 

From what was then set down in regard to the Student 

University at Bologna, the University of Masters at Paris, 

and from the story of our own Oxford, the main factor in the 

early growth of that great educational institution was recog- 
nised to be the corporate spirit of the guild struggling to 
achieve and maintain its independence. The strife was 
against principalities and powers—against King and 
Bishop on the one hand, and on the other against the 
citizens of the town, in which the University had found a 
X local habitation and a name, and the University’s own 
recalcitrant sons. Possessing little of this world’s goods, 
it was a comparatively easy matter for the University to 
enforce a compelling appeal to commercial cupidity by 
shaking off the dust from its feet and migrating to another 
city, whilst encroachment from within was met by the 
refusal of inception to degrees and the declaration of a 
boycott against the contumacious. Its early poverty was 
its strength, and it not only lived but even thrived on its 
’ misfortunes, for there was always one tribunal to which an 
appeal could be made with confidence of an ultimate equit- 
able settlement—the Papal Court. But when privileges 
had been thus fought for and won, and a great position 
achieved, there came an inflow of benefactions which 
tended to fix the University in the place in which its lands 
and houses stood, and to which its revenues were attached. 
A new phase of University history opened with the com- 
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mencement in the closing years of the thirteenth century _ 
of collegiate foundations, wherein students might live in 
common and study in quiet, secure at qnce from the x 
temptations of free life in the town and the haunting 
anxieties concerned with daily bread. But the colleges 
were private institutions, and for the favoured tew, so that 
the University, corporately poor, had still to rely on the 
parish churches for its places of public meeting. The 
means of study were also sadly wanting, and the privileges 
so hardly won were continually threatened. The old 
mobility had, however, gone, and other weapons had to be 
found. Having lived on its misfortunes and its powers of 
retaliation, the University had now, in a sense, to live on 
its wits. Without ceasing to make a stand against 
encroachment, the University mainly relied on the power 
of a soft tongue, substituting for the old drastic methods a 
persistent courting of the favour of the great in Church 
and State, and systematic appeals to the generosity of the 
wealthy. Of the way in which this new form of the 
struggle for existence was maintained, the collection of 
documents mentioned at the head of this article, and edited 
by Mr. Anstey, gives us at once an authentic and lively 
illustration. 

Registrum F., as it is called from one of the scribes who 
helped to copy it, is a letter book which includes the-cor- 
respondence of the University during nearly the whole of 
the fifteenth and the first nine years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the year 1421 to the year 1509. Besides letters 
to and from the University, it also contains a large amount 
of miscellaneous matter in the shape of testimonials in 
favour of Oxford men, receipts for pensions, subscriptions, 
donations, and rents, commemorations of founders and 
benefactors, decrees and ordinances. It thus forms a 
natural sequel to, and, in fact, a continuation of the Chan- 
cellor’s and Proctor’s Books, which, under the title of 
Munimenta Academica, Mr. Anstey edited for the Rolls 
series as far back as 1868. As was the case with many 
others, the MS. was long alienated from the University, to 
which it was restored in 1605 by Dr. Abbott, and lately, 
thanks to the patient labour of Mr. Anstey, who spent five 
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years in deciphering and editing the crabbed hands in 
which the various documents are copied, and to the 
courageous initiative of the Oxford Historical Society, has 
at last been rendered accessible to the public. 

As far as it goes, the work supplies us with a genuine 
and tolerably complete record of the past. Its 507 letters, 
48 of which are in English and the remainder in Latin, 
and its numerous other documents, form a quarry of valu- 
able information, not, indeed, of the facts and figures of 
University history, but concerning the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the men who made it. Its value is thus illustrative 
rather than precise. Occupied almost entirely with the 
state of the University and its ordinary business, these 
records give us a vivid record of the past. The condition 
of learning, its fears and anxieties, its hopes and projects, 
are traced by contemporary hands, and we are made 
witnesses of the bloodless warfare which the University, 
‘*this fortress of learning,” was ever waging against the 
compassing foes of culture and religion. Whilst, on the 
one hand, vaunt is continually made of its constant care 
for religion and its zeal for the maintenance of the purity 
of the faith, and for the diffusion of learning, there is, on 
the other, a curious combination of unblushing begging 
for help and favour and of sturdy resistance against every 
attempt at invasion of the rights and privileges that had 
been acquired. A brutal age of blood and iron could not 
but afford occasion for ceaseless apprehension of what 
might result from its hostility. Hence the pitiable appeals, 
couched in terms of flagrant flattery, mingled with whining 
distress, in which the anxious or persecuted clerks exposed 
their poverty and misery in the hope of securing the 
patronage and protection of the powerful. ‘There is an 
entire artlessness in the whole production, with its bad 
spelling, bad writing, and shaky grammar, its omissions 
and mutilations, together with the clear absence of any 
fear that the transactions set down would ever be known 
outside the limits of the actual correspondence, which 
makes us feel that, with due allowance for a_ natural 
exaggeration of language, we may place entire reliance on 
the trustworthiness of what we read as giving a faithful 
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sin representation of the thoughts and feelings of the writers, 
the and the condition of the Church, the University, and 
has education in the period covered. In this way these two 
volumes may be regarded as accomplishing for University 
— history during the fifteenth century what the Paston letters 
fers; FM do in another sphere of the national life. They enable us 
tin, to get behind the facts of history and to watch the working 
alu- of the various influences from which those facts emerged. 
s of It will be the endeavour of this article to present some 
feel- illustration of certain main features in medizval University 
itive life drawn from these documents. Before entering upon 
the our main purpose it will, however, be well to cast a broad 
hese and rapid glance at the history of the University during 
tion the years to which the documents belong. 
ects, The period covered (1421-1509) takes in the reigns of 
nade Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard III., and Henry VII., 
sity, closing with the accession of Henry VIII. It was the era 
- the which saw the commencement and completion of the great 
- the public buildings of the University, especially the Divinity 
case School, with the library above it, and the rebuilding of the 
urity Church of St. Mary the Virgin. With Wrycliffism at 
3» ON length overwhelmed, and the University submissive after. _ 
ging the disorder that attended a determined stand in 1411 for 
very its real or supposed rights against the Archbishop of 
had Canterbury, there was opportunity for those who preferred 
not learning to privilege to put forth strenuous efforts for its 
what advancement. For many years the Dons were on their 
eals, best behaviour. This does not mean that Wycliffe’s teach- 
ning ing had really taken any deep root. As far as the Univer- 
osed sity is concerned, the story reads like a struggle more for 
the academical privilege than for liberty of thought and 
S an speech. The Board of Judges of his doctrines, though pur- 
bad posely packed with persons ‘‘ sufficiently suspected,” could 
10ns not but condemn the 267 propositions drawn from his works 
any to be burnt at Carfax, and no less an authority on Univer- 
own sity history than Mr. Rashdall plainly says that the oppo- 
hich Sition of the University to Archbishop Courtenay’s visita- 
tural tion arose from very mixed motives :— 
ce on On the side of Wycliffe were enlisted not only the religious 


ithful zeal of the Lollard but the local patriotism of the North country- 
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man, the chronic antipathy of the secular scholar to the Friars, 
the antipathy of the Realist to the Nominalist, the antipathy 
of the Artist to the higher Faculties, and also the 
academic pride of loyal Oxonians. A good deal of pure ruffian- 
ism must have been called in to support what might possibly be 
called the Protestant party (Universtties of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, Vol. II., p. 435). 


Once subdued, however, there was, indeed, every reason 
for the authorities of the University to continue in a 
humble mood. Poverty was still the stepmother of learn- 
ing and the great drawback to the material progress com- 
menced in the foundation of colleges. The prosperity en- 
joyed during the short reign of Henry V., which lasted 
from 1413 to 1422, was disturbed by rumblings of trouble 
from the discredited followers of Wycliffe. Wiéith the acces- 
sion of the infant Henry VI., came a flood of difficulties. 
The Lollards still persisted in endeavours, as Anthony Wood 
expresses it, ‘‘to divide the University and bring it into 
confusion to serve their own ends,” whilst many heart- 
burnings were caused by a campaign against personal 
tithes initiated by the Friars, who appear to have been led 
by an Augustinian, one William of Stanford. Besides the 
usual current of contentions with the tradespeople, things 
were complicated by an internal feud between the Univer- 
sity and the Bachelors of Civil Law, who demanded the 
title of Masters. The matter of dispute seems sufficiently 
trivial, but, touching as it did the vital question of pri- 
vilege, it assumed alarming proportions from the bad 
blood and consequent divisions which it engendered. Nor 
were these difficulties diminished by a long series of epi- 
demics of pestilence in Oxford, the first of which broke out 
owing to heavy floods in the district and overcrowding in 
the halls. Three years later, another outbreak wrought 
such havoc among the scholars that they were allowed to 


‘go down and read in the country. The reign closed with 


a fresh struggle against the townspeople and another dis- 


/ pute with the Friars. Favourably inclined as was the 


King to learning, the days of his rule had brought no 
prosperity to Oxford. The desolating effects of the wars 
of the Roses, the restriction of preferments for scholars 
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caused by the appropriation of churches, the scanty supply 
of exhibitions, and the general want of interest in educa- 
tion, due to the absence of the Bishops from their dioceses— 
all these were factors in the langour into which the cause 
of learning was lapsing. 

After Edward IV. had carved his way to the throne in 
1461, the poverty among the students had so deepened »_ 
that they were licensed to beg. Richard III. paid a visit 
to the University in 1483—the year of his accession—and 
granted a charter confirming its privileges. With the 
accession of Henry VII., in 1485, came a fresh outbreak of 
pestilence, ‘‘a strange and unheard-of sickness,” which, 
though it only lasted about six weeks, raged with such 
fatal violence that the scholars had to disperse. The 
arrival in Oxford in 1488 of Cornelius Vitellius ‘‘to pro- 
pagate and settle the studies of true and genuine humanity” 
is an indication of an attempt to get abreast with the learning 
of the day, but in the following year we find the University 
drawn into a town quarrel over the election of the Mayor, 
besides being embroiled in a domestic strife concerning the 
election of a bedell. Plague was again rife in 1493. The 
detrimental effects of its virulence were quickly visible in, 
disorganised classes, and so serious a state of insubordina- © 
tion, and even vice, on the part of the students, that there 
was grave talk of removing or annulling the University. — 
So dire, indeed, became the poverty of the scholars, that 
large numbers had to have resort to manual labour, whilst 
in 1503, so terrible were the ravages of pestilence that 
lectures were suspended for a year, and the students 
departed. 

This is a dark picture, but the heads of the University 
never lost heart. Amid a crowd of difficulties they had 
the courage, in the early part of the century, to put their 
hands to a task of no mean magnitude—the provision of a 
Divinity School. A site was obtained from Balliol Col- 
lege, and the letters in the volumes before us are an 
evidence of the splendid pertinacity with which the heads 
pressed the claims of the new building upon the generosity 
of the wealthy. One awkward cause of delay was the com- 
mandeering of the workmen for the King’s foundation at 
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Eton and his Chapel at Windsor, but the year 1480 saw the 
completion of a building in the perpendicular style of two 
storeys, the lower being the Divinity School and the upper 
a library for the reception of the books bequeathed by the 
Bishops of Durham and Worcester and Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester. Eight years later, the rebuilding of St. 
Mary’s Church was entered upon, and the work was com- 
pleted before the death of Henry VII. 
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Concurrently with these great material undertakings, the 1 

Register shows us that the University was indefatigable in ( 

her work for the formation of scholars. She followed them I 

‘ into the world with her letters of recommendation, and natur- i 

ally did not forget them when, arrived at place and power, n 

they could be of use to herself by their wealth or interest. 7 

A mutual tie had been created which, if used somewhat L 

inordinately by the University, the old scholars did not S 

repudiate. In dealing with and on behalf of her sons, the k 

University appealed to the strongest affections and the hi 

“ most solemn sense of piety and duty by standing forth in w 

the light of a mother. ‘‘ Alma Mater” is an expression br 

so well known to the students of our older colleges to-day, fr 

that it has assumed, on the lips of many, a half-jocular he 

meaning (indeed, at one it is even used as a name for the Sic 

big handkerchiefs lent to the lads when suffering from Sa 

colds), quite overshadowing the very real sense in which Pc 

the words stand to some, and which they certainly carried the 

to the ears and hearts of our forefathers at Oxford and at chi 

a the Oxford foundation at Douay. The growth of sucha ref 
i | feeling is not hard to explain. In days when travel was wh 
HI difficult and rarely undertaken, the University was a boy's im ‘ia 
At home for several years. Again, as Mr. Anstey points out, dea 
ih v the very great preponderance of the priesthood, and con- ber 
sequent renunciation of family ties by the large majority of Cor 

the resident masterssuggested, with a peculiar force, the crea- mj 5° 

tion of fictitious bonds of relationship and gave them a reality chil 

and strength which rooted them in the heart and became afm 4" 

powerful motive of action and guide of conduct in life. The gm ©! 

motherhood of the University thus became so distinctive 4 “sm 

isa, 





feature of medizval academic life that it could scarcely fai 
to receive copious illustration in the letters before us. 
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In an appeal to the Chapter of the Benedictines for help 
in the erection of the Divinity School, a letter states that 
the request is made with all the more confidence from the 
deeply-seated consciousness that ‘‘the University is our 
tender mother, whose wondrous fertility adorns the world.” 
When Master Thomas Bromis was elected Bishop of 
Chichester, the University was ready with a letter to the 
Pope begging that the election might be ratified. ‘Our 
mother, the University of Oxford,” pleaded for ‘‘ her most 
dear son, our brother most nobly nourished on the same 
mother’s breast.” Again, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is implored to listen to the University which, ‘‘like the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee, pleads for her son,” Master 
Thomas King. John, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Lord Chancellor of England, is reminded that the Univer- 
sity is the mother from whose full breast his abounding 
knowledge took its beginning. She therefore turns to 
him a tearful face, and has no shame in acquainting him 
with her troubles—the sufferings which, whilst in labour, 
bringing forth the fruits of learning, she has to endure 
from unnatural and ungrateful sons who try to strip her of 
her liberties. And that this sentiment was not all on one 
side is clear from a letter of the year 1480 from the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who wrote to say that he would bring Edward 
Pole, nephew of Edward 1V., to Oxford. To his promise 
that ‘‘it shall not be long before I come to lay that noble 
child in his mother’s lap,” the University appropriately 
replies that his lordship thus gives a proof of his filial love 
which, though not needed, was nevertheless highly appre- 
ciated. This can be easily understood when the general 
dearth of students during the fifteenth century is remem- 
bered. In a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Convocation in 1438, the University, our mother, is repre- 
sented as crying in filial ears, like Rachel bewailing her 
children and refusing to be consoled because their numbers 
are dwindling from the persistent persecution of her 
enemies, from the scarcity of food and provisions, the 
slender and infrequent rewards accorded to merit, and the 
disastrous effects of a protracted and desolating war. 
Once fair to look upon, fruitful as the vine and famed 
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amongst the nations, she now sits squalid and desolate, 
because neither the stranger nor the children of her womb 
acknowledge her. The thousands of her scholars are 
reduced to one, the halls are locked and the schools closed, 
whilst for those that remain there is no hope of reward or 
of the honourable preferment due to laborious study. 
Here we have a touch which is repeated again and again 
in several of the letters. If, like Rachel, the University 
wept over her losses, like the mother of the Zebedee she 
pleaded for those that were true to her, and, like the 
woman of Canaan, persevered in prayer forthem. With 
affectionate interest she followed her children forth into the 
world with testimonial letters, backing their suits, and com- 
mending them to the good offices of those who had influ- 
ence to serve or preferment to dispense. 

These are but a few illustrations of the way in which the 
idea of the maternal relation in which the University stood 
to her scholars is described and acted upon. It was made 
the basis upon which favours were entreated, and obedience 
claimed, and on which every appeal was made more or less 
to rest. And what was thus put forward on behalf of the 
University as a whole was laid upon his scholars as a par- 
ticular duty by the founder of Merton :— 

I enjoin the said scholars, by God’s goodness and their own 
hopes of happiness in this life and the next, that when, by the 
help of the Lord, they have come to better fortune, they will 
endeavour to promote the welfare of this house in every fair 
and honourable manner, and will! diligently, when need shall be, 
stand up in defence of it and its belongings (Merton College, by 
B. W. Henderson, p. 279). 

This passage in the statutes of Merton enjoins what it 
will be seen is but the necessary consequence of the mother- 
. hood of the University—and, indeed, the complement of 
it—the brotherhood of its members. Whenever a letter 
was sent on behalf of a scholar launched upon the world 
or elected to a high place, or appealing to such a one’s 
generosity for the interest of his influence or more material 
aid, he was almost unfailingly addressed as confraier 
noster, the brother of those by whom the request was pre- 
ferred. The idea and the duties flowing from it were still 
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further inculcated and strengthened by the oaths exacted 
from the scholar at every step in his academic career, and 
stringently enforced by the penalty of excommunication. 
Thus, when in 1437, Master Philip Norris, a Professor of 
Theology who had got embroiled with the Friars, was 
denounced to the Pope as a heretic, the University not 
only declared him innocent, but wrote to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, the Lord Chancellor, before whom the 
accused was to answer, reminding his lordship that the 
right of determining such a matter lay with Congregation, 
‘according to the privileges of our mother,” the inviolate 
observance of which was secured by the oaths taken by 
those suckled at her breast. At the same time Norris him- 
self was warned against answering the charge before the 
Chancellor, as to do so would be a violation of University 
privilege and of his own oaths. His pleading must be 
made before his own mother, by whom he would be fairly 
judged. 

But if the University was the mother of the scholars, 
poverty was assuredly the step-mother under whose baneful 
influence, and upon whose hard and niggard !zp most of 
them were nurtured. No student of University history, 
and certainly no reader of the letters now under considera- 
tion can doubt that, even after every allowance is made 
for exaggeration of language, poverty was the dark cloud X 
under which most of the scholars and masters lived and 
worked. With the fixing of the University in Oxford by 
the foundation of colleges and other endowments, the time 
had gone by when poverty rendered easier the employment 
of the means by which its organisation was developed. 
Poverty, we are assured with much metaphor, was the 
hateful stepmother of learning, the great obstacle to the 
scholars seeking the pearl of knowledge in the field of the 
Lord, from which many had to turn away in despair 
and abandon their studies. It bore as heavily upon the 
University in its corporate capacity as upon the men indi- 
vidually. From a letter to Convocation in 1432, and 
another to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1438, it 
appears that the provision of fitting equipment for its 
representatives invited to attend the Council of Basle was 

[Vo. 39 of Fourth Series.] 36 
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a matter of no little difficulty. There was no lack of men 
capable of refuting the pestilent heresies afoot, but gratified 
though they were with the invitation, they did not see how 
it could be accepted. They therefore wrote to the Arch- 
bishop, begging him to assist them to provide the money 
necessary for sending forth their deputation in a manner 
befitting the dignity of the University in obedience to the 
direct summons received from Pope Eugenius. With the 
, masters in such a plight it is no surprise to find that many 
‘Sof the scholars patronised the petty tailors in the suburbs 
who were not members of the Tailors’ Guild, and that 
some, pauperes et indigentes, made their own clothes. 
Poverty was, in fact, the danger which beset University 
life on every hand, and against which the acquisition and 
maintenance of privileges were intended as a protection. 
Granted in the first instance by the noble and magnanimous 
generosity of rulers in Church and State for ‘‘the increce 
of learning and conning men,” the University never failed 
to insist on their observance. Asa check on the commer- 
Xcial rapacity of the townspeople, the University undertook 
to assess the rents of lodgings, and, in order to keep down 
prices, even opposed the imposition of heavy taxes upon 
the tradespeople. We have an example of this in a decree 
issued by Congregation in 1428 to all ‘‘the faithful of 
Christ,” declaring that support shall be given to the Chan- 
cellor and Proctors in the resistance offered by them to the 
Mayor, bailiffs, and other officials of the town of Oxford, 
extorting illegal taxes from the vendors of such victuals as 
oysters, fish, rabbits, eggs, and other provisions, within 
the liberties of the said town and against the will of the 
said University. It was doubtless a similar desire to save 
its members from the ruinous expenses of the lay courts, 
and to secure the advantage accruing from fines for the 
Court of the Chancellor that supplied the motive of the 
persistence with which the University, even at times when 
acquiescence would have appeared, at any rate, tempor- 
arily more diplomatic, insisted on the right to try its own 
members. 
A like motive underlay the strictness with which the 
University required the payment of the fees and debts due 
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to her from her subjects. In 1442 the Grammar Masters 
refused to pay the annual pension of six marks which had 
been levied on their earnings for the remuneration of the 
two Regent Masters who, at the beginning of the previous 
century, had been appointed to superintend them. Unable 
to come to any amicable arrangement, both sides appealed 
to the King, whose decision was given in favour of the 
Grammar Masters. John Brasyll, one of the defendants, 
was cited during the dispute to appear before Congregation 
as guilty of perjury for not having paid the statutable fee 
within the appointed time of twelve months from the date 
of his license, in order to show cause why the usual sen- 
tence of excommunication and deprivation should not be 
passed against him. About ten years earlier, there had 
been a similar difficulty with the scholars of the Benedic- 
tine Order, who had refused to pay the fee of one mark due 
to the masters whose lectures they attended. The scholars 
appealed to Rome, and their appeal was supported by an 
inhibition and citation of the Court of Arches. As usual 
in such a moment of difficulty, the University turned to its 
powerful friends. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was 
implored to use his influence with the Lord Chancellor, on 
the one hand, to stay further proceedings, and with the 
Abbots of St. Albans and Abingdon on the other, to enforce 
the payment of the usual fees, the loss of which would fall 
so heavily on the University. Though we are not told 
definitely how the matter ended, it would seem to have 
been settled in favour of the University, for there is a letter 
of the year 1465 sent to the General Council of the Bene- 
dictines deploring the departure of several of its subjects 
from the University. It was a most unusual step, and not 
within their memory, urged the masters, for so many men 
of weight to shift their abode from a place where their 
Order had always been held in high consideration, and 
where they had flourished above all others. It could not 
be for lack of Theological Professors, for men flocked to 
Oxford from far and wide to pursue that most holy study. 
The worst of it was that the departure of so many monks 
might cause others to go, and so bring great loss on the- 
University. The Regents were quite unaware of the 
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reasons for such a step, but if the carissimt patres would 
only explain the cause, the best endeavours would be used 
to remove it. 

The burden of poverty fell with special weight upon 
those who, after having obtained their mastership in Arts, 
remained to study in the higher faculties of Theology and 
Canon and Civil Law. To their. present difficulties was 
added the gloom of an uncertain future, unless they could 
obtain exhibitions and the promise of preferment. One 
can therefore easily understand the jealous heartburnings 
with which, in many cases, the exercise of papal provision 
was viewed, and which found utterance in Antony Wood’s 
complaint that ‘‘ virtue and learning went barefoot, while 
asses and fools who had money rode in pompous array.” 
This helps us to appreciate the eagerness with which 
the University received the Duke of Bedford’s expression 
of an intention to found lectureships in Arts and Philosophy 
and the eloquence with which a speedy fulfilment of the 
design was urged upon him and canvassed with his brother 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. His Grace is told that 
learning stands forth as the noblest of noble things, the 
glory of kings and the safeguard of kingdoms. From it is 
born the policy of States, and by it the decrees of kings are 
strengthened ; by it, too, are wars and contentions brought 
to an end, justice is rendered effective and fruitful, and an 
obedient people formed. The letter closes with the hope 
that the Duke will carry out his design for the driving out 
of poverty, the stepmother of learning, to the glory of God, 
the lasting glory of his own name, and his eternal merit in 
heaven. Meantime, the Chancellor is sent on to explain 
the matter more fully. Not content with this, the shrewd 
Dons wrote, as we have said, to Duke Humphrey to beg 
him to use his influence with his brother for the fulfilment 
of a design which is described as nothing short of a celica 
inspiratio. Equally intelligible, too, is the language 
addressed in 1443 to the Duke of Northumberland for 
having made over the advowson of the Church of Arncliffe 
to University College, which had been founded for the 
special advancement of theological study, and was the 
eldest daughter of the University. Such a gift for the 
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fostering of the true faith, the banishment of heresy, and 
the provision of medicine for the soul was one of the 
actions which most merited immortal memory. Urgent 
appeals were at the same time sent to the Archbishop of 
York and his Dean and Chapter to place no hindrance in 
the way of this appropriation, the idea of which, the Duke 
was told, was assuredly ‘‘inspired in the mind of his 
Serene Dominacion, an impregnable tower of the Catholic 
faith, by the measureless mercy of the Holy Spirit.” 

It had been provided by a Provincial Constitution that 
graduates should be preferred to non-graduates for ecclesi- 
astical promotion. In spite of that, however, kissing still 
continued to go by favour, and we have numerous copies 
of piteous appeals addressed to successive Archbishops, 
imploring them to enforce the systematic execution of the 
order, through the non-observance of which many were 
compelled to abandon their studies. The letter of 1438, to 
which reference has already been made, describing how 
scarce a thousand students remained in the University, also 
referred to the deplorable plight of those who toiled on into 
declining years, and, learned as they were, met with no 
reward, being ousted by ignorant and unlettered men who 
entered into their labours. A similar appeal was made to 
Convocation in the following year, begging that the Pro- 
vincial Constitution might be enforced by penalty to 
prevent young students being turned from the ways of 
learning by the idea that they led to no career. 

Amidst such general and individual poverty the question 
of affording temporary help to the poor scholars naturally 
became one of standing urgency. It was met in a manner 
peculiarly characteristic of, if not absolutely confined to, the 
English Universities. The earliest establishment of an en- 
dowment to be used in loans to scholars at Oxford is prob- 
ably due to an ordinance issued in the year 1240 by Bishop 
Grosseteste of Lincoln. In accordance with this, the annual 
fine paid by the town as a compensation for a raid on the 
University about twenty years previously was made over 
to the Abbot and Convent of Eynsham, and placed in a 
chest at St. Frideswyde’s. From this sum, the scholars 
were allowed to borrow on condition that they deposited in 
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the chest some pledge, such as a book, a cup, or an article 
of clothing, exceeding in value the amount of the loan. 
Pledges not redeemed within the year were sold by public 
auction for the benefit of the chest. As no interest was 
demanded, it will be understood what a wise and useful 
form of charity was thus provided at a time when Jews 
were the only money-lenders and when it was even found 
necessary to issue a special order to prevent those resident 
in Oxford from charging more than 43 per cent. interest. 
The practical utility of the scheme was quickly recognised 
and its beneficence extended by the private bequests which 
it attracted. Indeed, the foundation of similar chests became 
so favourite a form of benefaction, that no fewer than twenty 
were established in Oxford alone. The documents before 
us make mention of eighteen, which were known as the 
Burnell, Chichele, Chicester, Danvers, Exeter, Feen, Five 
Keys, Four Keys, Gildford, Langton, Lincoln, Old Uni- 
versity, Queen’s, Selton, Seven Arts, and Three Philoso- 
phies, Vaughan and Hussey, Warwick, and Winton 
Chests. 

The details of the business-like footing upon which these 
chests were managed are a matter of some interest. Of one 
especially, that founded in 1430 by Henry Chichele, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, we are supplied with tolerably full 
information. In reply to an announcement of his intention 
to found a chest, the University indited a letter of florid 
thanks, in which it is declared that his Grace’s most happy 
thought will enable the youths gathered from the ends of 
the earth and planted in the field of his University to grow 
in knowledge and virtue, and bear blossom and fruit in 
God’s holy Church. With the letter was enclosed a draft 
copy of the statutes for chests, the exact import of which 
would be explained by the bearer. Chichele, however, 
appears not to have been altogether satisfied with the exist- 
ing statutes, for he drew up an ordinance of his own, which 
he submitted to the University. In spite of the ‘‘ bent 
head” and ‘‘ attentive ears” with which his recommenda- 
tions were said to have been received, his Grace was 
informed that various difficulties stood in the way of the 
acceptance of his suggestions. He was therefore desired, 
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with much elegant circumlocution, to withdraw his pro- 
posals in favour of what Congregation considered a more 
suitable ordinance. This request is preceded by a long 
preface on the utility of chests, the foundation of which in 
the University, the Archbishop was assured with a naive 
multiplication of metaphors, revived the scholars who, as 
vines in the vineyard of the Lord, were perishing from lack 
of water and the means of subsistence, and was a work of 
charity to those who in much want were seeking learning, 
the pearl of great price, in the field of the Lord. In accord- 
ance with a common and prudent custom, the Chancellor, 
Master Gilbert Kymer, was sent to explain matters to the 
Archbishop, who, falling in with the representations made 
to him, withdrew the form of ordinance he had proposed, 
and left the matter of the administration of his gift of 200 
marks in the hands of the University. 

An ordinance was accordingly issued in 1432, by which 
it was provided that the fund should be kept in a chest 
to be known as the Chichele Wyche, or Chest. The 
administration. df the money was placed in the hands of 
three guardians, to be elected annually, who were em- 
powered, after solemnly swearing to observe the regu- 
lations, to lend money from the Chest on a sufficient 
pledge. On the expiration of their term of office, a full 
account of the state of the fund in principal, accumulations 
and pledges had to be rendered. The object of the Chest 
was to be a help in temporary difficulties, and so pre- 
cautions were taken against its acting as an encourage- 
ment of spendthrifts. To prevent excessive borrowing, 
the amount of the loans was strictly regulated. The 
University, for its corporate use, might borrow as much 
as a hundred shillings; the colleges five marks; whilst 
the loans allowed to individuals varied, after the manner 
of the old wergild, in accordance with their academic 
standing, from forty shillings to one mark. A master of 
Arts might ask for as much as forty shillings, a licentiate 
two and a half marks, a bachelor two marks, whilst one 
mark was considered the outside limit for a scholar. As 
a further security against fraud, it was required that the 
pledge should be the dona fide property of the borrower. 
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Of course, its valué had to be in excess of the amount 
of the loan, and if it were not redeemed within thirteen 
months, it was sold, and the money went to the Chest, from 
which no second loan could be obtained until the amount 
of the first had been repaid. The list of the names of 
the borrowers, stating the amount and other particulars 
connected with their loans, had to be written down in a 
register kept in the Chest. This was examined and 
audited once a year, and an indenture of the audit had to 
be handed to the proctors. The register had then to be 
cancelled sta tamen ut videri possit quod fuit scriptum, 
lest, being rendered illegible, it would be useless for 
future reference. Furthermore, it was provided that, in 
accordance with the general regulations governing the 
University Chests, misuse or embezzlement of the funds 
of the Chichele Chest were to be punished with major 
excommunication. 

The estimation in which such a gift, so helpful in 
preserving the scholars from the clutches of the Shylocks 
and Isaac Gordons of the day, was held, may be gathered 
from the manner in which the University drew upon its 
one means of attesting its gratitude, that of prayer for the 
good estate of their benefactor during life, and after death 
for the repose of his soul. The ordinance concluded by 
laying down that Chichele’s name was to be inscribed for 
eternal remembrance on the list of the benefactors of the 
University, and that it should be specially recommended 
by the priest who once a year went round the schools to 
ask prayers from the. masters. Every year during the 
Archbishop’s life-time a mass De Trinitate was to be 
offered for his good estate ; after his death, a high mass of 
requiem was be sung on every anniversary of the event 
for ever, in presence of the Regent Masters. In addition 
to all this it was enacted that every one who obtained a 
loan from the Chest, should recite devoutly five Our | 
Fathers and five Hail Marys for the welfare of the founder 
or the repose of his soul and the souls of all other bene- 
factors to the Chest. In addition to this, priests had to 
say a requiem mass, whilst those who were not ordained 
were bound to recite the Matins from the office for the dead. 
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From the ordinances regulating other chests, it is 
clear that those suspected of misdealing with the funds 
were not punished arbitrarily. If a guardian failed 
to render the account demanded by the statutes, he was 
cited to appear before Congregation as liable on a charge 
of embezzlement. His interests would be considered as 
far as justice would allow, but if he should refuse to 
answer the charge, sharper measures were resorted to 
(acriora ac tibi magis molesta quanguam juridica remedia), 
which included the penalties due to perjury, deprivation 
of degrees, and banishment from the University. 

The pinch of poverty, which was so severely felt in 
the mere matter of providing the bare necessaries of daily 
existence, was naturally still more keenly experienced in 
the provision of the means of study. In the days before 
the invention of printing, and even for some time after 
the press had been set up in England, books were mul- 
tiplied so slowly, and at so great a cost, that they were, 
during most of the period covered by the letters under 
review, the luxury of the rich. It is not a little curious 
that, though a press was certainly at work in Oxford in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century, not the smallest 
allusion to the art of printing is found in the MS. 
Difficult as it was, the scholars managed somehow or 
other to get from the lectures the knowledge they sought. 
Far otherwise, however, was the plight of the poor 
master, whose desire and aim were to live for ‘learning, 
yet who was wholly without the means of obtaining the 
sources from which it alone could be drawn. In these 
days of public and private libraries, it is hard to understand 
how a University could do its work without one. There 
were books in the monasteries and the castles of the 
nobles, and wealthy merchants were beginning to buy, 
and though small bequests cf books had been made, these 
even in aggregate could scarcely be regarded as a col- 
lection in the least commensurate with the needs of the 
University. Early in the thirteenth century, Roger de 
Lisle had given some copies of the Bible, which were 
kept on the sanctuary of St. Mary’s Church, and only 
lent out on condition of a pledge for their safe return. 
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In the last decade of the century, a gift of books for the 
use of the students was made by the Bishop of Durham 
and in 1320 Thomas Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, 
presented his hooks to the University, and began to build 
a room for them over the Congregation House near St. 
Mary’s. They were, however, pawned by the Bishop's 
executors in order to pay his debts and defray the expenses 
of his funeral. Redeemed by the authorities of Oriel, they 
remained in possession of the College till 1337, when they 
were forcibly carried away by the Masters, and placed in 
the Upper Chamber that had been built for them. 

But the first great benefactor to the University library was 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. The part played by him in 
the history of his time here in England where he acted as 
Regent for his young nephew, Henry VI., is not a creditable 
one. His private life was disfigured by scandalous excesses 
and his policy by questionable and mischievous methods, but 
these appear to have been either unknown to or condoned 
by the people, who, regarding only his constant patronage 
of learning and his advocacy of a spirited policy against 
the French, called him the ‘‘Good Duke Humphrey.” 
It is undoubtedly, however, to his praise that in a period 
marked by war abroad and strife at home he stood forth 
almost alone amongst the laymen of his time as the 
liberal patron of learning, and as a benefactor to the 
University, whose example stimulated others to come 
forward with assistance. His brother, the Duke of Bedford, 
not only, as we have seen, provided money for lecture- 
ships, but made over certain books the gift of which was 
acknowledged in 1432 in a letter from the University, 
which, whilst grateful for the favour, evinced a desire 
to be grateful for favours to come. Henry V. had 
also made a bequest of books, but does it not appear to 
have been carried out. How such presents were appre- 
ciated may be judged from the fulsome letters sent to 
Duke Humphrey. His first gift was in 1435, and this, 
he was magniloquently assured, would cause the clerks 
to put on the wings of redoubled energy in their devotion 
to study, whilst the tender shoots of the vine of knowledge, 
under the high and unfailing protection of his serenity, 
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would grow to leaf and flower, and bear fruit for the glory 
of God. What books this benefaction included we are 
not informed, but four years later it was followed by a 
most excellent gift, not unworthy of remembrance through 
the ages, of 120 volumes, the names of which are set forth 
in the indenture of acknowledgment. Not content with 
their own expressions of thanks, the University also sent 
a letter to the ‘‘Speker, Knyghtes and burges of this 
worshypfull parliament ” inviting their ‘‘ sage discrecions ” 
to consider this ‘‘ gloriose gifte” of ‘‘a thousand pound 
worth of preciose bokes to the lovyng of Godd, encrece 
of clergy and konnyng men. . . to thank hym hertyly, 
and also prey Godd to thank hym in tyme commyng 
when good dedys ben rewarded.” 

These books formed the nucleus of what afterwards 
came to be known as the Old Library, and statutes were 
straightway drawn up regulating their use and careful 
custody. A new register was to be made and laid in 
the Chest of the Five Keys, whilst the books were to be 
kept in a chest in the Library under the care of a librarian, 
fom whom an annual account of his stewardship was 
required. 

_ A more reliable sign of grateful appreciation were the 
prayers ordered by the University for her benefactor. 
Year by year, on the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, 
during Humphrey’s life-time, a mass of the Holy Trinity 
or of the Blessed Virgin, with special collects, was to be 
said for his good estate. His name was included in the 
bede-roll of the Chaplain of the University, the preacher 
was to pray tor him at every sermon in St. Mary’s, and, 
after his death, an annual requiem mass was to be cele- 
brated for the repose of his soul for ever. After two other 
donations of seven and nine volumes respectively, followed 
a fourth, of which we have fuller particulars. Hearing in 
1443 from Master Roger Grey, a former Proctor, that a 
fresh gift was in contemplation, the University promptly 
sent two masters to receive the books, which duly came 
to hand, as is shown by an indenture dated February 25th. 
This time the Duke sent no fewer than 135 volumes, 
making a total of 280, for which the University at first 
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deferred writing its thanks, in the hope that a projected 
visit to Oxford would afford an opportunity of expressing 
its gratitude in a public and solemn manner. The visit 
did not take place however, and so Congregation indited 
a letter which certainly leaves nothing to be desired in 
the warmth of its tone or the exuberance of its verbosity. 
Their wonder at the splendour of the gift by no means 
deprived the Dons of speech. The glory and usefulness 
of his donation, Humphrey was assured, extended far 
and wide, but whilst its rays were diffused through every 
clime, scholars in Oxford were more blessed than others, 
in that they enjoyed the near brightness of the sun itself. 
Two years later, another letter was sent, recounting the 
use that was being made and the profit derived from his 
‘immortal and divine benefactions.” Men of tireless 
industry and acutest intellect were flocking from every 
land to Oxford as to a centre. Would that he could see 
with what thirst for knowledge troops of students pored 
over his books, and could hear them exhorting each other 
to labour hard in a place where there was no foothold for 
idleness. The old majesty of Greek and Latin, which had 
been so long lost through carelessness and heedlessness, 
was now brought back to the light of day ; and to prevent 
overcrowding among the mass of students, the books were 
to be removed to a room apart, to be known by the Duke's 
name. Another letter, dated twelve months after the 
preceding, informed Humphrey that his books were the 
admiration of all and the sole foundation of the Uni- 
versity’s prosperity. It had therefore been determined 
he should be prayed for, not only at every University 
sermon, but at all sermons preached in places of im- 
. portance, and out of esteem for him Master Gilbert 
Kymer, his clerk, had been elected Chancellor. This 
last marks a diplomatic stroke on the part of the Uni- 
versity, for it could scarcely fail to secure influence at 
Court. 

In addition to these four donations, Humphrey had 
promised, in a speech to Congregation, to leave the Uni- 
versity all his Latin books, a promise which he confirmed 
in 1447, shortly before his death. But though letters were 
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written to the King, Parliament,,and every person who 
was thought likely to help to obtain possession of them, the 
books were never received. From a letter dated 1450 to 
Dr. J. Somerset, it would appear that the Duke’s executors 
and other persons into whose hands the books had fallen 
were as unwilling to part with them as was the University 
to be defrauded. Though he had pleaded for the Uni- 
versity, and had even promised to add books of his own to 
the Duke’s bequest, he was told, without circumlocution, 
that the non-delivery of the volumes that had come into 
his possession since Humphrey's death was a source of no 
small bewilderment, and he was at the same time exhorted 
to clear himself and others from the suspicion that hung 
over them. : 
These last works strike a note which is sounded 
in reiterated alternation with the note of appeal that 
dominates these letters. Humble enough when favours 
were to be sought or help wanted, there is abundant 
evidence to show that the Dons had no mind to part 
with anything which they had won or acquired. 
Their tenderest point was touched when a privilege 
was threatened, and their customary humbleness was 
quickly changed, though not always in appearance, for 
an attitude of determined opposition. Slender as was 
the common purse, the corporate arm was long and strong, 
and though Congregation was generally careful to veil its 
attitude of defiant defence under a cloud of soft words, 
neither determination nor device was wanting in opposition 
to encroachment, from whatever quarter it might come, 
upon the great body of privileges which had been granted 
by successive Popes and Kings. Against every attempt 
the University presented a firm front, and meanwhile 
sought to enlist every force in her own defence. Appeal 
was promptly made to those of her sons who, having 
achieved place and power, were in a position to give a 
proof of their gratitude to the mother at whose wbera nectarea 
they had been suckled, by now using their interest in her 
behalf against the exactions and exorbitant charges of the 
townspeople and the intrusions of the royal officers upon 
the jurisdiction of her Courts. In times of special diffi- 
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culty, even Parliament was petitioned. When in 1450 
there was talk of the Crown taking back certain ‘‘londys, 
tenementys and possessionis,” ‘‘the ryght worshupfull 
sires, worthy commeners in thys noble parlament,” were 
besought to make an exception in favour of the colleges 
of the University (the moder, lanterne, and welle of the 
clergy) seeing that they had for their object ‘‘ the worship of 
god and encrese of holy fayth by diverse sciencys and vertus 
of home growyt,” and which were besides ‘‘ the principall 
vienys of vertu and connyng by the whych our sayde Uni- 
versith shynyth and lygthnyth alle this noble Realme.” 
But it was in defence of its privileges that the University 
stood up most stoutly. Worldly possessions might come 
and go and come again, but corporate right and privilege 
were the very heart of her existence. Her degrees, her public 
offices, and her jurisdiction over her members were her own, 
and she would suffer no intruder. An example of this is 
seen in the year 1495, when that metuendisstmus Princeps, 
Henry VII., wrote to the University commanding that 
certain men accused of felony should be given up to his 
officers for trial. This was an invasion of its rights, to 
which the University had no mind to submit. A letter 
was immediately dispatched to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Canterbury setting forth the case, and assuring him 
that the charge was false. The Dons were conscious of 
the delicacy and difficulty of the situation, for they were, 
as they graphically expressed it, between the hammer and 
the anvil, zzcudi et mallio interpositi. If, on the one hand, 
they obeyed the summons, they would thereby violate 
their academic oath, and so be guilty of perjury, whilst, 
on the other, if they stood out, they would draw down 
upon themselves the anger of the King. They, therefore, 
begged the Archbishop to use his influence on their behalf. 
At the same time they assured his Majesty that they con- 
sidered it unlawful not to render obedience to his commands, 
but that in this case the path of obedience was blocked by 
the insuperable impediment of the University oath. These 
representations had their effect. The influence of the 
Archbishop prevailed with the King, and profuse letters 
of gratitude were straightway dispatched to both at the 
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happy ending of what might have developed into a very 
serious quarrel. 

Their gratitude did not, however, prevent the University 
from opposing the Archbishop as they had opposed the 
King. In the same year, a Master T. Cisson, described 
as a most lucid expounder of good Arts, endowed with 
great virtue, and most necessary to the University, had 
been cited, though exempt by letters apostolic, before the 
town courts by the citizens who, the best of shepherds 
was assured, were ravening wolves breaking in upon the 
flock under his protection. The University retaliated by 
throwing John Royce, who served the summons, into 
prison. This was answered by the preference of an 
additional charge for contempt of Court. That the matter 
was amicably settled is a still further evidence of the good 
relations which existed between the Archbishop and the 
University. Indeed, such was the confidence and hope 
placed in His Grace by the University, that he was that 
very year chosen Chancellor in succession to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, in spite of letters from the King commanding the 
postponement of the election till the merits of the Bishops 
of Chester and Rochester had been considered. Fortu- 
nately for the University, the messenger, Master Edward 
Willoughby, did not arrive till the mass customary after 
the holding of the Council of Election was being sung. 
The Archbishop had been unanimously elected, and 
though he made some demur at accepting the honour, 
which he knew would involve many calls upon his time 
and purse, the University showed no disposition to 
accommodate the King. They pressed the Archbishop 
to accept, but it was not till they had offered to free him 
from all obligations of residence &c., that, His Grace 
consented to take it, at any rate for a time. It is evident 
that the choice had been made with forethought and a 
shrewd calculation of the Cardinal’s power to help, for 
two years later he obtained from the King their exemption 
from the payment of tenths and fifteenths, taxes which, 
though admittedly necessary for the conduct of the 
foreign wars, were a heavy burthen to those whom mudlta 
inopia quotidie premit. 
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We are thus brought back to the old cry of poverty 
which has resounded through all these pages, and in 
connection with which a last curious instance may be 
mentioned of the way in which the University protected 
its own. It appears that a custom had grown up for 
certain foreign Friars from Continental Universities, especi- 
ally Paris, to come to Oxford to act as preachers and 
confessartt extraordinarit during Lent. A _ letter of the 
year 1454, however, roundly asserts that this preaching 
and shriving was a mere pretext for receiving and carrying 
off the alms of Italians, which constituted the chief support 
of the scholars of that nationality studying in Oxford. 
Such action was regarded as injurious not only to the 
students individually, but also to the University at large, 
aud a pressing appeal was therefore made to the Earl of 
Salisbury, Lord Chancellor of the realm, that these foreign 
Friars should be no longer encouraged. It was suggested 
that duly-approved members of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge should be selected for the performance 
of the extra work that Lent brought with it, in preference 
to men from foreign Universities, which did not deal very 
kindly with Englishmen in the matter of degrees, more 
especially as the foreigners, it was feared, would be able 
to act as spies during their brief sojourn, and on their 
return home betray our secrets of State. 

This ready opposition which was offered to Bishop and 
King in defence of academic privilege was not denied on 
occasion even to the Pope, but the Register contains no in- 
stance of its necessity. There are numerous letters to various 
Pontiffs, but they are chiefly letters of commendation or 
requests for favours on behalf of Oxford men. They are 
naturally couched, as to their general terms, in language 
of a common form, but the reiterated testimony of that 
common form constitutes a striking evidence of the faith 
of the time in the supreme pastoral office vested in the 
Papacy. At the opening of the period covered by the 
Register, we find Pope Martin addressed as follows : 

Beatissime pater devotissima filiali recommendacione pre 
missa cum humillima obediencia et subjeccione ad oscula 
pedum beatorum. 
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Then follows a request that Master Elyas Vare might 
be absolved from his oath of residence as a necessary 
Regent, after which the letter concludes thus : 

Et vestre unice et indubitate sedis apostolice apicem gloriosum, 
ad sacrosancte ecclesie regimen et munimen, felicissime con- 
servet in prosperis summus Pastor ovium, cujus vicem geritis, 
Jesus Christus. 

Ten years later, a letter was sent to Pope Eugenius, 
congratulating him on his efforts to suppress heresy and 
schism and assuring him of the cordial obedience and co- 
operation of the University. 

O felix hora coronandaque intencio, quibus divina clemencia 
supremum ecclesie speculatorem super gregem suum sic 
ammonuit vigilare, ne Petri navicula scismatice tempestatibus 
fluctibus ac Christianorum discordia invalescente funditus 
deperiret. 

Here we must make an end. There are, of course, many 
other points which might have been copiously illustrated 
from these letters, but those which we have chosen have the 
advantage of bearing upon one of the salient features of 
later medizval University life—the changed aspect of 
the struggle for existence after unity had been effected, 
corporate rights and privileges won, and a fixed abode 
being rendered a necessity by the acquisition of property 
and the foundation of colleges. 


J. B. MILBuRN. 


[Vo. 39 of Fourth Series.] 





Art. V.—APIARIUS. 


ie two former papers in this Review I related in detail 
how the supreme authority of Rome in matters of 

Faith was appealed to and proclaimed by St. Augus- 
tine and the African Church during the fight against 
Pelagianism. We gather from the history of that time 
that a teacher of heresy could be tried in any diocese or 
province, but that an appeal always lay to Rome. With 
Rome rested the final decision and definition of the Faith, 
to be subscribed by the Bishops of the whole world, and to 
be enforced by the edicts of the Emperors. 

It would not follow as a logical sequence that the same 
holy Bishops who so confidently appealed to the faith of 
Peter, and upheld the finality of Papal judgment upona 
question of dogma, would equally recognise and obey the 
jurisdiction of the Pope in their own provinces when dis- 
cipline alone was concerned. The two powers are indeed 
closely connected, but yet in practice a broad line might 
be drawn between them. To accept a definition is easy, 
if one is not already a heretic. To accept a new regulation 
is hard, and to obey a command or submit to correction is 
harder still. It has been vehemently and violently taught 
that the Africans denied and repudiated all superior juris- 
diction in the Roman Church, though they venerated it as 
the Chair of Peter, and the Apostolic See. The story of 
Apiarius has been the one proof employed. 

This story has been treated by the Protestants with their 
usual contempt of historical accuracy. The Magdeburg 
Centuriators declared that by this one incident the whole 
case of the Roman Pontiff must fall prone. Till this day 
it remains one of the préces de résistance of controversy. 
The , learned Gallican canonists, usually pillars of truth 
against Protestant error, incessantly reiterated the history 
of Apiarius as an instance of the rights of National 
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Churches.* So much has been written, that it would seem 
almost an impertinence to waste paper and ink on so 
threadbare a subject. And yet a perfectly accurate and 
unbiassed account is hard to find.+ 

The Protestant version of the affair is somewhat as fol- 
lows: Popes Zosimus, Boniface, and Celestine tried to 
usurp a supreme jurisdiction by the use of pretended 
Canons of Nicaea. The African Church nobly resisted 
this wicked intrusion, brilliantly exposed the lying of 
the Popes, and turned their legates out of doors with 
insults, declaring that they would never bow their 
necks to the yoke of Rome. The documents tell a less 
picturesque tale, and one far less distinct in outline. 

It is at best but a fragmentary history. We have little 
more than three documents: the corrupt and incomplete 
acts of a Council, its letterto Pope Zosimus, and the letter 
of another Council to Pope Celestine I.t Out of these 
scanty materials what theories have been framed, what 
dogmas confirmed and illustrated! In the following 
paper we will try to keep to facts. 

Apiarius was a Priest of the town of Sicca in Proconsular, 
Africa, known to Englishmen as the scene of Newman’s 
story Callista. The Bishop of the See was Urbanus, 


* I have not consulted Dupin, whose heretical views are well-known, nor 
the more moderate La Marca, whose ‘‘ Concordia” was written by him 
when a lawyer and a layman, and retracted later. But I have studied Van 
Espen’s very careful account, as Puller refers to him. (‘* Comm. in can.. 
Diss. in Syn. Afr. and Scholia in Ap. Can.) His view may be held by any 
Catholic at the present day, but I need not specify the points on which I 
disagree withhim. I quote his words as to the denial of the right of Bishops 
to appeal to Rome: ‘‘Cur enim coercendis malevolorum tergiversationibus 
et frivolis appellationibus haec statui non potuit disciplina, sine Episcopi 
Romani Primatus aut superioritatis taesione, acque ac sine Regiae auctori- 
tatis violatione ubique pene receptum est a_ sententia capitali lata a 
magistratu civili nullam admitti appellationem ad supremum Principis 
senatum?” It is evident how far Van Espen is from the Protestant position. 

+I cannot agree with the account given by the Ballerini. (Opp. S. 
Leonis II., p. 957, P.L. LV., p. 565.) Tillemont and Hefele are good. 
Jungmann is an apologist. It seems to me that there are imperfections in 
both Dr. Bright and Dr. Rivington. Father Bottalla and Father Puller 
exaggerate in opposite directions. I have done my best to be careful and 
fair, | daresay with imperfect success. 

¢ These are to be found in any of the great collections of Councils. I do 
Not see any reason to question their authenticity. The late Dr. Rivington 
told me he regretted having spoken so strongly on the subject in ‘‘ The 
Primitive Church and the Chair of Peter.” A new and very elaborate indi- 
cation of the genuineness of the letter ‘‘ Optaremus” has appeared in the 
third edition of Puller's Primitive Saints and the See of Rome,” pp. 204-14. 
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formerly a priest of Hippo under St. Augustine,* in whose 
house he had doubtless lived. He excommunicated 
Apiarius for certain grave crimes. Apiarius sailed to 
Rome, and appealed to Pope St. Zosimus. The kindly 
Pope, who had been so easily deceived for a time by 
Pelagius and Celestius, and was duped in a similar way 
by the lies of Patroclus of Arles, was apparently inclined 
favourably to listen to the complaint of the African Priest. 
It is true that no canon, and possibly no custom of the 
Catholic Church, authorised the appeal of a Priest to Rome. 
But two reasons may be given to explain why the Pope 
did not simply dismiss Apiarius without a hearing. In 
the first place he was led to believe that Urbanust had 
committed some fault so gross as to deserve excommuni- 
cation, if he did not make amends. In the second place 
we notice the luminous fact, that until that time the only 
court constituted by African canon law for the trial ofa 
Priest, was one consisting of his own Bishop with five 
others, and from their judgment there was no appeal.} 

Such a rule was undoubtedly very hard. In the great 
Synod of May tst, 418, a new canon was made, which 
gave permission for priests and clerics to appeal, as 
Bishops might already appeal, to the primate of their 
province, and to a plenary council of Africa :§ 


‘It was also decided that if priests, deacons, and the other 
inferior clerics in their cases complain of the judgment of thei 
own Bishops, neighbouring Bishops, being called in by them 
with the consent of their own Bishop, shall hear them and 
shall decide the cause, whatever it may be. And if they think 
fit to appeal from these, they shall appeal only to African Cour 
cils or to the primates of their provinces. But if any should 





* Aug. Serm. frag. 1 P.L. Vol. 39, p. 1719. Urbanus is also mentioned 
in 439, Aug. Ep. 229. He was a priest at Hippo in 412 (Ep. 143), and wet 
to be made Bishop, (accompanied by the Sub-deacon Peregrinus) in 414 (Ep 
149.) I get these references trom Christianus Lupus, whose interminable 
dissertation, however, no one could read through. 

+ See the letter of the Council of 419 to Boniface, quoted in full furthe 

on. 
+ Conc. Carth. in 387 or 390, canon 10 is thus summarised by Bp. Hefelé 
E. T. vol. II., p. 391. ‘‘ A Bishop can only be judged by twelve Bishops! 
Priest by six, a Deacon by three Bishops, (besides his own).” The words 
in parentheses are certainly wrong. They shouldrun: ‘including his ows, 
as appears by the Synod of Hippo in 393 can. 8. (Mansi III., pp. 696, or 8}! 
and 920. ) 

§ Can. 17 (125 of Codex. Eccl. Afr. Mansi III., p. 822.). 
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appeal across the sea (ad transmarina) he shall be received to 
communion by no one in Africa.” 

It appears probable to be almost certain that the cause 
of the composition of this canon was nothing else than 
the case of Apiarius. But the connection generally given 
between the two events is incorrect. For instance, Bishop 
Hefele,* following the Ballerini,t writes : 

‘This (appeal) greatly displeased the Africans, and in the 
seventeenth canon of their General Council of May rst, 418, 
they ordered, probably with special reference to this, that no 
priest, deacon, or inferior cleric should on any account appeal to 
a Court on the other side of the sea.” 

Doubtless the Africans were angry. But this canon is 
not an effect of their anger. As we have seen, it greatly 
enlarged the rights of priests and clerics. The denial of 
the right of appeal to Rome in their case was perfectly 
reasonable, and was undoubtedly approved by the ultra- 
Papal Nuncio Faustinus, who at the end of the Council of 
419 signed not only this very canon, but also another in 
almost the same wording, at the drawing up of which he 
was present ; nor is there any evidence that he made any 
objection to either the one or the other. 

The real cause of the composition of this canon 
may have been the perception that Apiarius had a 
real grievance in having no court of appeal. It is 
obvious that the two parts of the canon hang together ; 
“transmarine”’ appeals of priests and inferior clerics 
are forbidden explicitly (no doubt they were implicitly 
forbidden before, in the opinion of the Council), after all 
excuse for them has been removed by the permission of 
appeals to the Primate and to African Councils. And this 
permission, as we have seen, was wholly new. ‘It was 
defined by a Council,” wrote St. Augustine in 402,t ‘‘ that 





* IL, p. 463. 

_t The Ballerini (l.c. supra) evolved from this idea an ingenious explana- 
tion of the whole case. They thought that Zosimus sent Faustinus to 
Africa because he was so much horrified at this canon, and expected that 
the Africans would next deny the right of appeal to Bishops also. He 
grounded the latter right on the canons of Sardica, and the appeal of 
priests on custom ; hence the distinction between constitutiones and consue- 
tudo made by Faustinus. I am sorry to quit such admirable guides, but it 
Seems to me that there is no proof that the Popes objected to the canon of 418. 

+ St. Augustine is writing to the Primate of Numidia about one of his 
Priests to whom, for his misconduct, he would not commit a church, and 
Who intended to appeal (which had to be done within a year) to the 
Primate, that he might have a proper trial before six Bishops. Ep. 65. 
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the cause of a priest is terminated by six Bishops.” And 
he had written, in 397, of Caecilian, Bishop of Carthage, 
and his colleagues: ‘‘ It was not a case of priests, or of 
inferior clerics, but of colleagues (¢.e., of fellow-Bishops) 
who might reserve their case for the judgment of other 
colleagues, especially of the Apostolic Sees.”* Clearly 
St. Augustine means that Bishops could appeal to other 
Bishops, z.e., a larger Council, or ad transmarina, while 
the lower orders of ecclesiastics could do neither. + 

But it is further possible that the canon was not spon- 
taneous, but was actually suggested or ordered by the 
Pope himself. It is always assumed that the embassy of 
Faustinus was received by a Council in the winter of 
418. No trace of such a Council exists. The Council of 
419 refers to ‘‘ our letters of last year to Pope Zosimus,” 
and it is natural to suppose that a plenary Council of 
Africa is referring to letters sent by another plenary 
Council. Any Council hastily called together by Aurelius 
in the autumn would necessarily have been small, informal, 
and even of little weight. There is much reason therefore 
for supposing that the envoys of the Pope arrived before the 
end of the great Council of May Ist, 418. The nineteenth 
canon of that Council chose deputies who should stay behind 
with full powers, because the remainder of the Bishops 
were anxious to get away. But it is not stated what busi- 
ness they performed. They do not seem to have drawn up 
any new canons, though probably they drew up the letter 
to Pope Zosimus, of which a fragment has come down to 
us, in answer to his ‘‘ Tractoria” against the Pelagians. 
They may very well have been also engaged on the affair 





* The Ball. (1.c. p. 965) are wrong about the roth canon of Hippo, 393; 
(Mansi, iii, p. 921), which only refers to cases (¢.e., of Bishops) in which 
appeals to a higher court were allowed already. 

+ Ep. 43, 7. Caecilian had been condemned unjustly by a council of 
seventy Bishops, the authors of the Donatist schism. St. Augustine (n. 14) 
suggests that the Donatists might object that Pope Melchiades and his 
assessors had no right to interfere in a cause which had been finally judged 
by seventy Bishops. He answers, ex abundantia, that it was the Donatists 
themselves who had appealed to the Emperor, and the latter then appointed 
the Pope and others to judge. But, as in the text, St. Augustine held that 
Caecilian had equally a right to appeal, not to Constantine, but to “the 
Apostolic Sees ’—‘‘ ad transmarina.” 
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of Apiarius, and have written the letter which was referred 
to by the Council of 419.* 

Now in this letter they promised the Pope to observe 
two points until an inquiry into the Council of Nicaea, 
viz., ‘‘ That Bishops should be allowed to appeal to Rome, 
and that the causes of clerics should be finally heard 
before the Bishops of their own provinces.”+ The former 
point being simply negative, and never having been 
actually forbidden in Africa, did not need any canon. The 
second point is exactly covered by the present canon. It 
is most natural therefore to presume that the canon was 
made after the receipt of the Pope’s letter; while, if we 
were to suppose that the canon was made in the spring 
and that the Pope’s embassy came in the autumn, we 
should be surprised that no mention was made by the 
Africans of the fact that they had already dealt with the 
matter. 

The legation from Rome, whether it arrived in spring 
or autumn, was a solemn and dignified embassy such as 
might have been sent to an cecumenical Council, con- 
sisting of a Bishop, Faustinus of Polentia in the March of 
Ancona, and of two priests, Philip and Asellus. These 
latter are mere xoga tpdcwra. Faustinus, by his arrogance, 
was the cause of all the subsequent troubles. 

Zosimus died, after some weeks of illness, on the 28th 
December, 418. The legates remained in Africa, and 
awaited the next General Council. Before its assembly 
they seem to have discovered that the Africans were neither 
schismatical nor obstinate. They apparently wrote to the 





* After the Council of May, 418, St. Augustine, in accordance with an 
“ecclesiastical necessity laid on him by Pope Zosimus,” went at once to a 
Council at Caesarea in Mauritania. Van Espen has elaborately argued 
that this was the Council summoned to meet Faustinus, and Dr. Bright 
appears to agree with him. But why in Mauritania? And why should 
St. Augustime have had a special summons from the Pope, as he appears to 
have had? (Aug. Zp. 190, 1 and 193, 1; Refract. ii. 51, Possidius, Vita 
Aug. cap. 14.) Still the view is possible, but it would only allow the date 
of Faustinus’ arrival to be put a month later than I have put it, or not at all 
later, av the summons to the Council at Ca2sarea would have to be sent out. 
The view in the text seems to me infinitely more probable. The case to be 
tried may have been that of one of the bishops who appealed to Rome 
mentioned in St. Aug. Ep. 209 (see end of this article). This has been 
suggested to me by reading Puller, ‘‘ Prim. Saints,” App. p. 490, 3rd ed. 

t See the full text of the letter to Pope Boniface given further on. 
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new Pope Boniface that they had calmed the threatening 
tempest, for we find him answering them on the 28th April 
in a short letter which may be paraphrased as follows (it is 
too corrupt to translate) : 


‘*You will hear by the bearers of this how all the choir of 
your brethren rejoiced, and the crowd of the saints exulted in 
the Lord when they heard the long-delayed news of your safety ; 
and the care of the members for their head (?) was praised with 
equal joy. [They had doubtless written to congratulate Boni- 
face.| Christ has looked favourably upon your efforts, in that 
He has deigned to unite the divided and to heal the broken. 
This must be more fully recounted by you when our brethren 
and fellow-priests, Dulcitius and Felix, soon arrive.”* 


This letter may have already arrived when the great 
Council of all Africa was opened at Carthage on May 25th, 
419, by Aurelius, the venerable Primate, no less than 217 
bishops being present. Aurelius opened the proceedings 
by a speech in which he said that much business had been 
begunt since the day fixed for the assembly, whilst the 
arrival of the legates of the different provinces was 


awaited. He thanked God for the greatness of their 
numbers. ‘‘The business in hand is to produce the 
copies of the Nicene Council which we now possess, and 
which were framed by the Fathers, and signed here by our 
predecessors; and also all that has _ been salutarily 
ordained according to that model with regard to all the 
grades of clerics, from highest to lowest.” And the whole 
Council said: ‘* Let them be produced.” 

We see from this why the Bishops were called in such 
numbers to the synod. It was for the purpose of publicly 
reading the Nicene decrees as they possessed them, and of 
assuring the Pope of their loyal acceptance of them. The 
Pope probably believed that in Africa, as at Rome, the 
decrees which we now know to be Sardican were appended 
to the Acts of the Council of Nicaea. The production of 
the Africans’ original copies would prove to Faustinus that 





* First printed by Mansi, and to be found also in Migne, among the 
letters of St. Boniface. 

+ “Multa flagitata sunt.’ The meaning seems to be that certain canons, 
agreed to later, had been suggested and drafted. 
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when they denied all knowledge of decrees, which at Rome 
were regarded as part and parcel of the decisions of the 315 
Fathers, they were not (as he may have at first imagined) 
feigning ignorance of statutes which they did not wish to 


observe. 
Further, all the subsequent legislation of the African 


Church was to be recited in the presence of the Papal 
legate, who would see for himself how faithfully that 
Church had adhered to Nicene principles, and how ignor- 
ant she had been of the Sardican canons which the Pope 
was trying to enforce under the name of Nicaea. 

We have no means of knowing whether it was Faustinus 
who suggested this course, or whether it was offered by the 
Africans themselves. But it seems very likely that the 
successful negotiations, for which St. Boniface in his letter 
praised his envoy, were nothing else than his agreement 
with the Africans that this review of African canon law 
should be made in a Pan-African Council. The result has 
been fortunate for posterity ; for the long list of canons 


read at this famous synod, and commonly known as the 
codex canonum Africanae Ecclesiae, has preserved to us the 
acts of many councils of which history would otherwise 
have known nothing. 

Daniel, the notary, then read the canons of Nicaea. He 
was interrupted however by Faustinus, who rose and spoke 
words to the following effect : *— 


‘“We have received from the Apostolic See some orders in 
Writing and some in verbal directions to be treated of with your 
Blessedness, as we remember was the case in the former acts, + 
(viz. : the council of 418, whether spring or autumn), ‘ that is, 
as to the Nicene canons, that both their command [constitutio| 
and their custom be observed. Let us therefore first treat of these, 
if it please your Blessedness (and afterwards all that has been 
done |viz.: by other councils] or begun [by this council before 
all the deputies had arrived, viz. : certain canons read later on| 





* The two speeches of Faustinus are evidently much compressed by the 
writer of the minutes, and the text is corrupt. 

t This is usually taken to mean: ‘‘Some of our instructions are in 
writing in the Pope’s commonitorium, and some are unwritten."” But it 
appears that all their business was put down in the commonitorium, It 
seems to mean simply: ‘‘We have been told to put before you some 
things which are in writing (viz.: two Pseudo-nicene canons), and other 
things which are not (viz. : certain customs in connection with them). 
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shall be put down in the acts and signed), that you may be able 
to inform the Apostolic See in your reply, and that it may be 
plain to the venerable Pope that we have admonished you ; 
though, in fact, the canons (? capitula actionum) have been 
already put down in the conciliar acts [ready for signature after 
they had been read]. About these, therefore, we must do what 
your Blessedness pleases, as we said before. Let the commoni- 
torium therefore be produced, that your Blessedness may know 
what is contained therein, so that an answer may be given to 
each of the [four] points.” 

Bishop Aurelius said: ‘‘ Let the commonttorium be produced 
which our brethren and fellow priests have lately quoted in the 
acts [viz. : of the council of last year], and let the rest of the 
things which have been done or are to be done follow [viz. : 
the canons to be reviewed and the new canons to be passed]. 

Daniel the Notary recited :— 

‘* Bishop Zosimusto, his .brother Faustinus and his sons, the 
priests Philip and Asellus.—You know the commission we 
entrust to you Do all therefore as though we were present, as 
in fact we are in your person, and still more because you have 
our mandate and the words of the canons which we have in- 
serted in this commonitorium for fuller security. For thus, 
dearest brethren, was it decreed in the council of Nicaea con- 
cerning the appeals of bishops : 

‘If a bishop is accused, and the bishops of the region 
assemble and judge him and degrade him from his dignity, and 
if he should have appealed to the most blessed bishop of Rome 
and desires to be heard, and claims to have the examination 
renewed—let him [the Pope] write to the bishops who are in the 
neighbouring and adjoining province to make a complete en- 
quiry, and decide according to the evidence of truth. But if he 
who asks for his cause to be heard anew should move the 
bishop of Rome by his prayer to send a priest from his side 
[e /atere suo], it will be in the power of the bishop [of Rome] 
according as he shall will and judge. And if he shall decide to 
send assessors to judge, together with the bishops, having the 
authority of him by whom they are sent, it shall be as he wills. 
But if he should consider that the bishops are sufficient to put 
an end to the matter, let him do as he.shall judge by his 
most wise judgment.’ ” 


This is the 7th canon of Sardica, believed at Rome, as 
we have said, to be Nicene. Alypius of Tagaste here 
interrupted : 


‘*We have already written about this in a letter of our 
council [of last year, to the Pope], and we promise to observe 
this, which was decreed in the Nicene council. Still I am 
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moved by the fact that when we examined the Greek copies of 
this Nicene council, these things, | know not why, were not to 
be found there.”* 

St. Alypius continues by begging St. Aurelius to send 
to Constantinople, where the original acts of the council 
were said to be preserved, and also to the patriarchal 
Churches of Antioch and Alexandria, for true copies. 
‘‘We promise, however, as I said before, to observe these 
canons until perfect copies shall arrive. The Pope should 
be invited to send also.” 

Faustinus thereupon remarked that the Roman Church 
suffered no prejudice by Alypius throwing doubt upon the 
canons. Let them write to the Pope by all means, that he 
might enquire for perfect copies. But it would be better 
that he alone should make the enquiry, for fear the 
Easterns should think there were divisions in the West. 
Aurelius then said that a letter must be composed to the 
Pope to accompany the acts of the council. Novatus, the 
legate of Mauritania Sitifensis, asked for a canon to be read 
which he remembered to have been in the commontitorium, 
concerning priests and deacons, which Daniel thereupon 
read. It is the 17th canon of Sardica : 

‘* As to the appeals of clerics, ¢.e., those of lower rank there 
is a plain reply of the synod for your guidance. We insert it. 
It runs thus: ‘Bishop Hosius said, What is yet on my mind, 
I will not keep back. If any bishop being angry (which he 
ought not to be), should be moved hastily or harshly against 
one of his priests or deacons, and wishes to expel him from the 
Church, it must be provided that an innocent man be not con- 
demned or deprived of communion. Let him who is expelled 
have the right of appealing to the neighbouring bishops for his 
cause to be heard and more carefully treated, for it would not 
be just to refuse him a hearing. And let the bishop who justly 
or unjustly rejected him suffer patiently that the matter be 
discussed, and that the sentence be either approved or 
improved.’ ” 

St. Augustine then said: ‘‘ We promise to observe this 
also, whilst a more diligent investigation of the Nicene 





* Dr. Bright says Alypius spoke ‘ with fine irony,’ which Father Puller 
improved into ‘‘ witha twinkle in his eye.”” This may or may not be. 
translated exactly: ‘‘this which was decreed.” It is not simply : 
ever was decreed.” If the Africans had suspected the Pope ofwilful deceit, 
would they have promised to accept the canons for a time ? 
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council is being made.” All then acclaimed the Nicene 
council. 

The speech of Faustinus which follows is quite impos- 
sible to understand, except that he repeats that the Pope 
should be asked to enquire about this canon also. 

Aurelius then proposed that the reading of the Nicene 
acts, and of the other canons, be proceeded with. It was also 
agreed that letters should be sent to Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, and that if in the copies received 
from thence the canons were not found, another council 
should be summoned to consider the matter. 

After the canons of Nicaea and’twenty seven African 
canons had been read, six new canons were passed. The 
first of these is a repetition of the canon of 418 quoted 
above, about the appeals of clerics, but with certain 
alterations : 

418 (cod. can. 125). 419 (cod. can, 28). 

Intem placuit, ut presbyteri, Intem placuit, ut presbyteri, 
diaconi, vel ceteri inferiores | diaconi, vel ceteri inferiores 
clerici incausis quas habuerint, | clerici in causis quas habuerint, 
si de judiciis episcoporum | si de judiciis episcoporum 
suorum questi fuerint, vicini | suorum questi fuerint, vicini 
episcopi eos audiant, et inter | episcopi eos cum consensu sui 
eos quicquid est finiant ad- | episcopi audiant, et inter eos 
hibiti ab eis ex consensu epis- | definiant adhibiti ab eis epis- 
coporum suorum. copi. 

Quod si et ab eis provocan- Quod si et ab eis provocan- 
dum putaverint, non provocent | dum putaverint, non provocent 
nisi ad Africana concilia, vel ad | ad transmarina judicia, sed ad 
primates provinciarum suarum. | primates suarum provinciarum 
aut ad universale concilium, 
sicut et de episcopis saepe con- 
stitutum est. 

Ad transmarina autem qui Ad transmarina autem qui 


putaverit appellandum, a nullo | putaverit appellandum, a nullo 
intra Africam in communionem | intra Africam ad communionem 


suscipiatur. ' suscipiatur. 
If Dr. Bright* had consulted the Ballerini or even Hefele, 
he would not have fallen into the old mistake of supposing 








* «The Romau See,” p. 136, note: ‘A clause, probably added later, says 
that Bishops had often been forbidden to do so." There is no ‘‘ probably ” 
in the question. The original canon of 418 was read and approved by the 
present Council as its 125th canon. There is no doubt about the text 10 
either, as given above. 
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that the words sicut et de episcopis refer to the prohi- 
bition of appeals ad transmarina. The clerics are being 
given the same rights which had been often (e.g., by the 
Councils of Hippo, 393, can. 6 and 7, and Carthage, 397), 
granted to Bishops, to appeal to their primates, and to 
plenary Councils. But not one canon had ever been made 
to prohibit the appeal of Bishops, or it would have been 
necessarily repeated in the long list read to the present 
Council. Besides, Faustinus and the two Roman priests 
would certainly not have signed the canon in this sense. If 
a last and conclusive proof is needed, we need only recall 
the fact that the Council had just decided to permit epis- 
copal appeals for a few months at least.* 

In a second session on the 3oth May, the process of 
reading canons was continued and completed, though not 
all the Bishops were able to remain. The acts were finally 
signed by Aurelius of Carthage, Valentinus, Primate of 
Numidia, Faustinus, the legate, Alypius, Augustine, 
Possidius, and eighteen others, in the nameo_ the whole 
217, and by the Priests Asellus and Philip. 

On the following day the letter to Pope Boniface was 
written. It must be given in full :— 

‘*To the most blessed lord and our honourable brother 
Boniface, Aurelius, Valentinus, Primate of Numidia, and the 
rest of the whole Council of Africa who were present to the 
number of 217. 

‘*It has pleased the Lord that, with regard to the matters 
which our holy brethren, Faustinus our fellow-bishop and our 
fellow-priests, Philip and Asellus, treated of with us, our humility 
should write an answer not to Bishop Zosimus of blessed 
memory, but to your Veneration, who have been appointed by 
Providence in his room. We must therefore shortly relate what 
has been concluded with the agreement of both parties, and not 
all that is contained in the lengthy rolls of acts of the Council, in 
which, though charity was preserved, we were detained by some 
trouble of dispute. But we choose out of the acts what apper- 
tains to the case in hand. Your predecessor, if he were yet in 
the body, would be pleased that we have arrived at a peaceful 
conclusion, lord brother. 

‘* The priest Apiarius, about whose ordination and excommu- 
nication and appeal no light scandal had arisen, not only for the 
Church of Sicca, but for the whole Church of Africa, sought 





* This will answer the Add. note to Puller, ‘‘ Prim. Saints,” p. 490. 
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pardon for all his faults, and was restored to communion. But 
before this, our fellow-bishop, Urbanus of Sicca, without any 
hesitation, corrected what it was thought fit to correct 
in him. But because we were bound to consider the peace and 
quiet of the Church not merely for the present, but for the future 
also, and since many things had occurred of such a sort that 
it was our duty to guard against the same or even worse in the 
future, we agreed that the priest Apiarius should be removed 
from the Church of Sicca, retaining, however, the rank of his 
office, and that he should be given a letter of recommendation, 
that he might exercise his priestly function wherever else he 
would or could. And this we conceded to him without difficulty, 
when he requested it, by a letter of our own.* 

‘* But before this case was thus closed, amongst other things 
which we discussed at great lengtht, it was reasonable that in 
the course of the proceedings we should ask our fellow-bishop 
Faustinus, and our fellow-priests, Philip and Asellus, to bring 
forward the business which had been enjoined them. They 
explained some of it by word of mouth without any writing. 
But when we enquired rather what they had brought in their 
letter, they produced a Commonitorium which was read to us, and 
which is appended to the acts which they take with them to 
you. 

‘* In this they were ordered to treat with us of four matters : 
the first, concerning appeals of Bishops to the Bishop of the 
Roman See; the second, that Bishops should not make unneces- 
sary voyages to Court; the third, concerning the hearing by 
neighbouring Bishops of the causes of priests and deacons it 
improperly excommunicated by their own diocesan ; the fourth, 
concerning the excommunicating of Bishop Urbanus, or even 
summoning him to Rome, if he would not correct what it 
appeared he ought to correct.” 


We have spoken already about the fourth point. As to 
the second, there was no difficulty. The seventh, eighth, 
and ninth canons of Sardica, which forbade bishops going 
to Court without reason, were framed especially against 
the Africans, on the complaint of theirown Primate Gratus. 
The synod of Hippo in 393, decreed that no bishop must 
‘* cross the sea”’ without receiving approval and /ormatae 





* It would appear that this affair of Apiarius was dealt with in the days 
intervening between the 25th and joth May, for the letter prefaces the 
account, which immediately follows, of the discussion about the Nicene 
Council with the words: ‘‘ Before this case was thus closed.” 

+ It is evident that the ‘‘ acts” which we possess, and which have been 
already described, are but fragments, probably summarised also, of the 
‘‘lengthy rolls ” sent to the Pope. The ‘‘ codex canonum,” however, makes 
them still of some bulk. 
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from his primate. This was confirmed by the Council of 
Carthage of June 26th, 397.* However, these rules proved 
insufficient, and at another Council of Carthage on the 
23rd August, 405, a letter was read from Pope Innocent, 
saying again that bishops should not lightly cross the sea. 
This was agreed to;+ and on the 13th June, 407, a new 
rule was made}{ that those who wished to go to Court must 
obtain “iterae jormatae (from their primate) to the Pope, 
and then from him get formatae to the Court. The letter 


continues : 

‘* As to the first and third points (that is, that bishops should 
be allowed to appeal to Rome, and that the causes of clerics 
should be finallyjheard before the bishops of their own provinces), 
we have already taken care to notify in our letter of last 
year to Bishop Zosimus of venerable memory, that we would 
allow their observance for a time without any prejudice to him, 
until an enquiry into the statutes of the Council of Nicaea. 
And now we beg of your Holiness that you will cause them to 
be observed by us just as they were drawn up and decided at 
Nicaea, and also that you will have the canons which the legates 
brought in their commonitorium put in practice at Rome. They 
are as follows” :— 


Next are quoted the two canons of Sardica, already given 


in full. 

‘* The above have been inserted in the acts of the most accurate 
copies of the Nicene council, until the arrival of authentic copies 
of that Council. If these canons were only observed at Rome 
and in Italy by you just as they were decreed, and as they are 
contained in the Commonitorium, which was quoted to us by our 
colleagues sent by the Apostolic See, and in the same order, 
then we should neither be compelled to suffer things which we 
do not now choose to mention, nor to bear the unbearable. 

‘* But we believe that, with the help of the mercy of our Lord 
God, we shall no longer suffer from this insolence, now that 
your Holiness is at the head of the Roman Church. And such 
conduct will be observed towards us with paternal charity, as 
ought to be observed even without our complaining, and such 
as you also (with the wisdom and justice with which the Most 
High has endowed you) perceive to be due, unless perchance 
the canons of the Nicene Council are otherwise (than you think). 
For although we have read many codices, yet we have never 





* Conc. Hipp. 27, Mansi III., p. 923 (Conc. Carth. 28, Ibid, p. 884). 
Renewed in present council as can. 23 (Ibid., p. 723). 

+ Renewed as can. 94 (p. 799). 

~ Renewed as can. 106 (p. 807). 
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read in Latin codices of the Nicene Council the canons which 
you have sent us in the Commontitorium. 

‘* However, because we have been unable to find them in any 
Greek codex here, we desire the more for them to be brought 
to us from the Churches of the East, where, it is said, these 
decrees are to be found even in the original copy. For this 
purpose we beseech your Reverence to be pleased to write in 
person to the bishops of those parts, that is to say, the Churches 
of Antioch, of Alexandria and of Constantinople, and to 
others also, if it should please your Sanctity, that you may 
obtain from thence these same canons, decreed in the City of 
Nicaea by the Fathers; and by this you will, with the help of 
God, confer a great benefit upon all the Churches of the West. 
For who can doubt that those are the most accurate copies of 
the Council of Nicaea held in Greece [in a wide sense], which 
after being brought together from such diverse and famous 
Greek Churches and compared, are found to agree? Until this 
is done, the rules quoted to us from the Commonttorium as to 
appeals of bishops to the Bishop of the Roman Church, and 
concerning the termination of the causes of clerics before the 
bishops of their own provinces, shall be observed, we promise, 
until proofs arrive. And we are confident that your blessedness 
will also assist us in the Will of God. 

‘«The remainder of the things which were done or confirmed in 
our own synod, our fellow-bishop Faustinus and our own fellow- 
priests Philip and Asellus are taking with them, and they will, 
if you think fit, make them known to your Holiness” (and in 
another hand), ‘‘ Our Lord preserve you to us many years, 
most blessed brother.” There subscribed also Alypius, Augustine, 
Possidius, Marianus (?) and the other bishops. 

This letter was written in considerable irritation, yet in 
a studiously moderate tone. The Africans declare their 
willingness to keep the alleged canons of Nicaea for the 
present, though they have some suspicions as to their 
being genuine. We must admire them for this modera- 
tion, since the first impulse on such an occasion must 
always be rather to say: ‘‘ We will not keep them until 
they are proved to be genuine.’’ It is difficult to imagine 
any adequate reason for this conduct, if they did not 
recognise that it was the office of the Bishop of Rome to 
enforce the canons of the Church and watch over their 
observance. 

But at the same time they say pretty clearly that they 
expect the Pope in future to observe his own laws. 
Apiarius had no right of appeal to the Pope under the 
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very canon quoted. What was more aggravating was the 
presence of most objectionable legates, sent to see that 
Apiarius was properly treated, and to sit and judge with 
the Council. Yet the other canon quoted by the Pope 
suggested that he might send a legate in this manner in the 
case only of a bishop who appealed. The Pope is setting 
a bad example if he goes beyond the canons which he 
himself quotes. How, then, can he expect the Africans to 
keep exactly within them? 

Of the unbearable and unmentionable conduct of Faus- 
tinus we have no details, for that these expressions refer to 
him is obvious.* If it was any action of the Pope himself 
the Council would have explained. But the assembled 
bishops thought it beneath their dignity to complain of 
the behaviour of a man with whom in the end they had 
made terms, and whom they expected to see no more of. 
There seems to have been little, if any, irritation with 
Zosimus, and none at all with Boniface. For the next few 
years St. Augustine is engaged in apologising for Zosi- 
mus’s hasty actions about the Pelagians, and in praising 
him to the skies. He probably understood thoroughly 
that Pope’s warm-hearted and excitable character. This 
very year St. Alypius went to Rome, and was received 
with the greatest friendliness by St. Boniface, to 
whom St. Augustine immediately afterwards dedicated 
his treatise, Contra duas Epistolas Pelagianorum, 
giving the Pope, among other expressions of respect, 





* The meaning is: ‘‘If you had kept to the canon, you would not have 
sent us this unbearable man.’’ Janus, with his wonted insolence, writes 
(E. T., p. 79): ‘‘ The African Bishops wrote to Pope Boniface in 419: ‘We 
are resolved not to admit this arrogant claim,’ ‘Non sumus jam istum 
typhum passuri.’ His rival in shamelessness, Dr. Littledale (in a passage 
in which he mixes up the letter to Boniface with that to Celestine) has: 
‘ They told him that nothing should make them tolerate such insolent con- 
duct on the part of the Papal envoys (executfores), that is to say, in fact, 
since these were only discharging his commission, on his part.’ (Plain 
Reasons, p. 120.) The latter distinguished controversialist forgot, or did 
not know, that the letter was to Boniface, but the commission was from 
Zosimus! Neither writer is aware that in Latin ‘‘non sumus passuri,” even 
taken alone, does not mean ‘‘ we won't put up with.’’ The method of 
quotation reminds one of the preacher against chignons, who took his text 
from Matt. xxiv. 17: ‘‘ Top, not come down.” The sentence, translated as 
a whole, is a polite speech to Boniface: ‘‘Sed credimus . . . quod tua 
sanctitate Romanae ecclesiae praesidente, non sumus jam istum typhum 
passuri. 
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praise for his humility and condescension from his high 
place to those of lower station, such as Augustine himself 
and Alypius. 

‘«Such was the style in which this great council of more 
than two hundred bishops, under the guidance of such 
glorious saints as St. Augustine, St. Aurelius and St. 
Alypius, thought that it was right and proper for them to 
address the Pope.” Thus Father Puller. For my part I 
think it a very proper letter. 

On the 6th of November the Africans were able to send 
to Rome the copies of the Nicene acts which they had 
received from Constantinople and Alexandria, and which 
naturally did not include the canons of Sardica.* It does 
not appear that another Council was assembled, or any 
official letter sent, other than probably a communication 
from Aurelius. From that moment, there can be no doubt, 
the truce agreed to with regard to the observance of the 
Sardican canons was at an end. 

We hear nothing more on the subject except in the 
famous letter ‘‘ Optaremus” written by a later Council to 
Pope St. Celestine, of which the date may be 423 or later. + 
Ferrandus quotes the summary of a canon from the 2oth 
Synod of Carthage, as read in a Council of 525: ‘Ut 
nullus ad transmarina audeat appellare,’’ which we natur- 
ally connect with this letter. Now the 18th synod was in 
421, so that if the 19th was in 422, the 20th would be in 
423, or later. 

We learn from the letter that Apiarius had again been 
excommunicated, and had again appealed to the Pope, 
who had restored him to communion, and had sent Faus- 
tinus back with him to Africa to have the sentence carried 





* The letters from Atticus and St. Cyril have survived. The latter may 
be genuine in spite of the wrong date of Easter. But the Greek version 
which we possess I imagine to have been translated back from the Latin by 
the translator of the canons, etc. é 

+ Tillemont, believing the election of Celestine to have been at the begin- 
ning of 423, thought the letter must be dated after the tumults which lasted 
from the death of Honorius (Aug., 423) to July, 425; he has been followed 
by Coustant (s.1.) and the Ballerini (Opp. S. Leonis, III. civ. P.L. p. 121). 
But Celestine was elected about Sept. roth, 422, so that Tillemont’s view 
falls to the ground. Hefele gives 424 as the date; I do not know his 
reasons. 
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out. Faustinus did his best, or his worst, but the facts 
were too much for him : 


‘* To the most beloved lord and our honourable brother Celes- 
tine, Aurelius, Palatinus, Antonius, Tutus, Servusdei, Terentius, 
Fortunatus, Martinus, Januarius, Optatus, Celticus, Donatus, 
Theasius, Vincentius, Fortunatianus, and the rest who were 
present in the universal African Council of Carthage. 

‘* We could wish that even as your holiness has intimated your 
joy at the arrival of Apiarius in the letters you have sent us by 
our fellow-priest Leo, so we in like manner could send these 
writings with joy at his acquittal. The cheerfulness on both 
sides would be better founded, and would seem less precipitate 
if it preceded instead of following the hearing. . 

‘For upon the arrival of our holy brother and fellow-Bishop 
Faustinus, we gathered a council together, and we believed him 
to have been sent in order that, as by his assistance Apiarius 
had formerly been restored to the Priesthood, now he might by 
his labours be acquitted of the grave accusations urged against 
him by the people of Thabraca. But the course of examination 
by our Council discovered such enormous crimes of his, that 
they were too much even for the patronage and pleading which 
Faustinus substituted for judgment and justice. For how at 
first he resisted against the whole Council, and cast upon it 
many insults, under colour of asserting the privileges of the 
Roman Church, and wishing him to be received into Com- 
munion by us, on the ground that your Holiness, believing him 
to have appealed (which he could not prove), had restored him 
to communion.” (The sentence appears to be corrupt.) 


Apiarius apparently claimed that he had appealed to a 
higher court in Africa, and that this ought to have stayed 
execution of the sentence. The claim that he had appealed 
to Rome would have been absurd, as the Africans would 
have paid no attenton to it. The Pope must have heard 
him on this plea of his : 


‘‘ This however was in nowise permissible, as you will under- 
stand better by the acts. For after the judgment had been 
discussed with much labour for three days, while we enquired 
with great grief into the various accusations, God the Judge, 
strong and patient, cut short both the obstructions of our fellow 
bishop Faustinus and the tergiversations of Apiarius himself by 
which he tried to hide his unspeakable disorders. For whilst 
he held fast to the black and shameful obstinacy with which he 
hoped to hide the filth of his passions by the impudence of his 
denial, God straitened his conscience, and published even 
before man the secrets which He already condemned in his heart 
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as in a mire of crimes, so that in spite of his crafty denial he 
broke forth into a confession of all the evil deeds of which he 
was accused. And at length of his own will he convicted 
himself of all the incredible charges, and converted into groan- 
ing the very hope by which we both believed and desired 
that he might be acquitted of such shameful stains. Only that 
this our sadness was mitigated by one consolation, that he 
both absolved us from further labour of enquiry, and provided 
a medicine, such as it was, for his own wounds, in spite of the 
unwillingness and rebelliousness against conscience with which 
he confessed, lord brother.” 


So far there has been no complaint of the Pope’s action, 
but only of the disgraceful conduct of Faustinus, even 
worse possibly than at the council of 418. But now the 
tragic conclusion of the attempt to acquit the miserable 
Apiarius is urged as an argument to exemplify the absurdity 
of trying a case in a different province without witnesses 
or evidence. With much justice the African bishops 
continue : 


‘* Therefore, after the due salutation, we greatly beseech you 
that henceforth you will not too readily admit to your ears those 
who come from hence, nor be willing henceforward to receive 
into communion those whom we have excommunicated because 
your Reverence will easily perceive that this has even been de- 
fined by the council of Nicaea. For though its rule concerns 
the lower clerics and lay persons, how much more did it wish 
the same to be observed with regard to bishops?—lest those 
who are suspended in their own province should prove to be 
restored to communion by your Holiness pracpropere vel indebite, 
hastily or improperly. 


The argument that when the Nicene council forbade 
bishops to receive to communion priests and clerics excom- 
municated by another bishop, they wished the same 
a fortiori to be observed with regard to bishops, must be 
admitted to be somewhat forced! But the council is 
evidently anxious at all costs to prevent the recurrence of 
such scandals as that of Apiarius, and chooses to forget 
that the council had carefully excepted the case of a cleric 
excommunicated by an angry or unjust bishop. 

No doubt the principle which the council had inherited 
from St. Cyprian, that a case should be concluded where it 
is begun, is in itself a sound one. 
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But it does not seem to have struck them to consider 
(as the council of Sardica, consisting mainly of bishops who 
had been present at Nicaea, was forced by the facts to 
realise) that an opposite principle must often check the 
action of this wise theory; that is, the propriety of the 
recourse to an unprejudiced outsider, when those on the 
spot are determined to condemn an innocent man. 


‘* And let your Holiness, as is worthy of you, reject also 
the infamous appeals (émproba refugia) of priests and lower clerics, 
both because this right has not been taken away from the 
African Church by any definition of the Fathers, and because 
the decrees of Nicaea most plainly committed not only clerics of 
inferior grade, but even Bishops to their own Metropolitans. 
For they most prudently and justly perceived that all business 
should be finished in the place where it was commenced. Nor 
would the grace of prudence from the Holy Ghost be wanting 
to any, by which equity should by the Bishops of Christ be 
both perceived with wisdom and preserved with constancy. 
Above all, because it is allowed to each, if he is offended with 
the judgment of the examiners, to appeal to the Councils of 
his province, or even to an universai Council (of Africa). Unless 
perchance there is any one who can believe that Our God can 
inspire justice in examination to a single man,* whoever he may 
be, and deny it to countless bishops assembled in a council. Or 
how shall even the ‘transmarine’ judgment itself be correct, 
since it will be impossible to produce the necessary witnesses on 
account of infirmity or sex or age, or many other impediments ? 

‘* For that any should be sent as from your Holiness’ side 
(a datere), we have not found to be ordered in any synod of the 
Fathers ; since what you sent before by the same Faustinus our 
fellow-bishop as proceeding from the Council of Nicaa, in the 
truer councils which are received as Nicene, and sent to us from 
the original by holy Cyril, our fellow-bishop of the Church of 





* I think it impossible that Dr. Rivington should be right in thinking that 
‘*uni cuilibet,” ‘‘a single man, whoever he may be,” refers to Faustinus, 
who had not been a judge at all, certainly not a sole judge. Dr. Bright 
takes it as a disrespectful reference to the Pope himself, ‘‘ to a single man. 
however highly placed.” I do not see why this should be disrespectful, 
But I think the words are more correctly translated ‘‘to any individual.” 
The letter had said above that the Holy Ghost would inspire prudence and 
justice to single Bishops to try their own clerics, and to single metropolitans 
to judge the Bishops of this province. But the Africans allowed appeals 
not only to Primates of provinces, but also to ‘‘the innumerable bishops” 
of a Pan-African Synod, who would be a fortiori to be trusted. The next 
sentence seems clearly to speak of the ‘‘ transmarine ”’ court as higher still, 
although impossible in practice. It is also remembered that no one 
supposed Popes to decide important matters without a Council (including 
many Bishops) such as were constantly being held at Rome, and which did 
some of the work of the modern congregations. 
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Alexandria, and by the venerable Atticus, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, and which even before this were sent on by Innocent, the 
Priest, and Marcellus, the sub-deacon (by whom they had been 
forwarded to us) to your predecessor Bishop Boniface of 
venerable memory, in these we have not been able to find any- 
thing of the sort. 

‘* And further, do not send, do not grant your clerical 
‘executores’ to any who may ask, lest we should seem to 
introduce the smoky pride of the world into the Church of 
Christ, which offers the brightness of simplicity and the day- 
light of humility to those who desire to see God. 

For as to our Brother Faustinus (now that the miserable 
Apiarius is removed from the Church of Christ for his unspeak- 
able disorders) we are certain, that with the rectitude and 
moderation of your Holiness, Africa will suffer from him no 
more.” 

And in another hand. ‘‘Our God keep your Holiness for a 
longer age, praying for us, Lord brother.” 

This letter is a far more angry one than that to Boniface; 
but there was certainly some cause for heat. It is not 
indeed signed with the famous names of Augustine, of his 
life-long friend Alypius, or of his biographer and pupil 
Possidius. Perhaps, when we remember the extreme 
deference with which a Pope was always in those days 
addressed by Africans, we may find the present letter too 
strong in its expressions, as it certainly is one-sided in its 
arguments. 

But the Gallican and Protestant inferences from it are 
plainly groundless. 

The Gallicans imagined that the Africans were bravely 
upholding the rights of a National Church. The Protes- 
tants claim that the matter and manner of the letter alike 
reject the Pope’s supreme jurisdiction. 

A careful examination, however, will assure the reader 
that the Africans simply refuse (on sufficient grounds) to 
admit the Pope’s version of the Nicene canons, and accuse 
him of not observing the true Nicene canons himself, which 
of course he professed to do. 

If we suppose that the Africans admitted a superior 
authority in the Pope, their action is easily explained. If 
we suppose that they denied him all prerogatives except 
of honour, it is simply inexplicable. 

If they admitted his superior authority, we shall say : 
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The Africans expected the Pope to enforce canons, but not 
spurious canons; they expected him to hear appeals of 
Bishops sometimes, but they did not like it; they expected 
him to reject appeals of priests, but when he did not they 
could not ignore his action, or refuse to respect his authority. 

But if they denied him all real jurisdiction in Africa, 
why did they take any notice of his repeated absolution of 
Apiarius? Why were they not indignantat his threatening 
to excommunicate, or summon to Rome one of their 
Bishops? Why did they not treat Faustinus, whose 
embassy was not authorised even by the Sardican canon, 
aS a mere messenger, instead of as the representative of a 
superior? Why did they not write to the Pope that he 
had no power to judge cases of appeal from Africa, 
whether of Bishops or clerics? Why did they not add that 
to send clerical executores would be absurd, as they did not 
recognise their authority ? 

Such conundrums might be multiplied. But if we con- 
sider the general history of the time, the Protestant theory 
becomes yet more difficult to hold. The Popes were 
constantly engaged in issuing decretal letters. It is 
impossible to suppose that Bishops from all parts of the 
world would go on asking the questions which received 
these replies, if they meant to disregard the decisions they 
contained. It is impossible that successive Popes could 
go on publishing decretals expressing unlimited claims, 
such as those of Siricius, Innocent, Zosimus, Boniface, 
and Celestine, if the world only laughed at their pretensions 
and slighted their authority. Itis impossible, lastly, that 
the Africans should have had sentiments concerning those 
claims and that authority, differing from those of the Pope 
himself and of the rest of the Western Church, without 
our having some other knowledge of the ruptures, and even 
schisms, which must have resulted, besides the imagined 
rebelliousness of this single letter. 

But we must further note that the unwillingness of the 
Africans to allow episcopal appeals had not prevented 
these in the past, and did not prevent them in the future. 
Our information is extremely scanty ; but there seem to 
have been a great many. 
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In the very year 423 of which we have been speaking, 
or at the end of 422, St. Augustine wrote his well-known 
letter to the newly-elected Pope, St. Celestine, about the 
wicked Bishop Antony of Fussala, who had. been con- 
demned in Africa to the loss of his episcopal authority 
(though retaining his title and dignity), as a punishment for 
his exactions and oppressions. He had appealed from this 
decision to the Primate of Numidia, who had believed 
everything he said, and had sent him to Pope Boniface as 
wholly innocent of the charges against him. The Pope 
sent him back with a letter, restoring him, or at least 
ordering a fresh trial, on condition that it should be shown 
that he had correctly related the facts in his /rbe/lus of 
appeal. 

St. Augustine writes to St. Celestine, as St. Boniface 
had died during the interval, to assure him that he had 
been wholly misled by Antony. And he answers the 
culprit’s objection that he ought either to be deprived of 
his bishopric, or to be given the full authority due to his 
rank, by giving precedents for this arrangement : 


‘There exist instances (in which the Apostolic See either 
itself judged, or confirmed the judgment of others), of bishops 
who for certain faults have been neither deprived of episcopal 
rank, nor yet left wholly unpunished. I will not seek for 
examples very remote from our time, but I will relate recent 
ones. Let Priscus, a bishop of the province of Caesariensis, cry 
out (like Antony): ‘Either I ought to have a right to the 
primacy (by seniority) like the rest, or I ought not to have 
retained the episcopate.’ Let Victor, another bishop of the 
same province, who received the same punishment as Priscus, 
and is never communicated with by any bishop save in his own 
diocese, let him, I say, cry: ‘Either I ought to receive com- 
munion everywhere, or else not even in my own district.’ Let 
Laurence, a third bishop of the same province, cry in the very 
words of Antony: ‘ Either I ought to sit in the chair to which I 
was ordained, or I ought not to be a bishop.’” 


The Gallicans and Protestants are forced by their thesis 
to suppose that the three appeals from Mauretania Cesari- 
ensis had all occurred since the council of 419, viz. : within 
three years and a half, and that the period which elapsed 
between the council of 419 and the council which wrote to 
St. Celestine, was a time of truce, in which the Pope might 
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do what he liked. As the copies of the Nicene canons 
which came from the East were sent on at once to 
Rome, it is impossible to imagine why the African bishops 
should have extended the time. If they admitted the 
Pope’s strict right to hear episcopal appeals, but begged 
him not to use it, their letter is intelligible, and so is that 
of St. Augustine. But if they absolutely denied the right, 
it seems absurd to suppose that they would calmly allow 
a great many bishops to appeal, and yet raise no protest at 
all, and reserve all they had to say till the case of the 
simple priest Apiarius happened to turn up again. When 
we remember that, as | have shown conclusively, they did 
not in 419 forbid bishops to appeal, and had never done so 
previously, it is obvious that they had no ground for 
objecting to Antony’s appeal. 

Tillemont had no doubt some reason for imagining this 
extraordinary and illogical truce, in that he took ‘ szcut et 
de episcopis saepe constitutum est” in the canon of 419, 
to forbid episcopal appeals. But since Ballerini showed 
the utter impossibility of this meaning, and since that 
Council made no reference whatever to Bishops, it is at 
least unfortunate that modern controversialists should harp 
upon a long discredited theme. As to the Council which 
wrote to St. Celestine, it could not have brought such a 
truce ts an end with such vague words as those in which 
it argues that what the Nicene Council said of priests 
ought to be applied still more to bishops, and begs the 
Pope to respect this principle. 

But even if the three cases of episcopal appeals specified 
by St. Augustine, and the many other cases which they 
must imply,* had all taken place since 419, there remain 
the remote cases, ‘‘ vemotissima non requiram, recentia 
memorabo.” It is absurd to suppose that St. Augustine 
means exclusively cases in Italy, about which he would 
not know very much. It is natural to suppose them to be 
African. 





* For we cannot suppose that all appeals ended in the same decision. 
Some Bishops may have been acquitted, others may have been deposed 
altogether. Antony could hardly have complained of the half-hearted treat- 
ment he had received as unprecedented, if there were actually no Roman 
precedent for any other ! 
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We are simply driven to the conclusion that, much as 
the Africans had come to dislike appeals of bishops to 
Rome, these had been by no means unknown in Africa. 
Further, we must conclude that they had no power to make 
any canon against them, as their inference from the Council 
of Niceea was probably put forward for the first time in 
this letter to Celestine, and was not at all an obvious one. 
Lastly, we see plainly that they could not have disregarded 
an appeal to the Pope by a bishop, if the Pope chose to 
allow it. This is proved by the fact of their great defer- 
ence when two Popes had received the appeal of a simple 
priest, contrary to the very canons which he _ himself 
quoted.+ 

Nearly thirty years afterwards, when the African Church 
had been for many years under the barbarous oppression 
of the Arian invader, we find St. Leo the Great (Ep. xii.) 
sending to Africa directions for the proper selection of 
bishops, enforcing rules of the Church, and receiving the 
appeal of the African Bishop Lupicinus, whom he sent 
back to Africa to be tried over again. 

In the face of all these facts, it is impossible to assert 
that the Pope’s jurisdiction was not acknowledged by the 
Church of North Africa. 


JoHN CHAPMAN, O.S.B. 





+ The boldness of suggesting that bishops should no longer be allowed 
to appeal seems to have been the result of the Africans’ triumph in the case 
of the Sardican canons. It has been said above that this council perhaps 
passed a canon summarised ata council in 525 as ‘‘ut nudlus ad transmarina 
audeat appellare.” ‘‘Nullus” might, of course, include bishops ; but there is 
no reason to suppose it refers to anything more than a re-enactment of the 
former canon about priests and clerics. It should be remarked that the 
Sardican decrees were eventually received in Africa. How ‘‘ ultramon- 
tane " the African bishops were at the end of the barbarian persecution, 
may be seen from the synodical letter of the African bishops exiled in 
Sardinia to the Seythian monks (A.D. 523, in the Appendix to the roth vol. 
of St. Augustine), the letters of the great St. Fulgentius of Ruspe, or that of 
Bp. Possessor to Pope Hormisdas. 





Art. VI.—A NEW WORK ON SOCIAL 
ETHICS. 


A Study of Social Morality, by W. A. Wart, M.A., 
LL.B., D. Phil., Glasgow. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
CLARK. 1901. 6s. 


HIS is a book well deserving attention, because its 
contents are a good indication of the spirit of our 
times, and because its author is singularly free from 

prejudice and bitterness. In modern ethics the waters of 
confusion have covered the earth; and like the dove from 
the Ark, the writer of this study of social morality has 
gone forth to seek a firm footing. As yet indeed he has 
not found even the olive branch on which to alight ; but 
he deserves all our sympathy and all our help in his 
quest. 

No doubt it is easy for us, whose hold on the fundamental 
truths of rational life has been made secure by revelation, 
and who have a coherent system of ethics as our guide, to 
point out the vagueness and indecision that are the notes 
of this volume. It might be called a catalogue of problems 
in higher ethics and in social science, but problems with 
no solutions given, and without even the distinction being 
drawn between those which can only lead us to an zmpasse 
and are insoluble, and those with which we can profitably 
grapple. From the preface onwards there is a frequent 
appeal to ‘‘common sense”; but no criterion given to 
distinguish the common sense that is sound, healthy 
reason, and the common sense that is inherited prejudice. 
And all sorts of ethical views, discordant and disputable, 
are called ‘‘ suggestive,” ‘‘interesting,” ‘‘ important,” 
without our being told what we most want to know, 
whether or how far they are true. For example, if a 
student came to this book to learn the truth on the status 
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of the working-classes and on the so-called slavery of 
wages, he would only find a statement of his difficulties in 
the following passage, instead of a solution :— 

‘* The abolition of the legal status of slavery, as a factor 
of civilised life, naturally leads to a consideration of forms 
of service which still exist, but are criticised by some as 
amounting to practical slavery. The idea of a position of 
dependence, then, becomes significant. A class may be so 
dependent on another class, or on a combination of classes, 
that the spirit which has condemned literal slavery still 
seems to be outraged. Legal conditions, it may be said, 
are here working with economical conditions to produce 
an immoral domination. Dependence, however, is to 
some extent at least the outcome of a man’s character. It 
may be true, in certain circumstances, that social con- 
ditions are so organised that with the best character in the 
world a man cannot become, in a reasonable sense of the 
word, independent. But it is also true that, even with 
sufficient opportunities, a servile character will remain 
servile. Whether the problem which progress holds out 
to us can be satisfactorily attacked by attempting to intro- 
duce ameliorative remedies along existing lines, is, of 
course, keenly disputed,” p. 27. 

Similar passages of indecision, with their qualified and 
balanced statements, issuing in no conclusion, might be 
quoted on various matters, such as the tempering of justice 
with mercy (p. 43), the limits of Government intervention 
(p. 270 seg.), or the toleration of public discussion 
(p. 281-283) ; and though the student can gather from the 
close of chapter vii., entitled ‘‘ The Wider Ethical Unities,”’ 
what certain writers say on moral progress; what he 
himself is to have and to hold, he will seek in vain. 

But then, far from complaining of this vagueness and 
indecision, let us welcome them as precisely a great merit 
of Dr. Watt’s book, and valuable witnesses to the truth 
that the science of ethics needs the help of religion, and 
that the chariot of reason goes astray in miry lanes, unless 
kept to the highway by the lamps of revelation. It cannot 
be left an open question, to be discussed at our ease over 
our wine cups, whether or not we have any king but 
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Czsar. If we have not, then our end is reached in the 
civilised State ; for in this is personified the universe, the 
cosmos or greater world, to which the microcosm or little 
world of each individual man is related as the part to the 
whole, as the imperfect to the perfect (St. Thomas, Sum. 
Theol. 1* 2", Qu. 2, Art. 8). But in as much as Cesar and 
the whole universe exist but for God, their swollen import- 
ance is brought back within the proper limits. Thus 
St. Thomas in his plain brief way without rhetorical 
ornaments, formulates our Magna Charta against the 
Hegelian or other varieties of the State-god as follows :— 

‘* Man is not, in regard to his whole being and to all his 
possessions, for the sake of the State ; and thus not every 
act of his must concern the State as a matter of merit or 
demerit ; but all that a man is, and has, and can, is for 
God’s sake ” (2dzd. Qu. 21, art. 4). 

This theological base, this fact that every deliberate 
human act transcends the universe, passes beyond the 
limits of the material world, must be taken, if taken at all, 
as fundamental in the ethical sciences; and even those 
who deny it the most emphatically must admit its hypo- 
thetical truth, supposing the theological point of view once 
granted. For example, on the hypothesis that religion is 
not nonsense, the papal conclusion follows logically that 
the social question is a religious question. 

But then there are religions and religions ; and we turn 
to St. Thomas once again, and to the very first article in 
his Summa Theologica, where he shows the need of 
revelation, lest divine truths be discovered only by a few 
men, and after a long time, and with the admixture of 
many mistakes. But it is precisely about these divine 
truths that we must be straight, if our ethical sciences are 
not to be awry. It seems to follow, therefore, that for 
higher ethics, and for the subordinate political and 
economic sciences, if we want the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, we must listen to revelation. 
Let not indeed the reader think I have said: listen to. 
nothing else but revelation. For nature is not superseded 
by grace nor reason made superfluous by revelation. All 
I am saying is that in sciences which regard human con-. 
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duct, if we are to reach the whole truth, there must be no 
boycotting of the supernatural. In those sciences, indeed, 
such as botany, chemistry or mathematics, which in no 
way have human conduct as their subject matter, we are 
not for the purpose in hand in need of Christianity, as 
well explained in this Review in October, 1900, by Mr. 
Froude; to introduce religion would be irrelevant; to 
speak of Christian botany would be misleading, even 
absurd. But in as much as Christianity is true, and has 
all important bearing on conduct, it follows that the 
scientific treatment of the ethical sciences, if it is to be 
complete, must be permeated by Christianity, and that we 
can thus speak of Christian ethics, Christian politics, and 
Christian economics, using Christian as another way and 
an instructive way of saying complete and wholly true. 
It may not indeed always be prudent to say this; and for 
purposes of controversy or civility we may suspend the 
word Christian. But our reticence does not alter, in these 
departments of science, the great fact of the dependence of 
reason on revelation. If then what Kant did in Ethics 
was to secure the independence of reason, he secured the 
dominion of unreason ; and if he got rid of revelation, his 
action illustrates a forcible proverb of his own tongue: 
das Kind mit dem Bade ausschiitten. He thought he was 
only emptying out what in the delicate manner of the 
eighteenth century he might have called the dirty water 
of theological intrusion ; but along with it was emptied 
out also the fair child of reason. 

To many this may seem perhaps a hard saying. Let 
us appeal then to Dr. Watt as an unbiassed because un- 
conscious witness. For if we read through the book before 
us, we must needs exclaim: a century has gone by since 
the writings of Kant, and is this all that to this day is 
known about the gravest questions of life? Is a writer so 
instructed and so keen-witted as Dr. Watt still involved in 
such impenetrable mist? Is this all that can be said to the 
young man in the first stress of his passions, and to the 
old man in the first anguish of his decay? Truly this is 
* a reductio ad absurdum of non-theological ethics. 

Let it indeed be added—and this in one great interest of 
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the book—that Dr. Watt is not torpidly content with 
anarchy and uncertainty: he is on the watch for more 
light; his sympathies are profoundly Christian ; he does 
not, as the superior person, lecture the poor or their vices ; 
materialism is repulsive to him ; he is no believer in moral 
algebra ; he is not unacquainted with Catholic works, in 
particular has made good use of Fr. Joseph Rickaby’s 
Moral Philosophy ; and if he raises certain objections to 
Probabilism, all he means is probably no more than what 
every theologian would equally affirm, that the minimum 
for absolution is not the same as the standard of perfection. 
And everything can be hoped of an author who has 
grasped the double truth, that to put men into comfortable 
circumstances is not the same thing as to make them 
moral (p. 279); and also ‘‘that our morality must be 
toned with a great compassion, if it is to meet the needs 
of mankind” (p. 75). Thus between socialism and 
individualism he knows how to keep the golden mean. 
One strange gap indeed we mark amid the many names 
of English writers whom he cites; for the greatest of all 
is missing: Newman, the supreme master of his century, 
who faced the essential problems of our life, and under- 
stood the nature of our difficulties, as no other of his time. 
He has indeed left behind him no formal ethical treatise ; 
his ethical teaching is scattered in many works ; his lan- 
guage requires to be understood and interpreted ; we are 
still sighing for the literary architect who shall gather 
together all his fragments, and showing their substantial 
agreement with the traditional teaching of the schools, 
shall rear a magnificent structure, irresistibly attractive to 
those who cannot rest in the darkness and discord of 
modern ethics. But even now, if Dr. Watt, out of the 
many volumes of Newman, all republished in a uniform 
series, would study the four, namely, ‘‘ University Ser- 
mons,” ‘‘ The Development of Doctrine,” ‘‘The Ideal of 
a University,” and the ‘‘Grammar of Assent,” he would 
find a solution of many of the problems that surround 
him. He must not expect indeed, nor will he find, uni- 
versal illumination ; for as Ruskin, often the unconscious 
echo of theology, has beautifully said: ‘‘Our whole 
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happiness and power of energetic action depend on our 
being able to breathe and live in the cloud ; content to 
see it opening here and closing there; rejoicing to catch 
through the thinnest films of it, glimpses of stable and 
substantial things.”’ But he will find clear light precisely 
where clear light is needed for right action; and he will 
find precisely those problems solved, of which it is well 
for us to know the solution. 
’ CHARLES S. DEvaAs. 














Decrees of Moman Congregations. 


The Sacred Penitentiary answers various doubts proposed 
to the Holy See on the occasion of the extension of 
the Jubilee to the whole world.—Several interesting 
points are solved, perhaps the most important being (1) 
that the Confessor can use his Jubilee faculties, even when 
the penitent has not completed the good works required 
for gaining the Jubilee ; and (5) that the Easter Communion 

will not suffice to gain the Jubilee. Another Communion 

must be made. 


I. An tempore praesentis Iubilaei liceat Confessariis pluries 
uti facultatibus extraordinariis eisdem concessis erga eundem 
poenitentem, qui nondum omnia opera iniuncta adimplevit ad 
lubilaei indulgentiam lucrandam ? 

SSmus respondendum mandavit : Affirmative. 

II. An in locis ubi processiones in viis publicis non permit- 
tuntur, possint, ad effectum reducendi visitationum numerum, 
processionibus aequiparari coadunationes corporum moralium 
et aliorum fidelium qui in designatis Ecclesiis, hora praestituta, 
sub proprii Moderatoris et respective sub proprii Parochi vel 
alterius Sacerdotis ab eo deputati ductu, colliguntur, ut ibidem 
una simyl visitationes peragant ? 

SSmus, attentis praesentium temporum adiunctis, ex speciali 
gratia benigne indulget ut, in locis in quibus processiones non 
permittuntur, visitationes prout exponitur peractae habeantur 
tamquam processionaliter factae. 

Ill. An pro iis qui degunt in locis ab Ecclesia Parochiali 
valde dissitis possit ab Ordinario alia Ecclesia vel publicum 
Oratorium facilioris accessus ad _ visitationes peragendas 
designari ? 

R. De speciali gratia SSmi: Affirmative. 

IV. An sex menses ad quos extensum est Iubilaeum extra 
Urbem debeant necessario esse continui, vel possint ab Ordi- 
nario interpolari et dividi per partes infra annum ? 

R. Affirmative ad 1°" partem : negative ad 2°". Nihilominus 


[Vo. 39 of Fourth Series.]} 39 
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SSmus benigne indulget ut Ordinarii, interveniente gravi et 
legitima causa, possint pro suo prudenti arbitrio semestris 
tempus in partes dividere; ita tamen ut una tantum vice 
Iubilaeum acquiri valeat, licet opera ipsa iniuncta possint 
distribui per designatos ab Ordinario menses. 

V. Nonnullis Episcopis gratiam implorantibus ut unica Con- 
fessione et Communione satisfieri possit praecepto Ecclesiae et 
operi iniuncto ad Iubilaeum lucrandum, SSmus minime annuen- 
dum censuit. ; 

Datum Romae in S. Poenitentiaria die 25 Ianuarii 1go1. 

S. Card. VANNUTELLI, /oenttentiarius mator. 


L. # S. R. Ceuui, S. Penttentiariae Substitutus. 


The Sacred Congregation of Studies.—-Decree recalling to 
mind the command of Pope Leo XII. that a copy of every 
work produced in any Catholic faculty, dependent upon 
this Congregation, should be sent to it, iz signum obsegui i. 


Il’ me. ac Rev. me. Domine, 

Summopere laetandum in catholicis Athenaeis vel Facultatibus 
canonice erectis viros adesse, qui editis operibus, sacras prae- 
sertim disciplinas illustrant et ab insectatorum erroribus, nimis 
hoc aevo effrenate disseminatis, strenue vindicare satagunt, ut 
inde catholica veritas, omnium scientiarum amica, magis 
magisque splendescat. 

Quum autem quidquid praeclarum in lucem profertur ex 
praedictis Facultatibus, in decus ac solatium quoque cedat 
Huius S. Congregationis Studiis regendis praepositae, facile 
comperitur quam maxime intersit ut eadem S. Congregatio 
cognoscat quae evulgantur opera ab iis qui eisdem Facultatibus 
sunt addicti. Ne horum opera in posterum manibus aliorum et 
praesertim discipulorum versentur, quin perspecta sint Huic S. 
Congregationi, quod prudenti consilio cautum fuit in percelebri 
Constitutione felic. record. Leonis XII, quae incipit Quod divina 
Sapientia in mentem omnium revocandum censuimus, videlicet, 
ut quique vel docendi vel alio munere funguntur apud Athenaea 
vel Facultas quae iure ad nos pertinent, unum exemplar cuius- 
que operis quod ediderint, ad Sacram Congregationem, veluti 
argumentum obsequii mittere teneantur. 

Cum de re agatur haud levis momenti, Cancellarii cuiusque 
Facultatis, ea qua par est sedulitate, curabunt ut huiusmodi lex 
omnibus innotescat atque insuper ut mittantur etiam ephemerides 
quaecumque stato tempore prodeunt. 

Datum e Secretaria Sacrae Congregationis Studiorum die 10 


Februarii 1900. 
Franciscus Card. Sato, Praefectus. 


L. ¥ S. Ascensus DANDINI, a Secretis. 
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The following rules for distinguishing true Induigences from 
those that are apochryphal have been published by the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences :— 


Urbis et Orbis, Decretum de regulis, seu normis ad 
dignoscendas veras Indulgentias ab apocryphis. — Inter 
ceteras quae huic S. Congregationi Indulgentiis Sacrisque 
Reliquiis praepositae munera sunt tributa, illud supereminet 
secernendi nimirum veras Indulgentias ab apocryphis easque 
proscribendi. Cui quidem satis ipsa fecit plurimis editis ad haec 
usque tempora decretis de apocryphis Indulgentiis in authentica 
Decretorum collectione contentis. Verum etsi haec S. Con- 
gregatio vigilans ab ipso suae institutionis exordio semper 
exstiterit quoad Indulgentiarum publicationem, ne falsae in 
Christianum populum irreperent, nihilominus, quum hac etiam 
nostra aetate non desint, qui, vel mala voluntate, aut etiam 
irrationabili zelo perculsi, falsas vel ut minimum valde suspectas, 
Indulgentias sive orationibus, sive piis exercitiis adnexas pro- 
palare inter fideles non vereantur, hinc factum est ut plures 
Antistites hanc S. Congregationem adiverint, ut de aliquibus 
Indulgentiis suum iudicium ederet. Id potissimnm praesti- 
terunt ea causa permoti ut non solum verae a falsis Indulgentiis 
discernerentur, sed praesertim ut Ecclesiae hostibus via praeclu- 
deretur eam calumniandi,et aspernendi coelestem Indulgentiarum 
thesaurum. 

Porro S. Congregatio ut huic malo, quoad fieri posset, 
praesens remedium adhiberet, regulas seu normas quasdam 
statuere excogitavit, quibus prae oculis habitis nedum locorum 
Ordinariis, sed et ipsis Christifidelibus facilis aperiretur via ad 
dignoscendum quodnam sit ferendum iudicium de aliquibus 
Indulgentiis, quae passim in vulgus eduntur, dubiamque praese- 
ferunt authenticitatis notam. 

Hoc vero S. Congregationis propositum SS.mo D.no Nostro 
Leoni XIII. delatum, eadem Sanctitas Sua illud approbavit 
iussitque quam primum executioni mandari. 

Quare S. Congregatio, adhibito studio R.morum Consultorum, 
Indicem praedictarum regularum elucubrandum curavit ; quem 
deinde in generali Congregatione ad Vaticanum coadunata die 
5 Maii 1898 examini E.morum PP. Cardinalium subiecit. Hi 
vero postquam praefatum Indicem mature perpenderint, eumdem, 
in aliquibus immutatum, in altera Congregatione denuo expen- 
dendum sibi reservarunt. 
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Quod quidem actum est in generalibus Comitiis ad Vaticanum 
habitis die 3 Augusti 1899, in quibus E.mi et R.mi Patres Indicem 
uti infra proponendum censuerunt : 


ReGuta I. 


Authenticae sunt omnes indulgentiae, quae in novissima 
Collectione a S. Indulgentiarum Congregatione edita conti- 
nentur. 

Recuta I]. 

Indulgentiae generales, quae in supradicta Collectione non 
exhibentur, vel quae concessae feruntur post editam Collectionem, 
tunc solummodo habendae erunt ut authenticae, cum earumdem 
concessionis authographum monumentum recognitum fuerit a 
S. Indulgentiarum Congregatione, cui, sub nullitatis poena, 
exhibendum erit antequam publicentur. 


Recuia III. 


Authenticae habeantur Indulgentiae concessae Ordinibus et 
Congregationibus religiosis, Archiconfraternitatibus, Confraterni- 
tatibus, Archisodalitiis, Sodalitiis, piis Unionibus, piis Societa- 
tibus, nonnullis Ecclesiis celebrioribus, Locis piis et Obiectis 
devotionis, quae continentur in Summariis recognitis et appro- 
batis a S. Congregatione Indulgentiarum, eiusque auctoritate 
vel venia typis editis. 

REGuLA IV. 

Non habeantur ut authenticae Indulgentiae sive generales, 
sive particulares, quae continentur in libris, in libellis, in sum- 
mariis, in foliis, in chartulis, sive etiam in imaginibus, impressis 
sine appobatione auctoritatis competentis ; quae approbatio 
concedenda erit post diligentem recognitionem et distincte 
exprimenda. 

REGULA V. 

Apocryphae, vel nunc prorsus revocatae, sunt omnes Indul- 
gentiae mille vel plurium millium annorum quocumque tempore 
concessae dicantur. 

REeGcuLa VI. 


Suspectae habeantur Indulgentiae plenariae quae asseruntur 
concessae recitantibus pauca dumtaxat verba: exceptis Indul- 
gentiis in articulo mortis. 


ReGcuta VII. 


Reiiciendae sunt ut a Indulgentiae, quae circum- 
feruntur in libellis, foliis seu chartulis impressis vel manuscriptis, 
in quibus ex levibus aut etiam superstitiosis causis et incertis 
revelationibus, vel sub illusoriis conditionibus promittuntur 
Indulgentiae et gratiae usum et modum excedentes. 
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Recuta VIII. 

Ut commentitia reiicienda sunt folia, et libelli, in quibus pro- 
mittitur fidelibus unam alteramve precem recitantibus liberatio 
unius vel plurium animarum a Purgatorio: et Indulgentiae quae 
dictae promissioni adiici solent ut apocryphae habendae sunt. 

Recuta IX. 

Apochryphae vel saltem ut graviter suspectae habeantur 
Indulgentiae recentioris assertae Concessionis, si ad inusitatum 
numerum annorum vel dierum producuntur. 

Quas quidem regulas per me infrascriptum Cardinalem ejusdem 
S. Congregationis Praefectum SS.mo D.no Nostro Leoni 
PP. XIII. relatas in Audientia diei 10 Augusti 1899, eadem 
Sanctitas Sua approbavit, mandavitque per generale Decretum 
publicari. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis, ‘die 
10 Augusti 1899. 

Fr. Hieronymus M. Card. Gotti, Praefectus. 
A. Archiep ANTIN, Secretarius. 


The Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. The Devotions 
of the Cross, in the Chapels of Religious Communities. 


Procurator Generalis Instituti Fratrum Maristarum a Scholis 
huic S. Indulgentiarum Congregationi sequentia dubia diri- 
menda proponit. 

Quum ex Decreto S.C. Indulg. diei Aug. 1757 in tuto positum 
sit pium exercitium Viz Crucis peragi aliquando posse absque 
motu locali de una statione ad aliam ; sed juxta methodum a 
S. Leonardo a Portu Mauritio praescriptam in publico exercitio, 
unoquoque de populo locum suum tenente Sacerdos possit. cum 
duobus clericis sive cantoribus circumire ac sistere in qualibet 
statione, ibique recitare, consuetas preces, modo quaeritur. 

I.—An ista methodus item servari queat, ob loci angustiam, 
in Sacellis domorum Communitatum religiosarum.—Et quatenus 
affirmative. 

II.—An loco sacerdotis cum duobus clericis, unus tantum e 
fratribus non sacerdos circumire ac sistere in qualibet statione 
consultasque preces recitare valeat. 

Porro S. Congregatio, audito unius ex Consultoribus voto, 
praefatis dubiis respondendum mandavit : 

AFFIRMATIVE AD UTRUMQUE. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis die 
27 Februarii, 1go1. 

Lucipus M. Card. Paroccul, 
Franciscus Archiep. AMIDEN, 
Secretarius. 
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Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites relating to 
the Divine Office. 


(1.) No commemorations are to be made in the second 
Vespers of the Octave of the Feast of Corpus Christi : 


In decreto diei 28 Junii, 1889, statuitur quod secundae 
Vesperae diei Octavae Corporis Christi sunt dicendae sine 
ulla Commemoratione. Cum non sint concordes Ordina- 
tores Calendariorum in interpretandis his verbis : quae- 
ritur, An per eadem verba Commemoratio a sequentis 
Festi SS. Cordis excludatur ; atque etiam Commemoratio 
alicujus Sancti eo die ad modum simplicis redacti, ut accidit 
hoc anno pro S. Joanne a S. Facundo. 


Resp, 20 Maii, 1890, in Montis Politani ad 2, No. 3731. 
‘« Utraque Commemoratie est omittenda.” 

(2.) The arrangement of the hymns on the Feast of the Seven 
Dolours. 

An quando Festum Septem Dolorum B.M.V. in_ heb- 
domada Passionis caret primis Vesperis, Hymnus Vespera- 
rum debeat conjungi cum Hymno Matutini, prout innuit Rubrica 
Breviarii, etiam si habeat integras secundas Vesperas ; vel in hoc 
casu, debeant Hymni transponi, ita ut ad Matutinum dicatur 
Hymnus Vesparum, ad Laudes Hymnus Matutini, et ad secundas 
Vesperas Hymnus ex Laudibus ? 

Resp., 6 Februarii, 1892, in Lincien ad 17. ‘‘ Servetur in casu 
Rubrica specialis Breviarit Romani.” 

(3-) The response at Prime on the Feast of our Lord’s Five 
Sacred Wounds. 

In officio SS. Quinque Vulnerum D.N.J.C. quoad 
R. breve ad Primam Qué vulneratus est pro nobis, standum 
ne pro Breviariis et Diurnali Ratisbonensi, vel pro ceteris 
alibi excusis ? 

Resp., 13 Februarii, 1892. In Calaguritana et Calceaten. 
ad 2, No. 3,767. ‘* Standum pro Breviarits et Diurnali Ratis- 
bonensi.” 

(4.) The Paschal Commemoration of the Cross is not to be 
made when the Votive Offices of the Passion and Blessed 
Sacrament are said. 

Quum Commemoratio de Cruce, quae dicitur tempore 
Paschali, loco Suffragiorum de Sanctis juxta Decretum 
S.R.C., 29 Aprilis, 1887, in Emeriten. ad III., omittenda sit 
in Officio votivo de Passione ; quaeritur, An eadem omit- 
tenda est, ratione identitatis mysterii, etiam in Officio de 
SS. Eucharistiae Sacramento ? 

Resp., 30 Augusti, 1892, in Strigonien. ad 8, No. 3,792. 
‘* Affirmative.” 
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(5.) The lessons of the Second Nocturn for the Octave Day 
of any Saint are to be those of the Feast of the Saint, if no 
proper lessons are assigned for the Octave. 


Utrum Lectiones II. Nocturni, die octava alicujus Sancti, 
quae non reperiuntur in Breviario, debeant, deficiente 
Octavario, sumi de Communi primo loco; an vero de die 
Festo? 

Resp., 13 Decembris, 1895, in Quebecen. ad 9, No. 3,876. 
‘* Negative ad primam partem. Affirmative ad Secundam.” 

(6.) The Feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury is raised from a 
semi-double to a double of the Universal Church. 


Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Leo Papa XIII Festum 
Sancti Thomae Episcopi Cantuariensis et Martyris ad ritum 
duplicem minorem pro Universa Ecclesia evehere dignatus 
est ; illudque sub praedicto ritu in Calendario universali et 
in novis editionibus Breviarii Romani deinceps inscribi 
decrevit. 


Decretum die 24 Februarii, 1896. No. 3,889. 








Science Sotices. 


The Spectra of Nova Persei.—At the recent soirée of the 
Royal Society Sir J. Norman Lockyer exhibited some photo- 
graphs of the spectra of Nova Persei, which had been secured 
by means of a 6-inch prismatic camera, one prism of 45°, a 
30-inch reflector, with 2 prism slit spectroscope, a g-inch 
prismatic reflector, one prism of 17°. The photographs show 
that the spectra in the earlier stages consist of both bright and 
dark lines, the dark lines being displaced towards the more 
refrangible side of their normal positions, and indicating a 
great velocity of about 700 miles per second towards the earth. 
The bright line spectrum indicates a small movement away 
from the earth. The two superficial spectra are supposed to 
give evidence of the existence of two bodies. 

As the star diminished in magnitude the continuous spectrum 
gradually became less intense, the bright metallic lines becoming 
fainter until the spectrum consisted only of the bright hydrogen 
and a few other chief lines. 

The photographs show details in the hydrogen lines which 
are suggestive of internal movements of the particles composing 
the Nova. Pa 

Temperature observations made at Dunsink Observa- 
tory during the partial eclipse of the sun on May 28th, 
1900.—The Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, 
October, 1900, contains a paper on the Temperature Observa- 
tions which were made at the Dunsink Observatory during the 
recent eclipse of the sun by Mr. C. Martin. The observations 
were secured with two heat radiation thermometers, one having 
a black bulb and the other a white bulb, which were lent to the 
Observatory by the late Professor Fitzgerald. The thermo- 
meters were mounted about an inch apart on a post which was 
painted black and about six feet high. The bulbs of the ther- 
mometers were six inches away from the woodwork and pointed 
directly to the sun. It was originally intended to take readings 
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every fifteen minutes, but owing to the presence of clouds it 
was thought advisable to take the readings oftener. The 
observations commenced at 1.45, but from that time until 2.30 
there were so many clouds which obscured the sun that little 
value can be placed on the readings taken during that time. 
But from 3 to 4.45, at which later time the readings were dis- 
continued, the sun was unclouded and the observations may be 
taken as satisfactory. 

As the sun became more and more eclipsed the temperature 
fell quickly. The highest reading before the commencement of 
the eclipse was 63° 7 with the black bulb thermometer, and 15° 6 
with the white bulb. The lowest temperature registered was 
eight minutes after the middle of the eclipse and was 35° 7 with 
the black bulb thermometer showing a drop of 28°, and 3° with 
the white bulb thermometer showing a drop of 12° 6. The 
temperature began to rise rapidly as the portion of the sun 
eclipsed became less. Experiments were made by shading the 
thermometers to find out their sensitiveness. On an average the 
black bulb thermometer fell 6° 4 after being in the shade for 
one minute, and the white bulb thermometer fell 2° 7 in the 
same time. 

The wind was blowing rather strongly from the time the 
observations were started till 3.30 when it began to drop. 
There was hardly any wind from 3.45 to 4.15, when it began 
to rise again. 

In the table of the readings of the thermometers given below, 
only those readings which were taken while the sun was un- 
obscured are recorded— 
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Vertical Gradients of Temperature, Humidity and 
Wind Direction.—Dr. Frankland’s preliminary report of the 
United States Weather Bureau Kite Observations, of 1898, is a 
valuable addition to meteorological libraries, as it deals with 
the largest amount of free air meteorological observations ever 
taken within a like space of time over so large an area, and 
contributes considerably to our knowledge of the temperature 
and hygrometric conditions of the lower levels of the atmos- 
phere. 

The kite ascents were made at seventeen stations during 
the latter portion of the month of April and were continued 
into the early days of November, 1898 ; but in the report only 
the results of ascents from May to October have been tabulated. 
The stations selected were Washington, D. C.; Cairo, IIl.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Fort Smith, Ark.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Springfield, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio ; Dulath, Minn.; 
Lansing, Mich.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: Dodge City, Kans.; 
Dubuque, lowa; North Platte, Nebr.; Omaha, Nebr.; Pierre, 
S. Dak.; Topeka, Kans. The highest of these stations was 
North Platte, Nebr., which was 28,111 feet. The lowest was 
Washington, D.C., which was only 115 feet. The corps of 
observers were, it is stated, without previous experience in 
kite flying, and therefore it was resolved to make the apparatus 
as simple as possible, only one ‘‘ box” kite being employed 
instead of several in tandem which has been a favourite method 
with experts, though of doubtful advantage. Nearly all the 
observations were made with a medium-sized kite, containing 
68 square feet of supporting surface, though at some stations a 
smaller and at others a larger kite was used according to the 
strength of the wind. The meteograph sent up to secure the 
automatic records combined mechanisms to record wind 
velocity, temperature, pressure and humidity. It appears, 
however, that records of the wind were only made at Washing- 
ton, and were not included in the official observations, which 
was much to be regretted, considering the extreme importance 
of such records and the incompleteness of our knowledge 
concerning the movements of the air currents. 

There were made 44 per cent. of the total number of ascents 
which would have been possible had the wind and weather 
conditions been favourable. The percentage of ascents at the 
different stations varied from seventy-five at Dodge City, Kans., 
where the wind velocity was greatest, to 12 at Knoxville, Tenn., 
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where it was least. The largest number of ascents was obtained 
in the country west of the Missippi River, and the least in the 
central river valleys. Though the continuity of the observa- 
tions was unfortunately broken by unfitness of weather, still a 
greater number of ascents were probably carried out than if 
ordinary captive balloons had been used to carry up the record- 
ing instruments. In the latter case, however, it would not 
have been the absence of wind which would have militated 
against securing the observations, but the presence of strong 
winds which are detrimental to the working of ordinary captive 
balloons. The best system no doubt for securing continuity of 
observations would be the use of both kites and captive 
balloons, the balloons being efficient and useful on calm days 
when no kite could fly, and the kites taking the place of the 
balloons in windy weather. Possibly in certain winds good 
results might be obtained by the use of the Drachen-ballon, 
or kite balloon, which was invented by Lieutenants von Siegsfeld 
and Von Parsival, and was used in the German army for recon- 
noitering purposes, and it is claimed that this form of balloon 
can resist even strong winds. The balloon is cylindrical with 
hemispherical ends, and is attached to its cable like a kite, so 
that the wind acts to lift and not to depress it. The cylinder is 
divided by a diaphragm near its lower end into two chambers, 
the upper and large one being filled with gas, while the lower 
chamber, by means of a valve opening inwards, receives the 
pressure of the wind which presses against the diaphragm, and 
preserves the sausage-like form of the balloon in spite of leak- 
age of the gas. Perhaps continuity of observation might be 
best obtained by the use of the spherical balloon in calm 
weather, the Drachen-balloon in breezy weather, and the kite in 
strong winds. 

In the report, the temperature conditions at all elevations and 
under varying conditions of weather and time have been com- 
puted in terms of the gradient in degrees Fahrenheit for each 
1,000 feet, and in the increase of elevation necessary to cause a 
fall of one degree in the temperature. The mean results, how- 
ever, are given only in degrees per 1,000 feet. Attention has 
also been given to the questions of wind directions, relative 
humidity, and uniform pressure. 

In the report the official observations taken at the seventeen 
stations are elaborately stated, but they are summed up con- 
cisely in the introductory chapter. 
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1. Zemperature.—The mean rate of diminution of temperature 
with increase of altitude as determined from 1,217 ascensions 
and 3,838 observations, taken at elevations of 1,000 feet or 
more, was 5°0 degs. for each 1,000 feet, or 0°4 degs. less than 
the true adiatic rate. The largest gradient 7°4 degs. per 
1,000 feet, was found up to 1,000 feet, and thereafter there 
was a steady decrease up to 5,000 feet, the rate of decrease 
becoming less as the altitude increased. The gradient up to 
5,000 feet was 3°8 degs. per 1,000 feet. Above this altitude 
there is a tendency toward a slow rise, but the lack of a 
sufficient number of observations above 6,000 feet forbids a 
definite statement to that effect. The morning gradients were 
also greatest up to 1,000 feet, and ieast up to 5,000 feet, and 
the rate of decrease was about the same as the mean rate, the 
curves showing a very close agreement in this respect. The 
average morning gradient was 4°8 degs. per 1,000 feet. The 
afternoon gradients were larger, but not decidedly so, the 
average value being 5°8 degs. per 1,000 feet. The greatest 
rate of decrease is still found at 1,000 feet and the least up to 
5,000 feet, if the few observations at 7,000 feet are not con- 
sidered as of equal weight. When the stations of observations 
were grouped according to their geographical positions, it was 
found that the mean .rate of decrease of temperature with 
increase of altitude was much greater in the centre Mississippi 
region than in the upper lake region, and 3.6 degs. for the 
atlantic coast. There is found to be a very close agreement 
between the means for the upper Lake Region, those for the 
central west and the grand mean, and a marked deficiency on 
the atlantic coast, where the gradient was 1°4 degs. per 1,000 
feet less than the mean rate. These general statements apply 
also to the morning results. In the afternoon, however, the 
differences were small, the extreme difference being o°6 degs. 
per 1,000 feet, The maximum gradient 6*1 degs. was found in 
the centre Mississippi Basin, and the maximum 5°4 degs. in the 
upper Lake Region. 

2. Relative Humidity. —The observations showed that the 
relative humidities at and above the surface of the earth differed 
but little, except at 7,000 feet, where the surface humidity was 
It per cent. less than that above. With this exception the 
greatest difference was 3 per cent., and except at 2,000 and 
8,000 feet, the upper air percentages were the lower. The 
mean result obtained from all these observations showed 06 
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per cent. at the surface and 58 per cent above, a difference of 
2 per cent. At the following stations there were marked 
differences, at Washington the mean difference was 14 per cent. ; 
at Omaha, 29 per cent. ; at Springfield, Ill., 21 per cent. ; at 
Fort Smith, 12 per cent. At those stations the surface humidity 
was the higher, excepting Fort Smith. At the remaining 
thirteen stations, except Lansing, the upper air Humidity 
equalled or exceeded that at the surface, but the difference 
no where exceeded 10 per cent. At nine stations the difference 
was 5 per cent. or less. 

3. Vapour Pressure.—The vapour pressures are expressed in 
percentages obtained by the formula ”, in which P. represents 
the vapour pressure at any given altitude, and P®. that observed 
simultaneously at the earth’s surface. The mean of the per- 
centages thus obtained was 59, and there was a steady, though 
not uniform decrease with increase of altitude. At 1,500 feet 
the percentage was 82, at 8,000 feet 44. The most rapid 
decrease was between 2,000 and 5,000 feet. Between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet the decrease was only 3 per cent., while between 
6,000 and 7,000 feet it was 10 percent. The lowest percentage 
52 was found at Omaha and the highest 77 at Pierre. 


Electrical Exhibits at the Soirée of the Royal Society— 
(1) the Telegraphone, (2) the Musical Arc.—Amongst the 
most attractive exhibits of the recent Soirée of the Royal 
Society were undoubtedly Mr. Poulson’s Telegraphone and Mr. 
Duddell’s Musical Arc. The Telegraphone depends for its 
action on the fact that the variations of the magnetic field of 
an electro-magnet are so accurately represented by the magnet- 
ism of a steel wire which is drawn through it, that if the wire 
be again passed through the field, currents exactly similar to 
those which produced the magnetism of the wire are reproduced 
in the coils of the magnet. This principle has been applied to 
the reproductions of speech transmitted through an ordinary 
microphone transmitter. The exact arrangements for embody- 
ing the above principle are as follows. 

A steel wire is wound in spiral grooves on a revolving non- 
magnetic drum. Upon this wire rests the two poles of an 
electro-magnet connected with a microphone transmitter. Any 
sounds, such as vocal speech or instrumental music, actuating 
the diaphragm of the transmitter, are transferred as magnetic 
impulses to the electro-magnet, which, when the drum is set in 
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motion, at once communicates them to the revolving wire. 
The two poles of the magnet, gripping the sides of the wire 
and assisted by a plough guided between the spirals, are carried 
along a sliding rod laterally, until the end of the coiled wire is 
reached. Thereupon a device shunts the carrier, i.e. the travel- 
ling electro-magnet, on to another mechanically revolving spiral, 
which quickly takes the carrier back to its original position. 
The instrument is now ready to produce all that the wire has 
received. When the magnetic carrier is connected to an ordi- 
nary telephonic receiver the magnetised wire travelling over 
the same ground as before, now actuates the holes of the magnet 
which transmit to the receiver what they had previously im- 
parted to the wire. The result is that the telephone receiver 
speaks everything that had been spoken into the microphone 
transmitter. 

Mr. Poulson’s practical telegraphonic distributor is dependent 
upon the same principle for its practical application. In this 
case, sound electro-magnets take the place of the re-transmit- 
ting magnet above mentioned, each of which, acting as a 
repeater, simultaneously signals the message onwards to its 
several destinations. There is much promise of usefulness for 
this ingenious arrangement. 

The practical application of the Musical Arc is not so apparent, 
but at any rate it is an interesting experiment. If a direct 
current arc between solid carbons is shunted by a suitable self- 
induction and condenser in series, alternating currents will flow 
round the shunt circuit, the arc thus converting part of the 
direct current into alternating current. The frequency of the 
alternating current is determined, as in the case of the oscil- 
lating discharge of a Leyden jar, by the capacity and the self- 
induction of the circuit. These alternating currents superposed 
on the direct current through the arc will cause it to emit 
musical notes, the pitch of which can be varied by altering the 
capacity or self-induction, and a musical tune can be played on 


the arc. 


Mosquitoes and Malaria.—The researches of Major Ross 
in revealing the life-history of the malarial organism may un- 
doubtedly be classed with those of such masters in pathology 
as Pasteur, Lister, Lavanan, and Koch. To quote the words 
of Dr. Henry Strachan at a recent meeting of the Society of 
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Arts: ‘* Major Ross is worthy to rank amongst the greatest 
benefactors of the world.” 

It was Dr. Lavanan who discovered the parasite of malaria 
in the blood corpuscles of persons suffering from that disease. 
Subsequently similar parasites were found in the blood cor- 
puscles of birds. Some years previously Professor Ray 
Lancaster found a parasite in the blood corpuscles of a frog. 
It was Major Ross, however, who two years ago found out the 
vehicle by which the parasite gets into the blood of man and 
causes malaria. That vehicle isthe mosquito, which is nothing 
more than a gnat, which becomes annoying and offensive in hot 
climates because warmth suits it, and renders it strong and 
flourishing. There are, however, 250 species of gnats divided 
into 12 genera. The gnats which carry the deadly poison into 
the human system belong to the genus called anopheles, the 
larve of which like collections of water on the ground, rain- 
water puddles, sluggish rills, small ponds, roadside ditches, the 
margin of marshes, and of small streams. They, therefore, 
abound in low-lying districts where waters suitable for them 
exist ; in fact, in those very places which are termed malarial. 

Major Ross had made a study of the malarial parasite of 
birds, and found that the ordinary gnat, a species of culex, 
sucked up the blood of birds which were affected by 
the parasites. The latter having entered the stomach of the 
insect, then underwent certain changes. They swelled up, and 
afterwards broke up into extremely minute filiform particles, 
which were injected by the gnats into other birds. Having 
made this discovery, Major Ross proceeded to search for a 
similar history in the case of man. After many difficulties he 
found that the anopheles played the same part towards the 
human being as the common culex did in the case of birds. 

Questions have been raised as to the priority in relation to 
the discovery of the particular gnat which conveyed the parasite 
of man. There are certain Italian observers who claim a share 
in the discovery of the curious history of the passage of the 
crescent-like parasite into the gnat’s stomach, where it under- 
went those remarkable changes which have been described. 

Major Ross in his recent paper on the subject at the Society 
of Arts, gave a graphic account of the ravages of malaria. He 
considers that those who have never been out of England can 
scarcely conceive the picture often seen in the villages of India. 
‘* The most fertile districts, gifted apparently with every blessing 
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of nature, are almost inaccessible to Europeans except at a 
great risk of infection. In active service one sees whole regi- 
ments come staggering home stricken by a disease which has 
been far more formidable than the enemy. Workman employed 
on engineering works are decimated, travellers and sportsmen 
are struck down, and governments are confronted with a 
diminished revenue. In India alone the annual number of 
deaths attributed to fever is put at about 10,000 persons daily, 
far exceeding the worst ravages of plague. In the Indian 
army in 1897, out of a total strength of 178,197 men, there were 
75,821 admissions into hospital for malarial fever during the 
year. If we extend the same ratio to the civil population, we 
must suppose that something like a hundred million persons 
have at least one attack of malarial fever every year in that 
country. When we remember that the same disease exists or 
abounds in almost every warm climate in the world, we shall 
be able to imagine what malarial fever really means to humanity. 
I believe that it is chiefly on account of this disease that civili- 
zation has not prospered in the tropics as it has in temperate 
climates. Consider West Africa, for instance ; here we have a 
rich country lying a few days’ sail from our shores. It is still 
a wilderness. The Europeans who go there must constantly 
return to Europe to recruit their health ; others die, and every 
effort becomes disjointed in consequence. Our colonies there 
are, in fact, cemeteries. To give you an idea how easily 
malarial fever is acquired on the West Coast of Africa, I may 
tell you that amongst the crews of a line of steamers which 
merely touch at the various ports along the coast, no less than 
fifty per cent. are frequently attacked by fever—at least during 
the malarial season.” 

The knowledge of the manner in which the malaria parasite 
is conveyed has undoubtedly endowed man with the power of 
lessening, if not entirely extinguishing the ravages of the disease. 
As regards the means of protection there are already several 
rival methods in the field. Koch thinks that the mosquitoes 
should be left alone, and that we should exterminate the parasite 
in man by means of quinine. In fact he advocates cinchonising 
a whole community, Major Ross, however, thinks that this 
method is quite impracticable in uncivilised countries, though it 
may be possible in certain cases where the people are sufficiently 
intelligent to appreciate the effort. In the case of a city of 
30,000 natives, such as Free Town, Sierra Leone, he considers 
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that it would require a military expedition to force them and 
their children to take repeated doses of quinine for many months. 
Even if it were possible to force the remedy it would be a very 
costly one. ‘‘An army of doctors and tons of quinine would 
be required.” 

Another method is that of guarding Europeans by mosquitoe- 
proof houses. This precaution should always be resorted to 
privately whenever possible, but it is inadequate as a public 
measure. As Major Ross points out, such a method leaves the 
mass of the population, including poor whites, many traders 
and sailors quite unprotected, because such persons will seldom 
be able to afford to use the means required. In Africa few 
persons ever use ordinary mosquitoe nets and still fewer are 
likely to buy the still more expensive defences of wire window 
screens. It is also pointed out that window screens of galvan- 
ized iron wire rust very rapidly, and that screens of copper or 
brass wire will ultimately be required. These are expensive. 
There is another disadvantage to the use of screened houses. 
They are liable to get very hot and uncomfortable in tropical 
countries where the breeze becomes a necessity of existence. 

The remedy that Major Ross advises is the one he proposed 
to the Government of India two years ago, namely, careful surface 
drainage. To this he adds removal of undergrowth, and the 
use of powdered cullicicles in certain cases, and if possible se- 
gregation and large airy houses for Europeans. He does not 
anticipate the possibility of exterminating mosquitoes through- 
out Africa or the other malarial colonies, but he considers that 
by careful treatment of the whole area of a malarial city in the 
manner above mentioned and by employing agents to destroy 
larve, the mosquitoes can be at least very much reduced in 
numbers. He also advocates municipal penalties for breeding 
mosquitoes in cities. Professor Ray Lancaster, while he agrees 
with Major Ross that the anopheles should be destroyed locally 
as far as possible, does not think it hopeless to stamp out the 
disease by the use of quinine, and gave expression to his views 
at the meeting reported as follows in the journal of the Society 
of Arts. 


‘* With reference to preventive measures an important fact 
to remember was that malaria had disappeared from this country 
within the last forty years. Major Ross had not mentioned the fact 
that malaria was the same thing as ague, and ague had ceased to 
exist in this country within the knowledge of many living people. 
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Sir Samuel Wilks, the late President of the College of 
Physicians, had told him that an epidemic of ague took place 
when the Crystal Palace was built. No doubt the digging up 
of the soil, and the formation of pools, in which the anopheles 
could breed, were connected with that outbreak. How was it 
that malaria had disappeared out of this country? It certainly 
was not because of the destruction of the anopheles, of which 
there were probably as many in England to-day as ever. 
Malaria had disappeared from the fens of Cambridgeshire and 
other low-lying districts owing to the use of quinine. The 
parasite had been killed in the human being, and therefore the 
gnat would obtain no fresh supply. As that was apparently the 
way in which malaria had disappeared in this country, if it was 
ever to be made to disappear in other countries it must be by 
the same method as Dr. Koch has suggested.” 

But some will ask: Has malaria entirely vanished from this 
country? Is not influenza a milder type of the disease? If so, 
could its yearly ravages be stopped by compulsory small and 
nnocuous doses of quinine ? 


The Silent City of Alaska.—Mirages have hitherto been 
known to be seen at a distance of 600 miles. But the report of 
a mirage that is seen annually at a distance of 2,500 miles, is 
likely to evoke incredulity. The subject however, is considered 
worth of notice in the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society for April, in which will be found a description 
of the Extraordinary Mirage that appears every year on the 
gigantic glacier of Mount Fairwinter, and is called ‘‘ The 
Silent City of Alaska.” The phenomenon is naturally attracting 
the attention of physicists, though it is said to be baffling 
investigation. The phenomenon has been known to the Alaska 
Indians of this locality for generations and has been a common 
subject of speculation amongst them. The city in the clouds is 
seen between 7 and g o’clock between June 21st and July 1oth, 
and the scene never varies, except for slight changes in the 
buildings and other prominent land marks, which would be the 
case in any real city. The mirage is supposed to be the 
phantom representation of the city of Bristol in England. That 
it is a seaport is shown by the mast of a vessel, while a tower 
an exact duplicate of that of St. Mary Redcliff, appears in the 
background. The Meteorological Journal states that the earth- 
quake of last year broke up the Muir Glacier over which the 
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route to the mountain lies. It is a distance of about 15 miles 
from Muir Glacier Bay to the scene of the phenomenon. The 
account of this phenomenon has been ridiculed by some writers, 
but the critics do not appear to have brought forward any 
substantial reasons by which it would be impossible for a 
mirage to be seen at a distance of 2,500 miles. The same 
critic would no doubt have denied the possibility of a mirage 
being seen at a distance of 600 miles, which appears to be a 
fact—at any rate future investigation will be awaited with 


interest. 








Slotes on Higher Education of Gomen. 


——g@——_—_ 


Psychology of Women.—Professor Marion, of the University 
of Paris, has published a work on the abeve subject.* 

In the 39th Psalm David uses the expression—‘‘ He set my 
feet upon a rock and directed my steps.”—That expresses 
what society needs to have done for it to-day. In politics 
to some extent, but much more in social usages, ‘‘ the old 
order changeth yielding place to. new—lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” But in nothing, perhaps, is the 
breaking up of the old order so obtrusive as in the new position 
which is now being claimed for the fair sex, relatively to the 
more robust half of humanity. When the floods are raging 
round us, one great desideratum is a firm footing ; and amid 
the chaos of opinions now whirling about in dangerous eddies, 
it is useful to discern some eternal and unchangeable principles, 
on the basis of which the new order may establish itself. The 
discovery of some such principles amid the jarring elements of 
modern thought, is the task to which Professor Marion addresses 
himself. In pursuance of that end he bisects his enquiry, in- 
vestigating first the characteristics, which he considers to have 
been produced by the traditional education of women, and in 
the second place examining those more profound differences 
between the sexes, which are the results of physical nature and 
physiological function. 

His own position he indicates briefly in the first lecture, by 
quoting with approval the dictum of Maudsley that—‘‘ sex lies 
deeper than culture.” He notices also that, as a rule, differen- 
tiation in the tasks allotted by custom to the two sexes goes 
hand-in-hand with the progress of civilization ; while decadence 
and degeneracy tend back to the dead level of barbarism, in 
which the pursuits of men and women are more alike. That is 
one pillar of his position. The other is that, ‘‘ we must recog- 





* PSYCHOLOGIE DE LA FEMME.—Par Henri Marion, Professeur 4 la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Librairie Armand Colin. Paris, 5. Rue 
de Méziéres. 
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nise at least a certain amount of truth in the cry of a woman 
defending women, ‘ nearly all their failings are the fault of men.’ 
Grimm in the eighteenth century had said already, ‘All the 
failings, with which women can be charged, are the work of 
society, and of an ill-conceived education.’ ” 

In the course of his enquiry Professor Marion brings together 
a number of interesting and important opinions expressed by 
many thinkers and observers of many kinds and many parties. 
We find ourselves addressed by Feénelon and Dupanloup in 
company with Kant, Mill, Secretan, Condorcet, Herbert Spencer, 
Renan, and the like. But his friends are all modern thinkers. 
Ancient authors, sacred and profane, are treated with scant 
respect. 

Professor Marion’s method being the purely empirical method 
of the New Psychology, falls necessarily short of being truly 
philosophical, that is, perfectly reasonable, because, while he 
discusses the nature of Woman, he does not trace that nature 
back to its source in the Divine Idea, which was the eternal 
exemplar of it, as well as its efficient cause. The goodness 
and happiness of woman consists necessarily in her conformity 
to that causal likeness. Without tracing things back to their 
source in the Mind of God no real unification of knowledge can 
ever be possible. 

Nevertheless, although his argument is not founded upon the 

rock, yet the assumption, upon which he does not build, will 
probably be conceded by all except the New Woman and a few 
wrong-headed men. He says of woman, that normally, and in 
the great majority of actual cases, 
‘*her destiny is to be a wife and mother, and it is for this that 
education ought to prepare her, at least so that she may be 
able and willing to fulfil those duties, and find her happiness in 
their accomplishment. Yes, the truth is there. This common- 
place, as it happens, is the expression of an external fundamental 
truth. It cannot be contravened without illusion or folly. A 
system of education which did not put this among its first 
principles would be extravagant or criminal.” 

Still, not all women are called to be wives and mothers, and 
even those who are, have something to live for besides their 
special duties in this respect. He says: 


‘* Practically, it leaves in the shade a considerable part of the 
truth ; and, very excellent as it is in what it affirms, it may do 
harm and falsify everything jif it puts out of sight what it does 
not express. Just as a man is a man before he is a husband 
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and father, and the characteristics of human nature in him are 
anterior, and in one sense superior, to those of virility, so the 
characteristics and requirements of human nature are to 
be considered in the woman before the peculiar qualities of 
her sex.” 

The whole end and aim of these lectures is to champion the 
cause of the ladies ; their defects, as depicted by satirists and 
moralists, are classified and analysed, but only for the purpose 
of showing that the blame for most of them rests upon the 
shoulders of the men who will not let them be educated as beings 
possessing souls. The balance of a woman’s faults, which 
cannot be shown to be ‘‘the work of society and of an ill- 
conceived education,”’ are, in the author’s cpinion, merely the 
defects of her qualities, and especially of that quality which lies 
at the root of all true womanhood, her capacity for loving and 
being loved. So far does Mr. Marion push his championship 
of the fair ones, that along with J. S. Mill, and in opposition to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, he demands in the home adso/uie equality 
between wife and husband, thus making the family not a limited 
monarchy, but a republic. Practically, however, he does not 
seem to believe that this theory would work. As to political 
equality, he considers that women are at present quite unfit to 
be trusted with a vote, on account of their defective education, 
at least in political questions. In the course of several genera- 
tions he hopes that the survivors will see both sexes educated as 
they ought to be. 

‘* Then,” he says, ‘‘it will be safe to entrust women with a 
universal franchise, but at the same time it will have become 
manifestly unnecessary, and they themselves will have become 
too wise to wish for it.” 

The upshot of the whole enquiry seems to be, that it is ot 
pressing importance to give women a more intellectual forma- 
tion, first in order to develop and complete their nature, and 
secondly that they may come to understand the dignity of their 
true vocation, and thus be content to keep in their proper place. 
For he partly agrees with the poets, that if women were to 
come down from their semi-mystic pedestal and mingle with 
their ruder brothers in the rough-and-tumble scrimmage of the 
market-place, the life of society would have lost its charm. He 
also surmises that it would be bad for the women. ‘‘ Take care,”’ 
say M. Anatole France, ‘‘ your ruin and your suicide is not yet 
complete ; but the young men are already taking their seats in 
the tram-cars and leaving you standing on the platform.” 
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Mgr. Dadolle on the _ Intellectual Education of the 
Christian Woman. 

‘*The fountain of creation,” says Father Faber, ‘‘is 
the mind of God.” This is why Mgr. Dadolle’s treat- 
ment of Feminism in a series of articles in Les Avnales de 
Sainte Solange, is immeasurably more reasonable, as_ well 
as more inspiring, than the dreary empiricism of Professor 
Marion. The two methods are to each other as the common- 
sense of a market-woman beside the divine wisdom of an 
apostle. The one toys with the twigs of the question, the other 
goes straight to its root. 


‘* God has given you a soul : education makes you take pos- 
session of it, if the education goes far enough to realise the 
beautiful definition of Kant: ‘The developments in each in- 
dividual of all the perfection of which it is capable.’ Ladies, 
the Church has endorsed this formula, because the perfection, 
which is here treated of, is the divine idea realised in a soul, 
and the capabilities of that soul realised in its life. A complete 
personality, that is to say, the full and harmonious development 
of all that constitutes the richness, the strength, and the beauty 
of its nature; that is meant by perfection for a human being. 
The education, which ought to lead to it, is a prolongation of 
the creative act. When the Church receives an infant in the 
weakness of its cradle, while its soul is in the embryonic state, 
her purpose is to evolve from that soul all that the hand of 
God has planted there. Yes, what the hand of God has planted 
in the soul of woman, as well as in the soul of man, are 
faculties which ought not to remain in the state of mere possi- 
bilities ; or, as Madame Necker so well says—a sealed book. 
Open the book, on each page the name of God is written ; for 
God, I repeat, has made those faculties capable of grasping the 
Beautiful, the True, and the Good, of which He is the source, 
and which are the road by which we climb to Him. You ought 
to take possession of those great things which are the object of 
your faculties, so as to take possession of those faculties which 
constitute your soul. Then (and that is the end of all educa- 
tion), your soul, arrived at the full development of its powers, 
will be able to say ‘I’ with the consciousness of what it is, 
with the ability to realize its duty and direct itself towards its 
end.” 

Mgr. Dadolle, like Professor Marion, demands education for: 
women as human beings, before demanding it for them as wives 
and mothers. 


‘*Cette education, je la reclame pour vous, Mesdames, en 
tant que créatures raisonnables et responsables, et votre per- 
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sonnalité de femmes, avant méme de la reclamer pour votre 
mission d’épouses et de méres.” 


There are, however, two conditions—the faculties must not 
be stified, but on the other hand they must not be over- 
loaded. With reference to the danger of the faculties being 
stifled or atrophied, the experience of the great Bishop of 
Orleans is called as a witness. 


‘* Listen to what Mgr. Dupanloup says about this. It was 
in fathoming the depth of souls that this great director came 
upon a heart-ache intimate and profound, the obstinate character 
of which surprised and perplexed him, until one day, in answer 
to his pressing questions, a young woman uttered these words, 
which came from her soul as a cry—‘ Oh, there are in my soul 
stifled and unused faculties, many things which are not being 
developed, and which are no good to any one’ This was to 
the Bishop (he has said it and written it), a sudden revelation 
of this evil, seen from afar, caught a glimpse of, long pursued, 
and at last actually grasped—‘this evil from which so many 
souls suffer, especially the most beautiful and the noblest ; this 
evil of not attaining their legitimate development, such as God 
had designed and intended for them: of not finding the balance 
of their faculties, such as God had created them ; if not being, 
in a word, themselves, such as God had made them.’ And here 
I wish I could recall to you the tones of this priest, this bishop, 
when coming to the cause of this evil, he attacked this imperfect 
formation, this repression of intelligence, the grievous con- 
sequences of which he denounced. He knew that the faculties, 
left without food and without exercise, preyed upon the soul, 
which they would have nourished: so that the soul, whither 
entrance is denied ‘to the great things for which it was made, 
falls into frivolity, or sloth, or idle selt-worship, three destruc- 
tions of every ideal, of every serious affection, and of every 
virtue.’ Sometimes the danger leads further, because the 
imagination runs riot in the absence of intelligence : the novel 
glides in, where study has not occupied the ground, and often 
in that case emotional piety is a very frail protection against 
the attractions of the world, which draw a young woman away 
from home, and against the trials which drive her back again, 
disenchanted, saddened, and often injured. In this home, where 
there is no escape from deadly dulness, except frivolity, the 
great want was, and the great want still is, that vital element, 
which in nourishing her intelligenee would have nourished her 
soul, filled her imagination, and steadied her life. ” 


Monsignor Dadolle goes on to say that the education, which 
he advocates, is not that which manufactures pedants and blue- 
stockings, such as Moliére ridiculed and Fénelon warns us 
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against. It is that intellectual development by which we are 
led to God. Woman as well as man is made to know, love, 
and serve God, and by this means to attain eternal life. 

‘* Notice the order of the duties,” he says: ‘‘To know first : 
for it is the intelligence which must guide the will and inspire 
the love. Suppress this first term of the Christian life, and we 
soon see the result in the weakening or falsifying the other two. 
Now, to know, does not that mean to understand? Perhaps 
you have heard some one praise the faith of the coal-heaver. 
That is excellent for the coal-heaver; but you are something 
different, and you have different duties, different duties towards 
God, Who is scarcely honoured at all by piety without learning, 
through which religion is weakened and soon becomes insipid. 
You ought to be ready to give a reason for your faith, to bring 
honour to it by your vigorous virtues, which cannot be made 
up for by the practices of a devotion too ignorant alas! to 
defend it: and you ought always to be preparéd to make its 
light shine from your own souls upon your family, upon society, 
and upon the Church.” 

It is thus that the foundation is laid. Afterwards it is shown 
how the duties of wife and mother cannot be duly discharged 
without a much more solid education than is usually given. 
Objections and difficulties are discussed and disposed of. In 
the number for May, the article is occupied with demonstrating 
the tremendous importance of teaching catholic philosophy in 
girl-schools. The pupils are told : 

‘* All your intellectual formation depends upon this.”—‘ I 
wish to explain to you the necessary function of philosophy in all 
education. You have been engaged in studies which in the 
world are called your education; that is to say, you have 
become acquainted with a certain number of facts in literature, 
history, arts, and sciences. These are scattered stones, they 
do not in any way form a building having proportion, harmony, 
beauty ; in fact, your mental condition is still a condition of 
intellectual dispersion. Now, have you not found the need of 
getting out of this condition, of arranging your items of know- 
ledge, of raising them and raising yourselves through them by 
attaching them to a single centre?” 

After describing the present crisis, of which the writer says : 
‘*no epoch has ever witnessed a graver situation,” he thus 
proceeds : 


‘‘We find ourselves face to face with social anarchy, with 
intellectual scepticism, and with practical materialism, with a 
soulless science, which developes material strength without any 
counterpoise in the moral order. Now, the remedy for such a 
situation has been given us by Leo XIII. Our great Pope, 
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denouncing the errors of the age, traces them all to one cause, 
viz. : the belittlement and falsification of reason by the divorce 
of it from faith. Hence it is necessary to raise reason in 
uniting it again to faith; and in order to raise reason it is 
necessary to restore good philosophy. Will you have no share 
in this work of salvation ?”’ 

Reasons are then given why women especially should at once 
devote themselves to this study. A promise is made of suitable 
assistance in this great work, and it appears that the series of 
articles is to be developed into a kind of Handbook of Catholic 
Philosophy for Girls. A complete translation into English 
would be very opportune. 

T. F. W. 








Alotices of Books. 
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Political Economy. By CuHartes S. Devas, M.A. Second 
Edition. Re-written and enlarged. Longmans, Green 
& Co. Igor. 


OLITICAL economy has been under a cloud. Treating to 

a great extent of human nature and human energy, its 
disregard of the finer and nobler impulses, its neglect 

of the influence of human weakness and passion, its crushing 
all its material into a uniform mould of production and profit 
have falsified many of its conclusions and earned for it the 
soubriquet of the dismal science. Under cloud or no cloud, it is 
ever in the midst of us. Other sciences may be skilfully evaded, 
e.g., the canals of Mars, odic force, the pranks of the spectrum, 
etc., but the talk in every grade of society, the columns of every 
periodical will not allow escape from wages and strikes, com- 
petition and co-operation, cash and credit, the incidence of 
taxation, rents and land tenure, enormous wealth and dire 
poverty, huge companies and struggling tradesmen. Many of 
these questions have a fascination of their own, and are debated 
with or without knowledge of the subject, and are supported 
by arguments vigorously propounded and hopelessly at fault. 
Familiarity with the meaning of the terms and with the bearing 
and connection of the several questions becomes part of the 
equipment for ordinary conversation, and a grasp of the prin- 
ciples with the arguments upholding them, will in most cases 
ensure prominence in any circle and help to dispel fallacies and 
misapprehensions that in these matters are so prevalent. Mr. 
Devas’ volume is a store-house well stocked with fact, explana- 
tion and argument. It is the more valuable to a Catholic from 
a security that the ethical bearings of the subjects are in accord- 
ance with the moral teaching of the Church. The work is not 
a new venture, it has passed through an edition of three 
thousand, no mean testimony to a Catholic writer on such a 
subject as politicaleconomy. This edition is not a mere reprint, 
the matter has been thoroughly overhauled and brought up to 
date, increasing the volume by a hundred pages. Large and 
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small type for ordinary and advanced students, clear headings 
to the sections, an abundant table of contents, a copious index, 
and a moderate price make the presentment of the book all that 
could be desired. 

Amid the multiplicity of subjects in a treatise of this nature 
it is not easy to select one to illustrate the author’s method. 
Perhaps the one that attracts more general interest and that 
underlies many economical problems is the inequality in the 
distribution of wealth. The contrast between the rich and the 
poor is ever before the eye. Mr. Devas, in the present edition, 
has remodelled and added to the chapters on this subject, and 
they may be taken as a fair specimen of the care and precision 
that he bestows on his work. He states the distinction to 
include debatable points : 

‘* Thus a cotton-spinner making £5,000 a year, and a cobbler 
making £50, both live by profits, nay, both by the profits of 
manufacturers, but do not take their place together in society ; 
and there is an equal distinction between a retired stockbroker 
with £7,000 a year from his investments, and a carpenter past 
work whose savings have allowed him to buy an annuity of 
#70 a year, though both live by interest ; and between the 
judge and the woman who cleans out his court of law, though 
both receive wages from the Government” (p. 478). 

He traces the causes of the inequality from the simple condi- 
tion of a family working on its own property with its own 
labour. ‘‘Greater skill, greater industry, better soil and 
climate, better tools and implements, or more scope by living in 
joint families for production on a larger scale, may all make 
much difference. But there are limits to the increase of wealth 
due to such advantages” (p. 479). The limitations are re- 
moved by the introduction of a serving class, and the increase 
of servants, industrial or non-industrial, accounts for a propor- 
tionate increase of wealth. The labour of each servant yields a 
surplus product, the multiplication of which gives the master 
his unearned income. This unearned income is a bone of con- 
tention with modern Socialists, although the term dates back a 
century or more. 

‘*From what has been said, it is plain that the notion of 
surplus product, or increased income, is no new invention of 
modern Socialism. But it has grown to new importance 
because it has been denied. For the economists, having cut 
themselves off from the ethical and religious principles which 
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had formerly been taken for granted, and by which alone 
accumulations of property, inequalities of condition, and un- 
earned incomes could be justified, found a difficulty in meeting 
the attacks of the Socialists upon riches, especially upon the 
various forms of interest ; and during the nineteenth century 
have invented a number of theories intended to prove that after 
all interest is not unearned ” (p. 485). 

We are thus brought face to face with the ethical status of 
the rich man enjoying his unearned income, and after treating 
historically of the origin of enrichment and impoverishment, 
Mr. Devas, in what he calls ‘‘An Apology for the Rich,” 
develops arguments in favour of the inequality. He adduces 
the industrial argument, the fostering of organised industrial 
undertakings ; the intellectual argument, the leisure given for 
learning, science, art, and culture; the political argument, the 
development of political life on a large scale; and the religious. 
argument, which he thus defines : 

‘* Although without inequality many virtues can be practised, 
yet a multitude of others require inequality for their existence, 
such as loyal service, reverence, obedience, innumerable deeds. 
of kindness, generosity, self-denial, and submission to the dis- 
positions of Providence ; all of them virtues of singular fitness 
for man on earth ; where, as natural theology and ethics teach 
us, the immediate end of man is precisely the exercise of 
virtues. . . . Observe in particular how the Christian 
Church, by laying immense stress on the brotherhood of all men, 
coloured and white, European and Oriental, rude and cultured, 
rich and poor, and on their eguafty in a quantity of most 
important matters, all with the same human nature, called to 
the same high destiny, given the same religious teaching, bound 
to follow the same rule of life, partakers of the same religious 
mysteries—equality therefore in matters which Christians are 
taught to regard as of far greater importance than wealth or 
power, makes inequalities of wealth and power a minor matter ” 
(p- 494). 

Granting the validity of these arguments, the poor gain many 
advantages from the inequality and the use of many personal 
and material goods which they could never attain on a dead 
level, so that hardship and misery may be due not to the fact of 
inequality but to its abuse. Although the surplus product of the 
poor yields the unearned income of the rich, it is one-sided to. 
say that the poor support the rich. ‘ 
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‘Hence, although it is quite true that the rich could not exist 
without the poor, it is also true, assuming humane and reason; 
able laws of service and ownership, that the poor would be 
worse off without the rich. Hence again, always assuming a 
humane and reasonable Government, the income of the rich may 
be said in a sense to be really earned ; not in the sense that 
every individual rich man separately considered earns his rents, 
his dividends, and his interest; but that the richer class of 
society taken as a whole, are organs fulfilling various useful 
and necessary functions in the great organic body which we call 
the civilized state ” (p. 496). , 

On the other hand the arguments that justify inequality in the 
distribution of wealth impose duties and responsibilities on 
riches, viz., decent physical existence of the serving class, 
proper family life for the poor, the return of some part of the 
culture rendered possible by the inequality, the linking of rich 
and poor together by works of charity proportionate to the 
inequality. The neglect of these duties and responsibilities is 
the main cause of the distress and degradation of the serving 
class and not the fact of the inequality. Nor can these duties 
and obligations be estimated by what is called a fair wage. 

‘* Fair treatment cannot possibly be reduced to paying or 
receiving a proper quantity of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
There are no figures yet invented that will enable us to quote 
the price of domestic order, reverence, peace, and affection ; of 
ioyful sports of children, of friendly social relations ; of good 
morals and of the worship of God. It follows that if a definite 
payment is brought before us, say of wages to work people in a 
cotton mill, it is not a simple but a complicated question to 
decide whether wages are fair.” (p. 501). 

After he has established his own justification of the inequality 
Mr. Devas examines the theories set up by modern economists 
in their repudiation of an ethical basis, and shows their weak- 
ness against the attacks of socialism. Senior’s theory of the 
‘* Reward of Abstinence,” or allowing the use of property for 
the purposes of production instead of enjoying it; Béhm- 
Bawerk’s ‘‘ Discounting of the Future,” or compensation for the 
supposed lessening in ultimate value; Professor Marshall’s 
defence of the ‘‘ Reward for Waiting” are severally shown to 
misapprehend the real relation between master and servant, and 
to be feeble in their application ; consequently do not grasp the 
actual issue with Socialists. In a similar way he deals with the 
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theory of the ‘‘ Reward ot Service,” the Duke of Argyle’s and 
Professor Mallock’s ‘‘ Reward of Ability,” and Menger’s Legal- 
istic Theory. By exposing the weakness of these defences 
against socialistic attacks Mr. Devas strengthens his own 
arguments founded on an ethical basis. We congratulate him 
on his boldness in thus dissociating himself from the modern 
apologists for riches, and taking his stand on the earlier and 
more correct principles that are presupposed by Christian 
teaching. We should, however, have been pleased if he had 
gone one step further back and shown that the inequality is a 
necessity arising from the imperfection of our very nature. 
Taking man as he is and as we find him, and not as he ought 
to be, he is a mixture of good and bad, of wisdom and folly, of 
strength and weakness, differing one from another in an infinite 
variety of degrees. In a given body of men, the larger the 
number the more pronounced the results, you have a sprinkling 
of keen intellects, a bulk of mediocrities, and a fair share of 
simpletons ; a few strong wills and a multitude of flabby pliables ; 
a number earnest, energetic, and eager for work, and a greater 
number indolent, apathetic and averse to exertion ; some with 
powerful and robust physique, others frail and sickly ; the whole 
swayed by passions varying in intensity, ambition, greed, 
jealousy, lust of power, sloth, anger, gambling, drunkenness 
and the rest. Grant them an opportunity of dividing wealth 
and an equal distribution would be morally impossible ; and if a 
superior authority apportioned to each an equal share the 
equality could not be maintained for any appreciable time. 
Hence the inequality is a necessity, arising from our imperfect 
nature, and this we believe is the most cogent reply to what is 
called scientific socialism. Establishing that the inequality not 
only exists but must exist, Mr. Devas supplies the most reason- 
able, intelligent, and solid principles with which to deal with it. 
In other words human nature has fallen, and the work of 
Christianity is to provide remedies for the results of the fall. 

We have given a sample, and only a sample, of the food that 
any hungry economist will find in these pages. All the cognate 
subjects of the day are treated with the same careful lucidity. 
We can thoroughly recommeng the volume not only as a manual 
for students, but as an armoury from which anyone may take 
weapons of offence and defence against the economic fallacies 


that abound in every circle. 
A.S. 
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Der Dialog des Adamantius, herausggeben von Dr. W. H. 
VON DE SANDE BAKHUYZEN, Rector des Stadtischen Gym- 
nasiums in Utrecht. Leipzig: J. G. Hinrichs. tg01. Pp. 
Ivii., 256. 

TINHIS dialogue forms the fourth volume of the Berlin edition 

i} of the Greek Fathers of the first three centuries. The 

typography of these is excellent. It is only to be regretted 
that the introductions are all in German, instead of Latin, as in 
the Vienna editions of the Latin Fathers, and that they are in 
the usual German form of notes, with many abbreviations, with 
no attempt at literary style. The business-like, but rather 
grotesque, habits of Teutonic scholarship horrify the classical 
feeling for form of their French neighbours, and I trust the same 
fashion will not become too common in this country. 

The text of the dialogue is now restored, as far as the late and 
bad MSS. will allow. Of the nine codices available, the seven 
worth collating have been employed, and one may suppose that 
Dr. Bakhuyzen’s labour is final, since even those who may not 
agree with his restoration of the text in every detail, have in the 
apparatus criticus and Rufinus’ translation, which is printed oppo- 
site, the means of judging for themselves. The chief difference 
between this text and that in De la Rue’s edition of Origen is 
that a long passage (pp. 832 to 866D in De la Rue) is shifted 
till after p. 870, in accordance with Rufinus’ witness, which the 
sense shows to be trustworthy, though the transposition of the 
leaves must have taken place in a very ancient MS., on which 
all our MSS. depend, since they all give the wrong order. 

It is agreed on all hands that the dialogue is much later than 
Origen, and far too orthodox for his views. It must be later 
than the writings of Methodius, which it quotes, and it is clearly 
written before the end of the persecutions. According to Dr. 
Bakhuyzen, it therefore dates about the year 300. As to its 
authorship, the editor has no suggestion whatever to make. 

Adamantius is a Catholic who disputes with several inter- 
locutors representing various grades of Marcionitism and of 
Valentinianism. The importance of the treatise lies chiefly in 
its contribution to its history of the Gnostic sects. Into this 
question Dr. Bakhuysen does not enter. He deals in his intro- 
duction merely with the text, and leaves the theological com- 
menting and historical research to others, for whose benefit he 


has worked. 
j. ¢. 
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Origenes’ Werke. III. Band. Edited by Dr. Erich KLosTer- 
MANN. Leipzig: Hinrich. 1go1. Pp. 1. 351. 


HIS forms the sixth volume of the same series of Greek 
Fathers published by the Berlin Academy. It contains 
the twenty remaining homilies of Origen on Jeremias, with 

71 fragments of those which have been lost, 119 fragments of his 
Commentary on the Lamentations, and one homily and twenty- 
three fragments on the four books of Kings. 

The strict rules laid down by the Berlin Academy have done 
their best to spoil Dr. Klostermann’s work. That he was for- 
bidden to dedicate this volume to MM. Blass and Harnack is a 
small piece of tyranny. But the decision that only the Greek 
text shall be edited has forced the present editor of the Homilies 
on Jeremias to omit the translations of fourteen of them by St. 
Jerome, which represent a far better text than do our bad Greek 
MSS., and which give us two homilies of which the Greek is 
lost. For a correct edition of these we must wait for the Vienna 
edition. In the meantime, Herr Klostermann has been obliged 
to collate the best MSS. of St. Jerome’s version in order to 
restore the Greek text where it is corrupt, while his collations of 
the Greek MSS. will be necessary to the editor of the Latin. 
He rightly remarks that if one man were the editor of both, 
there would not only be a great saving of labour, but the 
resultant text would be improved. The present volume lacks 
altogether the two sermons which are preserved only in St. 
Jerome’s version, and hence it (and the whole edition) must be 
so far incomplete. Yet the rules of the Academy do not, I 
understand, forbid the printing of Latin texts when the Greek is 
lost ; and, in spite of all rules, the editor of the dialogue Adaman- 
tius has printed Rufinus’ Translation from Caspari’s edition on 
the opposite side of the page. j. C. 


The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank BA.iarp, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.R.M.S., etc., Minister of Wycliffe Church, Hull. T. & T. 
Clark: Edinburgh. goo. Pp. 362. 


TYVHIS is a book on Christian Evidences, by a Nonconformist 
Minister who appears to have thoroughly studied the 
English Protestant apologetic literature of the day, and 

to have compressed the marrow of it into a moderate-sized and 

readable book. We entirely sympathise, of course, with the 
writer’s views, and wholly approve of his arguments. It would 
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be ungrateful to try and pick holes here and there, where all is 
written with such an excellent intention. No doubt among all 
classes, but especially among the middle classes, there is a 
terrible danger of half-educated, and even well-educated per- 
sons, relinquishing all hold on dogmatic Christianity, through 
the reading of popular anti-Christian books. Mr. Ballard not 
only fights agnosticism and atheism, but also those forms of 
modern Protestanism which seem to have got rid of everything 
distinctly Christian, except the bare name. It is true that 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s attempts to introduce the religion of 
Harnack into our country as the true form of Christianity have 
not met with great success, and she has been obliged till now 
to put up with being classed among agnostics, even by her own 
followers. But in ‘‘ the Churches ” the downward movement is 
unfortunately marked. We are, therefore, especially glad to 
see Mr. Ballard’s sturdy arguments against ‘ spiritualising ” 
(#.e., denying altogether,) the bodily Resurrection and Ascension 
of our Lord. We do not, of course, recommend this compila- 
tion to the use of the faithful ; but we hope it will be largely 
read by those for whom it is intended, viz., those members of 
‘*the Churches,” or members of nothing at all, who have real 
or imagined or pretended difficulties with regard to Revelation, 
whether from the side of physical science, or philosophy, or 
Biblical scholarship. 

On page 25 a Cardinal is quoted (doubtless Cardinal Manning) 
as depreciating the use of logic. We assure the author that he 
must have misunderstood the Cardinal, as depreciation of the 
necessary use of reason as an adjunct to Faith has again and 
again been condemned by the Catholic Church. It is certainly 
impossible to be ‘‘ too logical.” One-sided logic is simply not 
logical enough, and ‘‘rationalism” means the misuse, not the 
use, Of reason. 3. © 


The Ministry of Deaconesses. By Baroness Cecitia Rosin- 
SON, with an Introduction by Ranpatt T. Davipson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, and an Appendix by J. ARMITAGE 
Rosinson, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Methuen 
& Co. : 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 1808. 

ROADLY speaking, this book has two parts—the first 
being a history of the position and work of Deaconesses 
in the early Church, and the second being an account of 

the ‘‘revival” of this institution in the Anglican Church of 
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to-day. ‘‘A double task,” Bishop Davidson says—and with 
truth ; and moreover one certainly ‘‘ needing a combination of 
qualifications ’—such combination, in fact, as he considers the 
authoress to possess. Nor would we wish to deny, at any rate, 
that she has brought more than ordinary ability to bear upon 
the subject. 

As regards the first part of the book, we have nothing to urge 
against the facts that are made clear by the familiar evidence of 
the Fathers of the Church—viz., that there existed in early 
times, and more particularly in the East, a body of women 
known as ‘‘ Deaconesses,”’ living a life of perfect chastity, and 
attached to the different Churches, that these women had a 
special official ministry given them by Episcopal authority, that 
this ministry was exercised mainly in the visiting of the sick 
and in the assisting of women at their baptism, especially with 
regard to the attendant ceremonies of baptism by immersion, 
and that they were enrolled into this ministry by some sort of 
Episcopal benediction analogous to the ordination of Deacons. 
But the authoress is not satisfied with this. She contends that 
the Deaconess is to be placed ‘‘ amongst the ordered ministers 
of the Church,” and that she can claim a ‘‘ share in the Diaco- 
nate”—always understanding ‘‘that Order as it existed in 
Apostolic and primitive days when the Deacon was simply what 
his name {implies, a servant of the Church.” (Preface.) We 
do not know the writer’s precise ideas on the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders, but by the above vague pronouncement—as elucidated 
throughout the book—she means, if her contention is anything 
at all, that in the beginning the female ‘‘diaconate” was 
a sharing in the Sacrament of Order, and an organic element of 
the Church’s constitution. To this, of course, we demur. 
Apart from the fact that the evidence, where it is not too indefi- 
nite, to help her, is entirely against her, to a Catholic mind this 
is quite clear, viz., that by no sort of possibility could any 
organic element, and in particular any grade of the Sacrament 
of Order, have ever been discarded—as the female diaconate 
certainly came to be—by the universal Church. Nor should we 
admit that it came to an end because the office of the deacons 
grew at its expense, but because the cessation of baptism by 
immersion naturally did away with part of its work, and the 
spread of monastic institutions, and later on of guilds, and also 
confraternities, fittingly absorbed all the rest. 

As regards the second part of the book, the writer frankly 
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declares the present Anglican ‘‘need”’ of an extensive and 
thoroughly trained female diaconate, especially in view of the 
continued falling off in the numbers of the male clergy. Bishop 
Davidson, while alluding to this ‘‘ need,” prefers to cover it 
with the idea that it is ‘‘ our distinctive privilege in the Church 
of England to go back wherever we can to the usages and 
examples of the Church of early days.” How a privilege can 
be ‘‘ distinctive’ which is also claimed and acted upon by other 
Protestant bodies, we do not know. This, however, by the way. 
What really does seem ‘‘ distinctive” of the Established Church 
is its self-complacent manner of going back upon itself without 
any sense of inconsistency. Thus both the authoress and the 
Bishop seem quite unconscious of the fact that in its present 
need—the need for the Religious Life, for that is what it comes 
to—Anglicanism is simply dealing with a difficulty of its own 
creating, that it is feeling its way back, so far as it dare, to 
what by its very rise it entirely rejected, and that it can, conse- 
quently, hardly plume itself on being a predestined pioneer of 
goodness in partially returning to what it ought never to have 
left. It is as though the prodigal son had said to himself as he 
turned homewards: ‘‘ How excellent of me to find out this 
course when I can no longer get on without doing so! And 
what a glorious example must I ever be to my brother at 
home !” 

Nevertheless, we have nothing but sympathy for the evident 
earnestness of the authoress, who sees so much good already 
achieved by Anglican ‘‘ Sisters” and ‘‘ Deaconesses,” and the 
possibility of so much more being done. But can she really 
have any hope that the body of Anglican Bishops will ever be 
brought to do what she and her fellow-companions desire, viz., 
to make ‘‘an authoritative statement” on the ‘‘ permanent 
character of the Orders conferred,” to give ‘‘a clear understand- 
ing of the exact nature of the ‘‘ diaconal benediction,’” so as 
to ‘‘place in their true light such questions as that of the 
marriage of Deaconesses,’’—especially as she and the rest are 
all at one in holding that the duties of marriage and of their diaco- 
nate are ‘‘mutually exclusive,” and that the ‘‘ consecration ” 
received by the Deaconess is ‘‘ life-long and indelible?” 

It may be that what these devoted ladies imagine that they 
want is not obtainable anywhere : it is quite certain that what 
they really do want is to be found only in the Catholic Church. 

J.-H. 
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Magister Adest, or, Who is like unto God? With Preface 
by the Rev. CHARLES Biount, S.J. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1go00. 


executed. Its object is to put before the reader, as a help 

to devotional meditation, all the passages from the Old 
Testament which bear upon the story of our Lord’s life. In 
fact, the whole history of the life and Passion of our Lord is 
told by the ingenious piecing together of passages from the Old 
Testament which are directly or indirectly prophetic of the 
matter which is being treated. To do this effectively, it has of 
course been necessary to use the words of Holy Scripture, not 
only in the literal and mystical senses, but also ‘‘ by accommo- 
dation,” that is, in a sense which is indeed that of the words 
themselves, but which was not that originally intended to be 
conveyed. Such a use of Holy Scripture, so long as it is purely 
devotional, and is never used for the proof of any doctrine, is 
quite legitimate, and instances of it could easily be supplied 
from the writings of the Fathers, and especially of St. 
Bernard. 


7. is a delightful book ; a beautiful idea charmingly 


Perhaps the best way to give an idea of the scope and 
method of the book will be to transcribe one or two passages. 
Here is one on our Lady at the Cross : 


Now the Mother was to be admired and worthy to be remembered by 
good men, who, . . . joining a man’s heart to a woman’s thought 
(2 Mach. vii.), forsook not the Just when he was sold (Wisd. x.), and bore 
all with a good courage for the hope that she had in God, and bravely 
exhorted every one in her own language, being filled with wisdom 
(2 Mach. vii.). 

By My own self have I sworn, saith the Lord, because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not spared thy only-begotten Son for my sake; I will 
bless thee and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
that is by the sea shore: thy seed shall possess the gates of their enemies : 
and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because 
thou hast obeyed My word (Gen. xxii.). 


Here, again, is a beautiful passage on St. Mary Magdalene : 


“What aileth thee: why dost thou cry ?” 

‘*You have taken away . . . the Priest, and all that I have, and 
do you say: What aileth thee?" (Judges xviii.). ‘‘Shall I be able to 
bring him back any more? I shall go to him rather, but he shall not 
return to me" (2 Kings xii.). 

““Weep not for Him that is dead, nor bemoan Him with thy tears” 
(Jer. xxii.). ‘* I rose up, and am still with thee" (Ps. cxxxviii.). 

‘* She came and fell down at His feet, and worshipped upon the ground ” 
(4 Kings iv.). 

‘‘T found Him whom my soul loveth, I held Him, and will not let Him 
go” (Cant. iii.) 
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The book is beautifully printed, and profusely illustrated, and 
would make an admirable gift-book for a First Communion or 


other religious anniversary. 
A. S. B. 


La Communion Hebdomadaire. R. P. Coursé, S.J. Paris : 
Victor Retaux. 


HE work of the Eucharistic League is well known. The 
series of conferences promoted by it since the year 1881 
has been productive of great good in stimulating the 

devotion of the Catholic world to the Blessed Sacrament. This 
little book is further evidence of this good work. It consists, in © 
addition to a preface of considerable length, of three sermons 
preached before the Eucharistic Congress held at Lourdes in 
August, 1899. At the end is printed a large number of docu- 
ments, historical and theological, bearing on the subject of the 
sermons. The first discourse is on Holy Communion itself, the 
second on Weekly Communion, the third on the Communion of 
Men. 

The words of Father Courbé are inspired by an ardent faith in 
the Real Presence and its power for good in the world. To 
those who at times all but despair as to the future of Catholicism 
in France, what he says must be a source of both astonishment 
and joy. ‘‘Incontestablement il y a progres, ascension du 
monde vers le tabernacle. L’aube de ce siécle était encore 
plongée dans les froides brumes du jansénisme, mais peu a peu 
le soleil de l’Eucharistie les a dissipées, et les Ames se sont 
épanouies dans sa clarté comme les fleurs aux caresses du premier 
rayon matinal. Qui edt dit aux hommes de la Révolution et du 
premier Empire, 4 ceux qui virent la désolation ou la solitude de 
nos temples durant le premier tiers de ce sitcle, alors que le 
spectacle d’un homme communiant était une curiosité qui faisait 
sourire, qui eit dit 4 ces pauvres indifférents ou a ces forcénés 
qu'un jours viendrait ou leurs petits-fils aimeraient 4 venir pub- 
liquement, par milliers, se prosterner, abimés dans leur foi et 
leur amour au pied de l’autel, pour y recevoir leur Dieu?” 
(pp. 27-28). He is full of hope, and he grounds it on the 
immense resources contained in the greatest of God’s gifts to 
men. His special aim is to recommend frequent communion, 
and especially for men. He considers the subject on all sides, 
states the common objections that are urged against it, and 
answers them clearly and convincingly. He supports his thesis 
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with vigour, and brings many witnesses to add weight to his 
words. It would be easy to cite passage after passage of 
eloquent, yet clear and definite, reasoning by which he pleads 
for the cause that he hasso muchat heart. These three sermons 
will do much good to all who have faith in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and especially to those whose practice does not correspond 
with their faith ; and how few there are of whom it can be said 
that their practice does not fall short of what is due to this 
adorable mystery. F. T. L. 


Social Development under Christian Influence. By the 
Rev. M. Kaurmann, M.A. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
& Co. 1go00. P. 190. 


T is not easy to give the writer of these Lectures his proper 
place among the social workers of the day. He is certainly 
no Communist ; neither is he a Socialist, in the sense of 

one who would level up or level down. He would doubtless 
not care to be described as a Christian Democrat. His true 
position seems to be that of an earnest, moderate and Conserva- 
tive Reformer of the Social State on Christian lines from a 
somewhat broad Protestant point of view. Although the form 
in which the Lectures are cast will not be to the taste of all, as 
they are of the nature of Sermons delivered before the con- 
gregation of Trinity College, Dublin, still they give evidence on 
every page of wide reading, large experience, and long atten- 
tion to the subjects that are discussed. The contents of the 
book are attractive enough. We have six Lectures, of which 
the main subjects are:—the Family, the Bourgeoisie, Society as 
a whole, the social Residuum, or the submerged tenth, the 
Future of society looked at from the respective theories of the 
individualist (whose motto is peace and plenty), the Socialist 
(whose cry is equality), and the Christian (who insists, we are 
told, on universal brotherhood). In dealing with these absorb- 
ing topics of every-day life, the writer is careful to explain the 
theories of the different schools, against which he sets in each 
case his own view of the supreme importance of the influence 
of the Christian religion, as a social reformer. 

There is much in the book with which we are in unqualified 
agreement. We like the author’s generous tone towards the 
working classes ; we like his conciliatory spirit; we are at one 
with him, of course, in the defence of private ownership, and 
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in discountenancing unconstitutional methods of attempting 
reforms. We willingly accept his views as to the need of wiser 
co-operation among the workers, and of a better understanding 
and a larger measure of co-operation between masters and men ; 
with him we utterly condemn any system of social action 
which would deal with the workers in a narrow spirit of self- 
interest, or even on the lines of strict justice alone. We 
re-echo his words that Charity is the great factor for the 
remedy of social evils, and that the Christian Religion has been 
the greatest social worker in the past, and that it will be so in 
the future. 

The author, we surmise, has not attempted to make his book 
precisely popular, although it is not by any means technical. 
Perhaps we ought to have said that he has not aimed at making 
it easy to read and to comprehend. There are far too many 
quotations ; too little space is devoted to the careful working 
out of details ; and there is an uneasy feeling of reiteration of 
two ideas—first, that love, or the altruistic feeling is all powerful; 
and secondly, that Christianity has done a good deal in the 
past, and that it will, if allowed, do still more in the future. 
Naturally we do not quarrel with either of the statements 
when properly explained; but the impression grows, while 
reading, that the words are vague in meaning, and the demon- 
stration feeble. 

As love is to be the main factor in bringing about a better 
state of things (since ‘‘ Fraternal affection is the foundation 
principle in the Christian theory of Society,” p. 81), it is 
desirable that this idea should be clearly explained. But in 
place of such explanation we have the employment of the 
different words, Charity, Fraternity, Brotherhood, Philanthropy. 
There is a kindred looseness with regard to the other main 
factor of social betterment—Christianity. One is disposed to 
ask, which form of Christianity? and where is this Christianity 
to be found? Christianity is taken to be the same as the 
Church. But at page 61, the ‘‘Church (as spoken of by St. 
Paul, Eph. ii. 21), is considered to be co-extensive with 
human society.” The ‘‘ Spiritual society of the Church, the 
heavenly city” . . . . is spoken of as ‘‘ embracing the 
whole of redeemed mankind” (p. 62). In order to reconstruct 
the civilized life of mankind,” we are warned that ‘‘the 
Christian Church must become a truly popular institution, 
divest itself of those hierarchical pretensions and Ecclesiastical 
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pre-occupations which now form a serious impediment to its 
influence among the people” (p. 137). ‘‘ As far as possible it 
must cease to be a corporation with separate interests, by paltry 
expedients of ‘priestcraft,’ endeavouring to gain purely 
Ecclesiastical advantages by meddling with the social question ” 
(p. 138). Some of the writer’s defects occur in an exaggerated 
form in a passage where he exhorts those of his own section of 
the Church not to be ashamed of the title of ‘‘the people’s 
Church.” (The italics are his own). ‘‘ Possessing, as we do, a 
Book of Common Prayer—having for our highest rite of religion 
what, in its original institution, was a common meal, and is still 
the most powerful means of sacramental union among all 
members of the Church, high and low—mindful that this Church 
is still the Church of the common wealth—let us prove our 
Divine origin and fulfil our Divine destiny in an age of 
democracy, by a close imitation of His life and teaching ”’ whom 
the ‘‘ common people heard gladly.” (Mark, xii. 37.) 

A disconcerting vagueness of philosophy and theology is con- 
spicuous in the pas$age where he is showing how ‘“‘ science 
and religion join hands.” ‘‘ The social organism must have a 
soul, the social state—under the direction ot a spiritual power 
behind nature, informing the mind of collective humanity, and 
ultimately conducting it to its high destiny. Therefore, the 
individual development of all the parts, the evolution of Society, 
as a whole, will culminate in the highest possible attainment of 
Spiritual perfection, the manifestation of the Divine nature in 
man and Society,” p. 83. 

The suspicion is forced upon the reader that the Christianity 


which is to do the great work of future regeneration is a some- 
what indeterminate force ; and precisely in the degree that this 


conception is undefined in the mind of the writer, in the same 
measure is his application of the remedy feeble and unsatisfactory. 

We have also found the historical references at times 
inaccurate and indefinite. For instance, the statement that ‘‘ it 
was Christianity which secured the Magna Charta of free labour 
in declaring, though not until the Ninth Century of our era.” 
‘‘ Thou shalt possess no slave,” etc., is entirely misleading with 
regard to the centuries that preceded and followed. The 
statement at p. 87 that, ‘‘it was by the vows of poverty that 
the Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic tried to cast in their 
lot with Christ’s poor,” is certainly strange to a Catholic. 

At page 33 we read :— 
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‘*In this way the Christian Minister may help forward the 
spread of true liberal ideas, ot precisely in the way of the French 
and Belgian |'rtests who, in 1830 and 1848, planted trees of freedom 
on barricades red with blood of victims slain in class wars,” ete. 
(The italics are our own). 

Witn reference to the allegations contained in this paragraph, 
we have made inquiry of men qualified to speak in Paris and 
Louvain, and obtained the following answers :— 

‘‘Paris . . . . Cette phrase n’est pas exacte. Les 
prétres ne plantérent pas les arbres de la liberté sur les 
barricades, mais allérent souvent bénir ces arbres plantées par 
les citoyens sur une des places de la ville. En 1848 la Révolu- 
tion ne fut pas anti-religieuse, c’est ce qui porta plusieurs 
prétres A s’en montrer partisans peut-étre excessifs.”’ 

‘‘Namur . . . . En 1830, le clergé francais, n’a pris 
aucune part a la révolution d’ordre purement politique. Méme 
la faction de la bourgeoisie libérale, qui a fait la révolution 
contre Charles X. a fait payer au clergé, par son hostilité et 
certaines mesures persé¢cutrices, sa fidélité*au roi légitime. Au 
contraire en 1848, le mouvement populaire a éte plutét social 
que politique. C’est le peuple, excité par ses meneurs, qui s’est 
soulevé contre la bourgeoisie libérale, dans laquelle s’incarnait 
le gouvernement de Juillet. Le clergé n’a pas participé a la 
révolution ni paru sur les barricades (excepté l’abbé de 
Lamenais, déja révoité et révolutionnaire) ; mais la révolution 
accomplie, beaucoup de prétres s’y sont ralliés: ils ont méme 
béni quelques arbres de liberté,—cérémonie inoffensive,—le 
clergé etait heureux de voir qu’on montrait beaucoup de respect 
pour la religion et qu’on semblait inagurer une vraie doctrine 
de liberté. En Belgique, la révolution de 1830 contre Guillaume 
roi de Hollande persécuteur de la religion et violateur des droits 
et priviléges du peuple belge, a été assez généralement 
approuvée par le clergé ; mais celui-ci n’a pris aucune part aux 
violences Quelques prétres, comme l’abbé Defoere et l’abbeé 
de Haerne, depuis tres célébre, ont voté pour la république dans 
le congrés, ou la forme du futur gouvernement était soumise aux 
discussions et aux votes de ]’assemblée. 

‘* On peut donc conclure que dans les deux situations 1830 et 
1848 le clergé francais et le clergé belge, pris dans leur ensemble 
ont eu la parfaite intelligence de leur mission d’ordre et de paix 
au milieu des troubles politiques; que leur conduite a ¢té 
modérée et pacifique et qu’ils ont mis beaucoup de mesure dans 
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la revendication de leurs droits et la poursuite de leurs pré- 
férences politiques. Quelques uns ont eu une confiance trop 
naive dans les doctrines de liberté, proclamées fastueusement 
par les meneurs; mais on ne peut pas dire, que le clergé, pris 
dans sa masse, soit sorti de son rdéle pacifique et civilisateur.” 

The addresses were delivered before the University of Dublin, 
before an audience almost exclusively Irish, and whose lives for 
the most part presumably are to be spent amidst the social 
conditions of Ireland; it becomes, therefore, interesting to 
observe that no illustration is taken from the action of the 
Church in Ireland, and no reference is made to the existing 
social disadvantages or disabilities, capabilities or deficiencies 
of any portion of the population of that country. 

The book is well printed and free from typographical errors, 
but communitas totae vitae (p. 16), is an unfortunate exception, and 


‘* dispatiates,” at page 18 is an oversight. 
H. P. 


Mildness and Discretion* in Ecclesiastical Music. By Dom 
AMBROSE KIENLE, O.S.B. Freiburg : Herder. 1g01. Pp. 
xlii., 224. Price M.R. 2.10. (Unbound.) 


OM AMBROSE KIENLE’S book has special reference to 
the present state of the reform of Ecclesiastical Music in 
Germany. Whilst fully acknowledging the great merit 

of the Caecilien-Verein (é.e., the Society of St. Cecily for the 
reform of Church Music), the writer takes exception to some 
features that might do harm in time. The first is a tendency to 
minimise the authority of the Bishops in matters concerning 
Ecclesiastical Music, the second is the exaggeration of the 
binding force of the Rubrics for voluntary choirs. 

Some writers of the Caecilien-Verein have repeatedly stated 
that the guardianship of the Sacred Liturgy belongs to the 
Congregation of Rites alone. This is certainly an exaggeration ; 
for, whilst the Sacred Congregation claims the exclusive right to 
legislate on the subject, it gives to the Ordinaries a great discre- 
tionary power as far as the enforcing of these laws is concerned. 
Even in cases of glaring abuses, the Roman authorities have 
repeatedly answered, that the abuses must be abolished ; but, at 
the same time, they directed the Bishops to do this carefully 





*Mass und Milde in kirchenmusikalischen Dingen. Gedanken iiber 
unsere liturgische musikreform. 
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(‘* pro tua prudentia sensim sine sensu”). This sounds rather 
different from the statements of some writers who never thought 
it worth while to refer their cases to their Ordinaries, but 
preferred to declare Roman decisions to be binding without the 
knowledge of their Bishops. No wonder that an Archbishop 
and ten Bishops have expressed their delight and satisfaction at 
the appearance of this work, which upholds their right in these 
matters without any prejudice to the Roman Congregations. 

The other point ou which the author recommends mildness 
and discretion is the interpretation of some Rubrics and 
decisions with regard to Secular Choirs. This point is, perhaps, 
of even greater practical consequence for us in England. Some 
writers in Germany already loudly proclaim that the Rubrics of 
the Missal, and of the Ceremoniale Episcoporum, and all the 
decisions of the Congregation of Rites, even ‘in answer to 
particular inquiries, bind in all similar cases under pain of sin. 
If this view becomes general, especially if more questions on 
this point are asked and answered, many of our clergy and 
choirs will soon feel its consequences. It would mean, for 
instance, that all Choirmasters, who did not see that every word 
of the Gradual is sung or recited at a Missa Cantata, would sin. 
Truly a pleasant prospect for our voluntary Choirmasters! A 
Priest (at least a Rector) who sung Mass, or ordered or allowed 
it to be sung, knowing that the Choir could not sing all the 
Chants, would sin. The fact that the people either were 
scandalised at not having J/issa Cantata on Sundays, or were 
distracted by the bad singing or reciting of things too difficult 
for the Choir, would not signify. 

Dom Ambrose shows that the sacred Congregation, so far, 
has declined to answer questions regarding the binding force of 
the Rubrics, except those of the Missal for Priests. He also 
exhorts people to be careful in interpreting the Rubrics of the 
Ceremoniale, because some of them are certainly antiquated (for 
instance, those about the use of the organ). As far as the 
answers of the sacred Congregation to particular questions are 
concerned, he proves, from several distinguished authorities, 
that most of them do not znd generally, though loyal Catholics 
will consider them as directive and carry them out as far as it is 
possible and prudent. Here, again, it appears how important it 
is for Priests and Choirmasters not to make any change on their 
own account, but to follow the directions of their Ordinaries. 

L. N. 
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The Last Years of St. Paul. By the Abbé Constant Fouarp. 
Translated by Greorce F. H. GrirritH. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1901. Pp. xiii., 326. Price gs. 


T.\VERYONE expects a solid and scholarly work from Abbé 
kK Fouard, and the book before us does not disappoint our 
expectation. Indeed, it gives us rather more than the 
title gives us a right to expect. Being a continuation of ‘St. 
Paul and his Missions,” it tells us the story of St. Paul from his 
first imprisonment in Rome to the end of his life ; and gives, in 
addition, aconcise story of Rome until the death of Nero, as 
well as the history of Palestine to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The life of the Apostle is told in connection with the letters he 
wrote during this period. In order to complete the picture he 
is drawing of the Apostle’s work and sentiments, and of the 
state of the Church at that time, M. Fouard introduces other 
sacred writers—St. James, St. Luke, St. Peter and St. Jude, 
with their respective works, and he also borrows a good many 
details from profane authors, who have written during or about 
that time. In this way the book becomes complete, interesting 
and instructive. It is by itself pleasant reading, but it is, 
perhaps, even more useful as a kind of introduction to the sacred 
writings mentioned above. Of course it does not pretend to 
be a critical introduction in the modern sense of the word, but 
it renders great help towards grasping the meaning of the sacred 
books. It can, therefore, be warmly recommended to the lay- 
man, the Biblical student and the theologian. The translation 
is well done on the whole, though occasionally there are traces 
of French construction. L. N. 


Novum Testamentum Greece et Latine. Textum Grecum 
recensuit, Latinum ex vulgata versione Clementina ad- 
junxit, breves capitulorum inscriptiones et locos parallelos 
uberiores addidit Fredericus Brandscheid. Editio critica 
altera, emendatior. Pars Prior: EVANGELIA, FRIBURGI 
BrIsGOVIAR. Sumptibus Herder. 1go1. Pp. 652. 


N this recension of the Greek text of the Gospels, Professor 
l Brandscheid has been guided by the principle, already, in 
substance, formulated by Lachmann, that the Latin 
vulgate affords the best index to the sense of the original Greek 
text. The principle is a thoroughly sound one. It follows as 
a practical conclusion from the incontestable propositions that 
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St. Jerome had the best materials for translation at hand, that 
he was eminently skilled as a translator, that his translation has 
ever been carefully guarded by the Church. ‘‘ Statui mihi,” says 
Professor Brandscheid, ‘‘ad rectam S. Hieronymi methodum esse 
revertendum ; neminem enim potuisse illo melius antiquissimam 
Novi Testamenti formam perspicere. Tanta fuit in eo doctrina 
graeco-latina, tanta christianarum litterarum cognitio, tot optima 
subsidia ex omnibus ecclesiis collecta. Cum ab hoc viro exortam 
vulgatam versionem latinam exinde ab ecclesia Romana esse 
conservatam atque iterum iterumque restitutam constet, necesse 
est originalem graecz lectionis formam cum latina Vulgatz 
versionis lectione consentire, neque quidquam graece posse 
rectum esse, quod aperte et essentialiter latinae Vulgatae lectioni 
refragetur.” 

The value of this volume is enhanced by the fact that the 
text of the vulgate, according to the recension of Vercellone, is 
printed in pages parallel to those that contain the Greek text. 

- W. L. G. 
A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
By JosepH Acar Beet, D.D. London: Hoddart & 

Stoughton. Pp. xx. 386. 7s. 6d. 

HE ninth edition of a book is in itself a recommendation, the 
more so when the author has re-written it after mature and 
careful consideration. Its aim is ‘‘to reproduce Paul’s own 

rational (!) conception of Christ and the Gospel.” A _ praise- 
worthy purpose, undoubtedly, and the whole work testifies to 
the earnestness and industry with which the learned author 
tries to carry out his design. He does not intend to rest his 
statements and arguments on authority, but on evidence 
adduced. But in spite of this assurance, he starts with the 
assumption that St. Paul wrote the Epistle in order to set before 
the Christians at Rome an orderly and, within its limits, a 
complete account of the Gospel. Of this he does not give any 
sufficient proof in the course of the commentary. Other com- 
mentators show that 1, 16 contains the theme of this letter, and 
that St. Paul explains to the Romans, already Christianized and 
esteemed for their faith, that one particular side of the Gospel 
for which he had worked and fought and suffered, viz., its 
salutary power for all believers without distinction. Again, in 
spite of the efforts the author makes to grasp the whole force of 
the Apostle’s arguments, he is hampered by his notions of 
holiness and of justification by faith only. These ideas do not 
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seem to convey to him something internal and inherent, lifting 
up a soul into a higher sphere of supernatural life. They remain 
outside the soul as much as the water of baptism remains 
outside the body. Righteousness, to him, does not bring any 
internal change to man, although charity poured out by the Holy 
Ghost becomes his motive power, the soul of his soul, producing 
a vital union between him and his God. All the difference 
between the just man and the sinner seems to him to consist in 
a change in the way in which God looks upon us, and the cause 
of this change (in God!) is the death of our Lord. One feels 
quite sorry for a man who stumbles over truths without recog- 
nising them. The book is well written and without any trace 
of polemic against Catholics. It makes the impression that the 
author earnestly seeks for truth, and wishes to help others to 


find it as far as he has found it himself. 
L. N. 


Beati Canisii, S.J. Episrut# er Acta. Collegit adnota- 
tionibus illustrata. Otto BRAUNSERGER, S.J. Volumen 
Tertium, 1561, 1562. Herder: Ixx. et 876 p. 

E have already noticed at length the first and second volumes 
of Father Braunsberger’s truly monumental edition of 
the works of the B. Canisius. It is sufficient to say that 

the third volume worthily continues this splendid series. The 

whole work will fill from six to eight volumes, so we have probably 
not yet arrived half way. The letters it contains date from January 

4, 1561 (No. 498) to December 31, 1562 (No. 746) and give a vivid 

picture of the labours of the great Jesuit Apostle. The book is 

edited with extraordinary care and scholarship; the index 
alone occupies 53 pages, with three columns on each page. 


Short Lives of the Dominican Saints. By A Sister or THE 
CONGREGATION OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA (Stone). Edited, 
with introduction, bythe Very Rev. Father Procter, S.T.L., 
Provincial of the English Dominicans. Pp. xxiii., 352, 8vo. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1901. 


BOOK well worth having and reading, if only for the 
admirable introduction by Fr. Procter. The ‘‘ short 
lives,” too, are well written, and this introduction gives us 

an instruction and a key how to read lives of Saints profitably. 
‘A Sermon is Christianity in theory; a Saint’s life is 
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Christianity in practice.” ‘‘ Verba docent, exempla trahunt,” is true 
in every state of life, and especially in that most important duty 
of every Christian —the salvation of his soul. We hear many a 
sermon, we listen to many an instruction from the pulpit and 
exhortation in the confessional; still we don’t seem to make 
progress. “Exempla trahunt”; we must have a model, something 
real before our eyes, which we can imitate and copy. The 
Saints of God are such models, and in reading their lives we 
feel ourselves attracted to copy their virtues, their manner of 
living, as far as we may. The ‘‘Short Lives of Dominican 
Saints ” furnish a goodly number of such models and examples, 
and we ought to study them carefully, to find out one suitable 
for our peculiar state of life, whom we can take as our model. 
Amongst so many lives, we are sure to find one. The aged and 
the young have their models, the high-born as well as the lowly, 
and the man of toil finds a pattern. Religious women, and 
women living in the world, men in the cloister, and men of 
business, have their ideals. ‘‘ The choice is here; it is for the 
reader to choose, and, when he has chosen, it is for him to 
study, to admire, and to imitate the patron and pattern of his 
choice.” 


_ D. G. W. 
St. Alphonse de Liguori, 1696-1787. Par R. P. Bertue, 
de la Congregation du T. S. Redempteur. 2 Vols. Pp. 
720-728. Paris: Victor Retau, 82, Rue Bonaparte. 1goo. 


O our mind a more brilliant and soul-monopolising hagio- 
T graphy has seldom, if ever, been published. The tribute 
of a gifted and devoted child to the memory of a saintly 
parent in God, it is hard to express one’s opinion on it without 
apparently lapsing into exaggeration. From the first chapter 
our attention was held, and not for a moment did it flag, yet it 
seems puerile and inadequate to add, in the hackneyed formula, 
that from cover to cover of both these portly volumes not a dull 
or uninteresting page is to be met with. 

With a relevancy which is beyond cavil, Pére Berthe selects as 
the sum and substance of his biography St. Paul’s counsel to a 
favourite disciple: Zadora sicut bonus miles Christi, and as the 
story of this nonagenarian Saint’s life, whether as apostle, 
founder, bishop, ascetic, moralist or apologist we must needs 
admire its perfect realisation in him. 

Leaving aside for the moment the opportuneness of the book, 
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it is well to draw attention to the writer’s aptitude for his task. 
Thanks to the enthusiasm and veneration St. Alphonso managed 
to inspire during life, the most minute details concerning him, 
either of action or speech, have been treasured by his contem- 
poraries. The founder of the Redemptorists cannot, therefore, 
be classified amongst those Saints the circumstances of whose 
lives have to be surmised or, as a certain writer has said, 
‘‘ written in a soothing a friori strain, taking for granted that 
what ought to have been, must have been.’’ Not to speak, 
therefore, of the well-known Memoirs of the Life and Congre- 
tion of Alphonso Maria de Liguori composed by Father Tannoia, 
there are at hand the ten folio volumes of authentic documents 
jealously guarded in the general archives of the congregation, 
and the twenty-four volumes containing the sworn testimony of 
witnesses at the various processes. When, therefore, to the 
searching investigation of these sources is added a life-long 
study of the Saint’s manifold writings, either on dogmatic and 
moral theology or asceticism, along with an intelligent appre- 
ciation of his correspondence, both scientific and spiritual, with 
which the world has been enriched, it will be readily understood 
that a biographer who is such a past master of his subject, who 


is so completely saturated with its spirit, must necessarily pro- 
duce excellent work. 


St. Alphonso’s life may be indexed under six separate head- 
ings : The mysterious calls heard in youth, when a brilliant 
career as jurist was opening up before him; his work as an 
apostle and founder; his crusade of Salvation; his charge as 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths; his intrepid championship 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; and finally, his last years as the 
recluse of Nocera. 

The times were out of joint—the eighteenth century, the last 
decade of which he all but reached, was one of calamity for the 
Church. Were not those the days when Regalism held sway, 
when Jansenism, with its near relation Rigourism stalked 
abroad, when the Encyclopedists sowed the seed which was to 
ripen into the great Revolution? But God raised up the man 
after his own heart, and well did that man accomplish the work 
mapped out for him. Pere Berthe draws a vivid picture of the 
difficulties which confronted our Saint in his finally successful 
endeavours to found a Missionary Congregation which was to 
evangelise the villagers, the scattered shepherds on the lone 
hill-sides, and the fishermen on the coast, who for years had 
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been abandoned by the clergy, of whom there was certainly no 
lack. Our author quotes p. 165, Vol. I., statistics of those 
days, which go to showthat at that time there were in the 
kingdom of Naples 50,000 secular and 31,000 regular priests, 
while in Sicily the total number of secular and regular priests 
reached the total of 63,000. With sympathetic pen he tells of 
the interior trials St. Alphonso was a prey to, and it is good for 
us to know how he bore them. We might enlarge on this part, 
but what Catholic is unaware of the chief incidents in the life of 
the author of the ‘‘Glories of Mary,” ‘‘ Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament,” ‘‘ Preparation for Death,” etc., etc. ? What priest 
has not, in a spirit of gratitude, made himself acquainted with 
the history of him who has wrought such a revolution in the 
science of moral theology ? 

As to the vexed question, still sud dite, which system of prob- 
abilism did St. Alphonso advocate, we might have put certain 
pertinent questions or pointed out certain discrepancies which 
fail to bear out Pére Berthe’s conclusions, had he not disarmed 
criticism by stating in the preface that the book being destined 
for the general public, for the laity no less than for the clergy, 
he purposely refrained from any scientific exposé of his own 
opinions on the question. 

Apart from this, Pere Berthe’s handiwork must be regarded 
as one which fully satisfies modern requirements. Not only is 
the central figure brought out into due prominence, but the 
history of his day is deftly dovetailed into the narrative, and the 
environment either influencing him or being influenced by him 
receives careful attention. Thus it is that the characters of 
Bishop Falcoia, Sister Marie Celeste, Fathers Cafaro, Sarnelli, 
Muscari, and others are accurately defined and delicately por- 
trayed, which thereby lends a new interest to the work. 

As to its opportuneness neo one will question it. Written as 
it is for the Catholics of France, who at this moment are face 
to face with a crisis in the Bill of Associations, its appearance 
is most seasonable. ‘‘ The life of this great Saint,” says the 
author in his preface, ‘‘ is in every respect adapted to the wants 
of our time. From admiring the heroic acts of this Christian 
Knight, the lukewarm will better themselves and rise from their 
state of languor, the hopeless will take heart, the presumptuous 
will continue to rely on God, but will realise that no one has a 
claim on Divine succour unless he pays for it in person. And 
lastly, Catholics, more or less won over to the principles of 
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Liberal Catholicism, will learn to die rather than to come to 
terms with the Revolution or to yield to Satan even one of those 
rights which appertain to Christ and His Church. May the in- 
vigorating examples and wholesome lessons of the man of God 
lend their aid in forming an army of valiant crusaders and in 
preparing thereby the restoration of Christ’s Kingdom on earth.” 
A. 


The Testament of Ignatius Loyola. Translated by E. M. Rix, 
with a preface by GEoRGE TyrRRELL, S.J. Sands & Co., 
London. _1go00. 


UTOBIOGRAPHIES of really great men, famous in history, 
A are generally as interesting as the self-revelations of the 
little are flat and unprofitable. They satisfy a curiosity 

that is aroused by the striking character of the personality of 
some one whom everybody talks about. It is not the events 
that are narrated—they are known from other sources—but it is 
the light which the self-disclosure throws upon events that 
rouses our interest. Outsiders must to some, extent indulge in 
guess-work when it is a question of motive or inspiration, and 
yuess-work is often wrong. But when we have the history of a 
life absolutely at first hand from the one who has lived it, and 
of the life of one who has left a great name in the world, then it 
is as attractive as the story of any great achievement told by the 
one who wrought it. This is proved by the value that has ever 
been set on such books from the Confessions of St. Augustine to 
the Apologia of Cardinal Newman. The Testament of St. 
Ignatius takes rank with works of that kind. It is, when all 
the introduction, historical notes and appendices are put on one 
side, but a small pamphlet of some hundred and ten small pages. 
It has no claim to the literary grace and style of the famous 
Father of the Church, or of the great English Cardinal. But it 
displays the inward development of that spirit which has been 
the subject of so much criticism and censure. If anyone were 
desirous of obtaining a true knowledge of St. Ignatius, and the 
Order of which he was the founder, he should base his study 
upon this narrative. To gain a competent knowledge of any 
system of philosophy, ethics, or politics, it is well to examine its 
growth; and here we have the growth of that ‘‘Jesuitism” which 
has aroused such storms of opposition both within and without 
the Church. As one naturally might have expected, it turns out 
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to be a very different thing from the curious views of it that are 
prevalent in so many quarters. 

St. Ignatius is generally credited with having impressed his 
own personality on the Society ; and it is revealed to us here as 
one of singular power indeed, but, at the same time, of great 
simplicity of aim and thoroughness of purpose. He realized 
what it was he wanted ; and he directed his course accordingly. 
His words in the beginning of his conversion illustrate this view 
of his character : ‘‘ St. Dominic did this; therefore I also will 
do it: this was done by the Blessed Francis, then I too will do 
it.” He had much to learn, and he learned much; but he 
always seemed to profit by experience : hence arose that wisdom 
which many has put down to craftiness. In so far as he com- 
municated this hard-won spirit to his disciples, have they been 
put under the same condemnation. This accounts in large 
measure for the adaptability of the Order to such various offices 
and circumstances. It is hard to be accused of deceit and craft, 
because one declines to knock one’s head against a stone wall. 
It is not my intention to enquire whether the principle thus 
learned has ever been carried too far, or misused; it would be 
very strange if in the hands of some this had never happened ; 
but such contingencies form no justification for the persistent 
misrepresentations and calumnies to which the Fathers of the 
Society have been so long subjected. 

The Saint appears in the narrative as the pilgrim, and it is 
written almost uniformly in the third, though at times he speaks 
in the first person. The account, which was taken down by 
Father Luis Gonzales from St. Ignatius’s own lips. is simple 
and plain to a degree. It begins with his military life, and his 
wound received at the seige of Pampeluna, and ends soon after 
his final arrival in Rome, where the Society took shape and 
Ignatius became the first General. 

This English translation is preceded by a clever preface by 
Father Tyrrell, which is remarkable for a parallel which he draws 
between St. Ignatius and Bunyan. Though he safeguards him- 
self from any charge of indifferentism that might in consequence 
be brought against him, yet we do think that such a comparison 
might easily mislead many. There is a great tendency in these 
days to exalt and magnify the founders and leaders of great 
movements, religious or political, no matter what the value of 
their teaching may be judged from the Christian standpoint. 
Father Tyrrell acknowledges that St. Ignatius, ‘‘a Catholic by 
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profession and sympathy,” was possessed ‘‘ with an instinctive 
abhorrence of heresy,” and consequently that he would have 
shrank from Bunyan with horror, unconscious of his deep kin- 
ship with him. Since this is so, one is inclined to ask, though 
it may seem captious to do so, whether St. Ignatius’s narrow 
view is not truer than Father Tyrrell’s broader and seemingly 


more generous opinion. 
———— Pr. T. L. 


St. Ignatius of Loyola. By H. Jory. Translated by MitpRED 
PARTRIDGE, with a Preface by G. TYRRELL, S.J. London. 


1899. 

IVES of the Saints of God may be written from various 
L points of view. They are sometimes of sufficient import- 
ance in secular history to call for detailed treatment from 
the professional historian; sometimes so hidden, so retired from 
the world, that the presence is not marked even by a ripple upon 
the surface of the stream of great events that make up for most 
part the story of mankind. It seems true to say that in all lives of 
the Saints, that which constitutes saintliness is just that element 
that attracts the least attention. We get then lives of saints 
that scarcely concern themselves with the outside view of their 
character, which dwell almost entirely upon the supernatural 
side, the life of grace within them; it is perhaps of these lives 
that Father Tyrrell says in his preface (p. ix.), ‘‘ Saints suffer 
more than others by uncritical biographers, who usually approach 
their subject exis genibus predetermined to see sanctity in every- 
thing, and to load with pregnant meaning each of that multitude 
of literally ‘insignificant’ actions which make up the bulk of 
even the most reflex life, and are in no sense original or charac- 
teristic.” And we get other lives of Saints that deal largely or 
almost entirely with the relation of the Saints to the age in which 
they lived, with their influence on contemporary events, or the 
influence of contemporary events on them. Such lives may be 
satisfactory to the student of history, but they are not neces- 
sarily so satisfactory to the students of sanctity. The ideal life 
of a Saint should perhaps include both views of his personality ; 
and, if we judge rightly, it is to such a two-fold appreciation of 
the Saints that the series, of which this present life is one, is 

aimed. 
Father Tyrrell thinks that M. Joly has in this case succeeded 
in producing a nearer approximation to the true Ignatius than 
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hitherto attained. He certainly gives us incidentally an insight 
into the state of religion in Spain and Paris that is of value to 
assist us in forming an idea of the state of things into which the 
Saint was thrown, and, consequently, to understand the difficul- 
ties he had to contend with. It seems to us deplorable that the 
Inquisition in Spain should have occupied itself with petty perse- 
cutions such as those which St. Ignatius was subjected to, while 
such terrible evils were rampant among the clergy of the Peninsula. 
However in the end the right cause triumphed ; and the Society 
from no other country perhaps has drawn such a brilliant assem- 
blage of Saints, theologians, and ascetical writers as from Spain. 
Again, this life is valuable because it throws so much light upon 
the composition of the Exercises. This book was undoubtedly 
one of the appointed means of Divine Providence for the preser- 
vation of the faith in those times of stress ; and we see how by 
its means St. Ignatius gathered together his first disciples, who 
are all so renowned for the work they did for the Church. The 
great efficacy of the Spiritual Exercises lies in the arousing of 
dormant faith ; in the putting into activity of the principles of 
energy that belong to the Christian as such; and they are 
especially adapted for reform within the Church, which begins 
and finds its crown in the reform of the individual soul. This 
view will find confirmation in what M. Joly here records ; and it 
‘is surely one of the greatest glories of St. Ignatius that he 
brought to such perfection an instrument capable of doing so 
much for the good of the Church. 
The translation of this life into English is well done, and 
reads very easily. F. T. L. 


Das Testament unseres Herrn. Von Dr. F. X. Funk. 
Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur-und Dogmen- 
geschichte, Ehrhard-Kirsh, II. 1, 2. Mainz: Kirchheim 1got. 
Pp. 316. 

N article was devoted to the newly-found Zestamentum Domini 
in a recent number of the DuBLIn REvIEw, and a descrip- 
tion was there given of the character and contents of the 

book. The book has continued to be much discussed from all 

points of view, and among others, Dr. Funk, the eminent Catholic 
professor of Tiibingen, has written on it the substantial mono- 
graph that forms the subject of this notice. Funk has for the 
past dozen years made a special study of the Apostolic Constitu- 
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tions and the whole range of kindred documents; and so he is 
qualified beyond most men for the investigation he has here 
undertaken. The precise problem that requires solution is the 
determination of the relationships between half-a-dozen allied 
documents—which is the primitive source of the group, and which 
is derived from other ?—in other words, what is the genealogy 
of the group? Though no doubt they were all Greek, most 
of the documents now exist only in translation ; and when it is 
said that these translations are in Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
and Arabic, it will be seen that only an accomplished Orientalist 
can be really at home in this literature; most, of course, have 
been turned into Latin, German, or English. 

Funk follows the only possible method of investigating the 
relationships between texts; he prints at full length parallel 
passages alongside of each other, and then enters on minute 
linguistic comparisons and discussions. It is evidently impossible 
in a notice to reproduce any of these parallels, or to epitomise 
the discussions arising out of them. All that can be said is 
that Funk finally concludes that the Zest. Dai. stands lowest in 
the pedigree, not highest, as Rahmani maintained. Funk’s 
pedigree is: (1) Ap. Consts. viit. ; (2) the so-called Church Order ; 
and (3) as joint offspring of the latter, the Canons of Hippolytus 
and the Zest. Dni. Achelis, the other chief specialist in this 
department, interchanges the Can. Hip. and the Ap. Consts. viit., 
regarding the latter and the Zest. Dui. as joint offspring of the 
Church Order. Achelis’ view that the Can. Hip. is the primary 
document of the cycle, is the one commonly held. Funk begs all 
not to make up their minds on the controversy till they have 
given the subject as close attention as he has himself; so the 
present reviewer will only say that after such study as he has 
been able to devote to this most complicated textual pro- 
blem, he will be surprised if Funk’s view comes ultimately to 
prevail. In regard to the date of composition of the Zest Dni., 
Funk and Achelis are agreed in placing it in the fifth century. 
Funk’s study is made with exceeding care, and is a model to the 
method by which such textual investigations should be carried 
out. It forms Parts 1 and 2 of Vol. II. (1901) of the series of 
‘* Investigations in the History of Christian Literature and 
Dogma,” edited by the Catholic Professors, Ehrhard of Vienna, 
and Kirsch of Freiburg. Previous numbers of the series have 


been favourably spoken of in these pages. 
E. C. B. 
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Biblische Vortrage vom Muncheuer Gelehrten-Kongresse. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr.O. BARDENHEWER. __ Biblische 
Studien VII. 1,2. Freiburg i. B. Herder. 1g01. Pp. 200. 

HE latest number of the Bibdische Studien is made up of twelve 
papers, communicated to the Catholic International Scien- 
tific Congress, held at Munich last September. It is to be 

supposed that they are a selection from theGerman contributions 
only, and that there were papers in other languages. But in any 
case, the present collection is of interest as an index of the state 
of Scriptural studies in Catholic circles throughout Germany. 
And it is a source of satisfaction to see that the subjects dealt 
with are of a highly scientific character, and show that Catholic 
scholars in Germany are seriously at work, even in the most 
technical and specialised departments of Biblical research. This 
is especially apparent in three articles, which are philological 
investigations into certain proper names occurring in the cunei- 
form and other inscriptions. There are also two articles dealing 
with the metre and rhythm of various poetical passages in the 

Old Testament ; and two dealing with problems of textual criti- 

cism pure and simple. All these articles bespeak a high level of 

Oriental studies ; but, evidently, hardly any one man can be com- 

petent to pass judgment in detail on all, or nearly all, of them. 

The general impression, however, which they make is good. 

The opening article seems the least satisfactory. Whatever 
attitude be taken towards the ‘‘ Higher Criticism,” we should 
have thought that the days were past when, even in a paper 
before a scientific Congress, any responsible person should claim 
to have dealt, however summarily, with the current literary 
analysis of the Hexateuch in three pages. The second article, 
by Father Hummelauer, S.J., accepts, at any rate in a modified 
form, the documentary theory, holding that the bulk of Deute- 
ronomy was composed not byMoses, but by Samuel. A detailed 
account of this article has been given in the 7aé/et, so that it is 
not necessary to say more about it here. 

A surprising feature of the collection is the dominance of Old 
Testament studies, only two papers out of twelve being 
devoted to the New. One of them is a long study of forty-five 
pages on St. Paul’s relations with the Old Apostles ; the other, 
by Dr. Bardenhewer, the editor of the series, deals with a curious 
point raised quite recently. It appears that some Latin authori- 
ties of the fourth century, both manuscripts and writers, attri- 
bute the Magnificat to St. Elizabeth, reading : ‘‘Et ait Elizabeth.” 
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Dr. Harnak and Abbé Loisy have independently defended this 
reading. Bardenhewer shows that it is completely destitute of 
any Greek support, and that no good reason exists for suspect- 
ing it to be the original reading. We wish we could see a 


similar volume produced by Catholic priests in England. 
E C. B. 


Saint Gildas de Ruis. Apercus d’Histoire Monastique. Par 
Marius Sepet. Paris: Téqui. 1goo. 

SEPET, a French Catholic writer of some eminence, 
M. whilst staying at St. Gildas de Ruis, had brought to his 

mind some points of French religious history connected 
with that place ; and what he had intended for a review article 
developed to the proportions of a book. To those of his own 
country the subject-matter should be of some interest. To the 
English reader, M. Sepet presents sketches containing much that 
is outside the ordinary knowledge or interest of men of this 
country, but which awaken the more interest the further they 
are read. 

The book is not precisely a history of St. Gildas de Ruis ; 
yet sufficient of its history is given, to form the focus of a series 
of glances at the vicissitudes of French religious institutions 
and manners, particularly as regards monasticism. 

The invasion of Britain by the Angles and Saxons in the 
fifth century is a great historic fact that serves here to remind 
us of the steady emigration of Britons to the shores of the 
Opposite peninsula in the west of Gaul. So numerous were 
those who fled there from the Saxon invaders, and so powerful 
was their influence in their new country, that its ancient name 
Armorica disappeared, and it became known as Brittany, or 
Bretagne Among those who found an asylum there, was an 
eminent Briton named Gildas, understood, so far as tradition 
and available historic evidence point out, to have been the 
famous Gildas the Wise, the historian .of the fall of the 
Britons. Saint Gildas continued in Armorica his monastic 
life and institute, and founded on the southern shore, not far 
from the present city of Vannes, the monastery of. Rhewys, 
the place known since his death as Saint-Gildas de Ruis. 
M. Sepet takes occasion from this to trace for us the gradual 
changes in Armorica at this period, the fusion of the different 
races, the dominant influence of the Britons,—shown to this 
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day in the name and character of the Bretons,—the character- 
istics and Order of a Celtic monastery and the continuance 
of the intellectual and literary activity for which the British 
and Irish schools had been so remarkable. In course of time, 
an independent Celtic state, the kingdom of Brittany, arose. 
The terrible inroads of the Northmen in the tenth century for 
a while overturned everything, and, in the confusion, the 
monastery of Saint-Gildas de Ruis for a time disappeared. 
The monks, under their Abbot Daioc, retired into the middle 
of France, and they found a protector in one Ebbo, who estab- 
lished them on the banks of the river Indre, in the diocese 
of Bourges. 

The remembrance of this fact in the history of the monastery 
of Saint-Gildas carries M. Sepet to the great Abbey of Fleury 
Saint-Benoit sur Loire. Its influence, monastic and literary, 
upon religion in France, is brought out in a few graphic 
touches; and instances are given of its connection with the 
Breton monasteries. From this great abbey was to come 
the restoration of Saint-Gildas de Ruis. 

Peace had come again to Brittany. Geoffrey of Rennes had 
become Duke or Count of Bretagne, and had married Hawise, 
the daughter of Richard, Duke of Normandy. By her desire 
Geoffrey applied to Fleury for help in restoring two Breton 
monasteries, Locminé and Saint-Gildas de Ruis. The Abbot 
Gauzlin, who was also Archbishop of Bourges, therefore sent, 
in 1008, a Breton monk of Fleury, named Felix, with seven 
or eight monks, to take possession of the two monasteries. 
The story of the restoration is fully told, and the troubles 
connected therewith, and recitals of the sanctity of two lay- 
brothers of the abbey, Gingurien and St. Gulstan or Goustan, 
the latter of whom is a favourite patron of the sea-faring people 
ot the district. Saint-Gildas de Ruis became again a centre 
of religious fervour, of prosperity and of scholarship. But 
the author of the book discloses to us the early beginnings 
of decay. Insubordination appeared under the Abbot Vitalis 
(1042) and the religious spirit became worse under his suc- 
cessors. At length, in 1125, the monks hoped to find a 
remedy by electing for their abbot one most illustrious, but 
most unfitted for the task, Peter Abelard. 

The mention of this name turns the pen of M. Sepet to 
tell us a good deal about the story of the brilliant but wrecked 
genius. In the recital appear before us the illustrious men 
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who were upholders or opponents of Abelard, and the long 
story of one hundred and eighty pages has evidently captivated 
its author. But as far as it affects the history of Saint-Gildas 
de Ruis it suffices to mention that, though Abelard was a 
French Breton, having been born at Pallet, near Nantes, he 
could do nothing with his fellow-countrymen ; that though he 
was so brilliantly learned, and perhaps religious at heart, he had 
no influence over his monks. Throughout the turbulent part 
of his life he lived away from them, and in his later days he 
found peace at Cluny, with the Abbot Peter the Venerable, 
and died in 1142, in the Priory of Saint-Marcel, near Chalons- 
sur-Sadne. The only reference to him as Abbot of Saint- 
Gildas is the brief mention of the Chronicle of Ruis—‘‘ Death 
of Peter Abelard, Abbot of Saint-Gildas de Ruis. Ordination 
of Abbot William.” 

The monastery at this date entered upon quiet times. The 
reform of Citeaux, doubtless caused a wide-spread revival of 
monastic observance, and the Abbey of Saint-Gildas shared 
in this revival. This conclusion, M. Sepet thinks is warranted 
by the petition which the Duchess Constance of Bretagne 
made for letters of association with the abbey, she having 
been ‘‘ greatly edified by the good Order and the devotion with 
which the divine office was carried out.”” We may suppose 
this well-ordered state of things endured for a long period, 
during which the abbey experienced for the most part the 
patronage and care of the several dukes of Bretagne. But 
in course of time, the monastery felt the evil of the sway 
of commendatory abbots. The first commendatory abbot was 
Andrew Hamon, brother of a bishop of Nantes, and himselt 
consecrated Bishop of Vannes, though without the reality of 
jurisdiction. Though he was only abbot in commendam, he 
seems to have taken much interest in his abbey, and promoted 
its discipline and welfare. In 1531 he died, and through the 
times of his successors the degradation of the monastery went 
from bad to worse. About the year 1600 ‘‘ the religious, though 
few in number, could no longer live there. Those among them 
who were provided with priories retired to them ; the rest went 
away to their families when that was possible. For several 
years there was only one religious there.” The material and 
spiritual ruin of the abbey was at length arrested in 1650, and 
that through the initiative of the last commendatory abbot, 
Michael Ferrand. He brought about the transfer of the abbey 
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to the newly-established Congregation of Saint-Maur, of the 
Order of St. Benedict. M. Sepet calls the attention of his 
readers to the origin and development of that famous Con- 
gregation, and he tells us that Saint-Gildas de Ruis was 
affiliated to it on Nov. 24th, 1649, by an agreement which 
was registered by the parliament of Bretagne on January 14th, 
1650. The Maurist Congegation, by monks from the abbey 
of Saint-Sauveur at Redon, a town thirty miles east of Vannes, 
took possession of the Abbey of Ruis on October 22nd, 1650. 
Chiefly through the exertions of its able procurator, Dom 
Noél Mars, the material condition of the abbey was re-estab- 
lished, and his historical bent led him to gather carefully 
every record of the ancient house. Saint-Gildas de Ruis was 
not, however, so much a home of the literary labours of the 
Maurists as a house of observance. Its monks also did much 
towards the improvement of the land and the occupation and 
amelioration of the peasantry. All this was in spite of the 
system of commendatory abbots to which they were still 
enchained. This system was changed, for better or for worse, 
in 1775. By petition of the Bishop of Vannes, King Louis 
XV. obtained from Pope Clement XIV. the suppression of 
the title of abbey and the transference of the abbatial revenues 
to the episcopal mensa. 

But .the end was not far off. The excesses of the French 
Revolution broke out, and the National Assembly, through its 
commissioners, fixed its seals on all the possessions of the 
abbey, and none of the ancient inmates remained. They lived 
henceforth and died in private life, and the plate, archives 
and library were removed to the City of Vannes. The buildings 
were sold into private hands, and by them greatly devastated. 
The ancient church became fortunately the Parish Church of 
the Commune and was thus preserved, and such of the monastic 
buildings as remained became, in 1825, the property of a new 
congregation of nuns, Sisters of Charity of St Louis. M. 
Sepet devotes the last section of his work to trace the origin, 
the vocation and the work of the holy founder of the above 
institute, Madame Molé, zze Lamoignon, and enlightens us 
as to the work of teaching, the care of orphans, and the 
reception of visitors to the baths during the season, all directed 
by these nuns. 

M. Sepet draws the conclusion to which every thoughtful 
reader will acknowledge that the author has led them. ‘‘ The 
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fourteen centuries in the history of Saint-Gildas de Ruis, the 
persons and events therein reviewed, the repeated alternations 
of good and evil, of fervour and decay, of downfall and restora- 
tion, are an interesting symbol of the history of the church 
itself.” ‘* Christian truth and charity, which the church has 
received in trust from God, may be completely obscured, nay, 
be eclipsed here and there by the strength of human passions ; 
but they always reappear with renewed splendour, and con- 
tinually triumph, through the ages, over internal corruption and 
external violence.” 


Brownson’s Latter Life. By Henry F. Brownson. Detroit, 
Mich. : H. F. Brownson, Publisher. 1900. Pp. 629. 


TYNHIS volume records the career of the great American 
writer during the last thirty years of his life. It sets 
Brownson before us as remaining till the end a strong, 

self-valiant man, eager to see through from his own point of view,. 

and to press his views on others; yet withal, a docile son of the 

Church, and uncompromising in both the acceptance and the 

advocacy of her claims. In a letter addressed to Brownson in 

1873, and quoted in this volume, Cardinal Manning bears witness 

to Brownson’s personal piety and his zeal for the authority of the 

Church. ‘* You see as I see,” writes His Eminence, ‘‘ and 

your discernment confirms mine. You have so long and so 

powerfully maintained the authority of the Holy See in the midst 

of indifference, liberalism, and half-truths that we all owe you a 

debt of gratitude ; and the Church in America will bear the marks 

of your testimony to the highest conviction of Catholic truth. 

We have had one point in common. You, I believe, have always. 

had a special devotion to the HolyGhost. It was this that brought 

me out of darkness into light : and it is this that has made the 
prerogatives of the Vicar of Christ the first axioms of my 
faith” (p. 274). Brownson was a born fighter, and this volume, 
like the earlier volumes, is full of his contests. But he could 
respect an adversary even when he differed from him. From the 
early days of his Catholicism, when he corresponded with Dr. 

Ward on the subject of Newman’s development theory, Brownson 

had felt what we may perhaps call an intellectual antipathy for 

Ward. Yet he praised the latter, and praised him sincerely, even 

when in the strongest manner he dissociated himself from Ward’s 

ways of thought. Thus, in the midst of a fierce onslaught on 
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Ward, he pauses for a moment to speak words of praise: ‘‘ We 
acknowledge his ability and his learning, we love and honour 
the man.” Of the Dusitwn Review, then under Dr. Ward’s 
editorship, he wrote, in 1872 : ‘‘ We like its bold and manly tone, 
we respect its learning and ability, we reverence its uncompro- 
mising Catholicity, and we feel Catholic science and literature in 
the English-speaking world would suffer a grave loss without it ” 
(p. 322). We sincerely congratulate Mr. Henry F. Brownson on 
his bringing this biography of his illustrious father to a success- 
ful conclusion. Orestes A. Brownson was a man who did splendid 
service to the Church; and Mr. Henry F. Brownson is entitled 
to our gratitude for his exhaustive and attractive account of the 
eminent writer’s career. W. L. G. 


The Abbé de Lamennais. By the Hon. W. Gipson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: London, New York and Bombay. 
1896. Pp. 346. 

HIS work does not make pleasant reading. It is the 

T record of a man who had once indeed wrought great 

great things for-the Church, and had been regarded as a 
leading champion of Catholicism. Montalembert, Lacordaire, 

Rohrbacher, Gerbet, and others worthy to be named with these, 

looked to him for guidance, and were prond to reckon them- 

selves his disciples. But the zeal of Lamennais was a zeal 
without discretion. Not content with insisting on the inde- 
pendence of the Church, he clamoured for a total separation ot 

Church and State. To errors in matters of discipline he added 

others primarily of a philosophical, but ultimately of a theolo- 

gical character. His errors were condemned by Pope Gregory 

XVI. in the encyclical letter ‘‘ Mirari vos,” on August 15th, 

1832. Lamennais now, outwardly at least, retracted his errors, 

and ceased to publish the Avenir, the organ of his party. That 

Lamennais was sincere in this retractation may well be doubted. 

That he could make a retractation insincerely is clear from his 

own confession. Writing to Montalembert, on January rst, 

1834, he says: ‘‘I came to see in this sad business only a 

question of peace at any price, and I resolved to sign not only 

what they demanded of me, but also anything without excep- 
tion that they might suggest, even were it a declaration that 
the Pope is God, the great God of heaven and earth, and that 
he alone should be adored.” (P. 254.) By this time, Lamennais 
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had evidently fallen very low indeed. A little later appeared 
the Paroles d'un Croyant and the Livre du Peuple. Lamennais 
was now in open opposition to the Church ; and in this open 
opposition he remained till his death. W. L. G. 


La Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les 
plus Célébres. Par l’Abbé P, Feret. Epoque moderne. 
Tome Second. XVI. Siecle. Paris: Alph. Picard et Fils, 
82, Rue Bonaparte. 1go01. Pp. 422. 

HIS volume is far from being as interesting as some of its 
predecessors in the same series, though the fault lies not 
with the talented author, but with his present subject 

matter. In the earlier volumes M. Feret had written of theolo- 

gians and thinkers whose reputation is world-wide. Here, for 
the most part, he writes of men whose names have been for- 
gotten, for the sufficient reason that they were not worth re- 
membering. Indeed, our author cannot fairly be said to be 
carrying out in the present volume the promise of his title-page. 
The writers whom he here discusses have no claim to rank 
amongst ‘‘the most famous doctors of the theological faculty 
of Paris.” They may, of course, have been the most celebrated 
of the particular period which the volume covers. But, if they 
were, the period was an eminently barren one, and, in no sense, 
deserving an historian. But, if the present volume is of no 
great interest, some of the earlier volumes are of genuine value. 

Give M. Feret a good subject, and he is sure to write well of it. 

Had he a little more discrimination in his choice of materials, 

his success would be great as a historian of theological 

literature. W. L. G. 


Christianity and Paganism in the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries. By Ernest N. Bennett, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 

HE author gives us a summary of the lectures he has 

T delivered to Oxford men reading for the Honour School in 

Theology. He deals with the causes which retarded the 
overthrow of Paganism (chapter i.) ; the methods of direct 
coercion employed against Paganism (chapter ii.) ; the inherent 
weakness of Paganism in the fourth and fifth centuries, and the 
fitness of Christianity to take its place (chapter iii.) : and finally 

—the last days of Paganism (chapter iv). 
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This book is in many respects a remarkable one It is remark- 
able as showing how far the Anglican Church has been affected 
by the modern infidel spirit; it is remarkable as an expression of 
the intellectual aloofness of one who sits as God, holding no 
form of creed—except perhaps that of evolution—and contem- 
plating all. ‘*The author lays claim to no large amount of 
research or originality of treatment.” But though we cannot 
expect that anything very new or striking will be said in a 
students, manual, we protest against having a bad imitation of 
Gibbon foisted on us: Gibbon’s hostility to Christianity without 
Gibbon’s vast learning. And this to Anglican Divinity students ! 

An overwhelming number of the charges made against the 
Church of these centuries, seem to be derived from Libanius, 
and Julian. These do not strike the average reader as 
being prejudiced and reliable witnesses—but let that pass. 
Libanius may or may not be telling the truth when he says, 
‘* That permission was accorded to prostitutes and other vile 
persons to occupy the structures dedicated to their gods (p. 13). 
But it is too bad of Mr. Bennett after quoting Libanius’s words 
Topvote EvowKkey ecwke to suggest cynically that this may be a 
reference to immoral monks and nuns. 

Again, if we wished to get a fair picture of the Emperor 
Justinian and his times, we would scarcely turn to the 
‘* Historia Arcana” of Procopius, the chronique scandaleuse of 
the Court of Constantinople. 

The tone of the book throughout is objectionable. The 
prohibition by Bishops of marriage between Christian and 
Pagan is ‘‘an intolerable interference with the arrangements of 
family life.” ‘The exhortations of Ambrose and kindred 
spirits had more weight with Theodosius than the eloquence of 
the Pagan Orator ”—‘‘ the extraordinary virulence displayed by 
Christians against the statues of the pagan gods;” ‘‘ incendiary 
monks;” ‘* Chrysostom, secured an edict for the overthrow of 
all the temples in Phoenicia, and his emissaries were furnished 
with ample means from the hands of pious and wealthy matrons, 
whose purse strings were untied by the florid and persuasive 
eloquence of their Bishop ;” ‘‘ monks whose religious fanaticism 
was impervious to any scruples of humanity;” ‘* lawless 
monks,” and so on. Such writing may be very clever but it is, 
intemperate and, if Mr. Bennett will excuse us, unchristian to 
the last degree. 

We have not space to discuss the inaccuracies we have 
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noticed in the book, the instances where a passage is made to 
mean more than the words will bear, and the like. Mr. Bennett 
evidently started with a fixed idea, and throughout he more or 
less unconsciously holds a brief against the Catholic Church. 
<a J. B. 
Ver Sacrum: Religious Poems. Translated by Epitx 
RenouF. London: Longmans. 
E have nothing but praise for this dainty little Anthology. 
We have not been able to lay our hands on the original 
German, so that we cannot speak as to the accuracy of the 
rendering. But there can be no doubt as to the sweetness and 
grace of the versions before us. It is difficult to select where 
all is so good—but we have a preference for ‘‘A Cargo of 
Blessings,” ‘‘ Daily Bread,” ‘‘ Jesus in the Holy Gospel,” and 
perhaps ‘‘ Pulcherrima Mulierum.” It is interesting to compare 
‘«Sickleman Death,” with Longfellow’s treatment of the same 
subject. The few notes at the end are so interesting as to make 
us wish that Miss Renouf had been less sparing. 
pager en J. B. 
Le grand Schisme d’Occident. Par M. Sa.emsirr, professeur 
(histoire ecclesiastique a l’université cath. de Lille. 1 Vol. 
in 12 de xii—430 pages. Prix 3 fr. 50. Librairie Victor 
Lecoffre, Paris, Rue Bonaparte 90. goo. 
HE well-known firm of Victor Lecoffre at Paris has under- 
T taken the publication of a series of works on ecclesiastical 
history in the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de I’histoire 
ecclesiastique.” In this they are fulfilling the desire of His 
Holiness Leo XIII., who entrusted to the Cardinals Pitra, de 
Luca and Hergenréther a commission to compose a universal 
Church History. ‘ Histoire ecclestastique universelle, mise au point des 
progres de la critique de notre temps” (De studiis historicis: Leo 
XIII. ad card. Pitra, de Luca, Hergenréther, 1883.) Each 
subject of this publication will be treated in a monograph, so as 
to form a volume by itself of 3-400 pages, and will be composed 
by writers, whose names are already celebrated in the literary 
world, such as Mgr. Duchesne, Fr Pierling, S. J., Allard, Goyau, 
and, lastly, Mgr. Pierre Batiffol, Rector of the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Toulouse, who at the same time will be the general 
director of the enterprise. Four volumes of this work have’ 
already been published, ¢.¢. - 
No. 39 of Fourth Series. 43 
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Le christianisme et empire Romain. Par Paul Allard. (3rd 
edition. ) 

Anctennes litteratures chrétiennes: 1. La Uitterature grecque. Par 
Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. (Deuxiéme edit.) 

Ancatennes litteratures chrétiennes : 11. La litterature syriaque. Par 
Rubens Duval. (Deuxiéme edit.) 

La grand schisme d@ Occident. Par Salembier. 

It is of this last that we have now to speak. It seems that 
this subject has become in the last few years the favourite 
battle-field of both Catholic and Protestant writers in England, 
France and Germany. We need mention only the works of 
Finke, Valois, and Dr. Clinton Locke (‘‘ The Age of the Great 
Western Schism,” published by Clark, Edinburgh ; ‘‘ Eras of 
the Christian Church”). But the party spirit which prevails in 
the last-named work we may gather from passages such as this, 
where the author speaks of St. Catherine of Siena: ‘‘She was 
a hysterical, cataleptic subject, whose life to us moderns seems 
like the account of a lunatic rather than of a holy and very dis- 
tinguished woman” (pp. 75, 76). Salembier, however, guided 
by the words of Leo XIII. addressed to the cardinals before 
mentioned, is free from every kind of prejudice. He describes 
in 19 chapters (each chapter divided into 3, 4 or 5 paragraphs) 
in clear and precise style this saddest of all epochs in the history 
of Christ’s Church. He describes the situation of Europe in 
general, the prevailing dogmatic errors of the time, the evil 
influence upon the Church which was due to the Popes residing 
in Avignon. By this the discipline of the Church was under- 
mined, her authority weakened, the papacy despised, false 
doctrines spread abroad, at a time when New Rome was against 
the Pope and Old Rome far from the Pope. The style of the 
author is vivid, and illustrated and interspersed, as it is, with 
quotations from writers of all ages down to those of our days, 
makes the reader live, so to say, in the period, and having 
finished reading it, he wonders not only that the evil effects of 
schism were not greater, but that out of the evil so much good 
eventually came. ‘‘ Ofortet et hereses esse.”” Quoting a passage 
from St. Augustine (De civitate Dei), where the Saint says that 
on occasions where errors arise, the doctrine put in question is 
studied with more care, and the truths better understood and 
taught with more clearness, the author goes on to show in the 
concluding chapter, what kind of progress was made in spite 
of the oppositions raised at various times by Febronius or 
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a Gregoire, a Savonarola or a Déllinger, the Jansenists or 
Josephites. The Church was freed once more from un- 
healthy influences. Excellent popes, generous friends of science 
and protectors of arts, occupied the chair of St. Peter, and 
cardinals, worthy of their great office, were once more created 
(e.g., Albergate, Cesarini, Capranica, Besarion, Nicholas of 
Cusa, etc.) The reform of monasteries also was a happy 
result of the severe struggle, the congregations of Bursfeld, 
O.S.B., and of Windisheim, O.S.A., the reform of the Dominican 
Order by Raymund of Capua, are mentioned in the first place. 
‘* Comme son divin Maitre, l’histoire de l’Eglise a un cété divin 
et un cété humain. Dans certaines periodes, c’est le premier 
qui éclate ; dans le siécle que nous avons étudié c’est le second 
qui parait davantage. L’existence ici-bas de la société fondée 
par Jésus-Christ laisse parfois prise a la critique et fournit 
prétexte a l’incredulité ou 4 la lutte, mais si la croyance et son 
autorité divine garde souvent un mérite a la foi, elle réserve 
toujours une couronne 4 la victoire” (p. 416). The ‘‘ Sponsor 
Deus, historia testis” of Leo XIII. is only an explanation of 
the promise of Christ to His Church. ‘Il y a plaisir d’étre dans 
un vaissean battu de l’orage, lorsqu’on est assuré qu’il ne 
périra point,” is the lesson we can learn from the book. We 
should recommend to all who take a special interest in the 
period preceding the great religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century to read this excellent volume, which is written with 
moderation and justice, with clearness and fulness, and which is 
drawn from the best sources, as the Bibliography of 9 pages at 
the end of the book indicates. Many prejudices would dwindle 
away from the minds of Protestants and many a Catholic who 
has, perhaps, too great a leaning to negative criticism would 
learn to despise the ‘‘aufgewarmten theologischen Wasser- 


suppen” of Protestant writers. 
M. S. 


St. Antoine de Padoue. Par M. l’Abbé Lepitne. Paris : 
V. Lecoffre. 1go01. (‘‘ Les Saints.’’) 


T is not by any means the fault of the Abbé Lepitne—a pro- 
fessor of the Catholic University of Lyons—if this newest 
life of the wonder-working St. Anthony is somewhat con- 

tentious and dry. The Saint’s history has been so overlaid with 
legend that a really critical exposition of that history, much as 
it is needed, is far from easy to make, and when made is not 
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likely to satisfy readers who look for edification. This brochure 
is a sample of destructive criticism. The Abbé Lepitne is a 
good Catholic, and, although he submits the documentary 
evidence to a searching scrutiny, he is far from manifesting the 
slightest non-Catholic bias against the miraculous. Indeed, 
there is nothing revolutionary in the book. St. Anthony stands 
where he has always stood. The most celebrated of the miracles 
are vindicated, and the leading facts of his short life are not 
altered. At the same time, there is a great deal that is new. 
We are shown the exact evidence on which things rest, and this 
of itself is enough to make us cautious in accepting many 
details which have no warrant in the primitive sources. We 
also perceive a firmer touch in dealing with the historical setting 
of the narrative. For example, the Saint’s Augustinian period 
comes out with much more reality and solidity ; the state of the 
Franciscan community just before and after the death of the 
Seraphic Patriarch is delineated with a knowledge derived from 
recent investigation ; and such an episode as St. Anthony’s 
alleged interview with Eyzelino is disposed of by the simplest 
of historical references. All clients of St. Anthony will be glad 
to possess this valuable little volume, which places the Saint on 


a pedestal that is firmer than ever, although one or two details 
may have been shorn away. It bears the imprimatur of the 
Ordinary of Paris. N. 


Une Femme de Diplomate. Lettres de Madame Rein- 
hard & sa mére, 1798-1815. Traduites de l’allemand 
publiées pour la Société d’ Histoire Contemporaine, par la 
Baronne de Wimpften, née Reinhard, sa petite-fille. Paris : 
Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1901. 8vo. Pp. 430. 


HARLES-FREDERIC REINHARD was one of the band 
C of talented diplomatists whose duty it was to uphold the 
power and dignity of the French tricolour in countries 
newly and forcibly brought under the zgis of the Great Republic. 
He had a sympathetic and intelligent wife, whose beliefin and ad- 
miration for the genius of Bonaparte were subordinate only to 
her faith in her husband’s destiny. Her experience of men and 
countries was wide and varied, and is admirably depicted in 
these brilliant letters. Reinhard was sent into Tuscany in the 
spring of 1798. On their jonrney from Milan to Modena, their 
carriage twice overturned, and the occupants were with difficulty 
extricated from the jumble of arms, books and broken glass. 
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Madame Reinhard was not of the paste whereof good demo- 
crats are made. The bare spaces on the walls of Italian 
churches, from which masterpieces of art had been torn to grace 
the galleries of Paris, shocked her artistic sense, and she 
remarks that ‘‘ it is fortunate for the Republic that it has in its 
service less sensitive hearts and stronger arms than mine are.” 

A touch of womanly nature is shown when she describes her 
husband’s appearance in all the glory of diplomatic dress. 
‘*You would have been proud, dear mother,” she writes, ‘‘ to 
see your son-in-law ; and you would have thought, like me, 
that he looked splendid in his fine uniform, with his hat cocked 
in front and adorned with three tricolour plumes. He was first 
presented to the Grand Duke, then to the Grand Duchess, and 
gave in his letters without making any speech; but we must not 
deceive ourselves, and it is difficult to admit that our present 
government can be favourably regarded by every monarchial 
state.” 

At Florence, Madame Reinhard conceived a strong desire to 
proceed to the Carthusian monastery in strict incognito, there 
to look upon the Pope. Ladies, however, were not permitted 
to enter the building ; so she was obliged to wait in the chapel 
till her male friends reappeared. She writes: ‘‘ After an hour 
of waiting, my companions return. Pius VI. was not officiating 
at the church; he was celebrating Mass in a chapel adjoining 
his apartments. My husband, who had heard his feeble voice 
from the next room, was recognised by the Duc de Braschi, 
nephew of the Holy Father, who came and told him that His 
Holiness would be pleased to receive him in audience. But 
Charles, who when he came had hoped to pass unnoticed, was 
reluctantly compelled to decline this honour. He was afraid of 
being obliged soon to fulfil the painful and delicate mission of 
notifying the Pope of the order to quit his retreat ; under these 
circumstances he preferred not to accept the audience offered to 
him, and replied that he only came to visit the monastery. The 
‘ prior undertook to show him round and let him see everything. 
When he came back, Charles gave me a complete description of 
it. He saw all, including the cells and the little gardens which 
the monks cultivate with care. He cannot sufficiently praise 
the order and cleanliness which reign in the monastery.” 

According to a letter from Sieyés, the French consul at 
Naples, the victory gained by the English there was the cause of 
great popular joy, testified by ‘‘ balls, fireworks, illuminations, 
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distributions of money to the people. He hears cries of ‘ Vive 
Nelson ! vivent Georges et Ferdinand!’ Those who came to 
see him are arrested, men shout under the Consulate windows, 
his servants are insulted in the street. The Queen gives the 
accolade to all whom she meets; at the opera, she waves her 
handkerchief to Hamilton’s box. Acton embraced the King, 
and said to him ‘‘ Your Majesty’s crown is now henceforth 
firmly placed upon your head.’” 

After the French entry into Florence, the sympathetic portion 
of the population fairly went nad with joy and enthusiasm. A 
tree of liberty soon reared aloft its head, surmounted by the 
Phrygian cap with tricolour cockade, amid deafening shouts of 
““Vive la République!” Reinhard harangued the people from 
a window, advising them to be calm and trust the ‘‘ grande 
nation.”” The shouts were redoubled when Madame Reinhard 
showed herself, with her little son Charles in her arms. The 
baby, however, had been awakened from his beauty-sleep by the 
din of democracy, and betrayed by loud cries his dislike of mob 
rule. His mother feared the little chap would grow up a firm 
aristocrat, for, ever since that experience, he frowned at ill- 
dressed people. Poor little Charles! Politics were the death ot 
him, for he succumbed to the horrors of a prolonged quaran- 
tine, in the harbour of Toulon, imposed upon the shipload of 
starved and half-asphyxiated refugees of whom he was the 
youngest and most helpless. His mother never recovered from 
this loss, though she continued to chronicle, with all her bril- 
liance of style, subsequent missions to Switzerland, Moldavia 
and Russia. Her letters are so interesting that they almost 
give new life to the hopes, fears and theories of the long- 
vanished world in which a large section of thinking humanity 
believed in democratic ideals and in the regenerative power of 
trees of liberty. j. B. M. 


Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton, with some pas- 
sages from her Diary. By the late EDWARD HENEAGE 
DeERING. 2nd Edition. London and Leamington: Art and 
Book Company. Igor. 8vo. Pp. 274. 


HIS book practically divides itself into two halves, of which 
the first consists of reminiscences of the early life of Lady 
Chatterton, while the second is largely made up of letters 

addressed to her by the late Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Ulla- 
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thorne, with the object of aiding her in her journey towards the 
City of God. To deal with the latter portion first, we would say 
at once that, while it is good to have these letters of the saintly 
Bishop Ullathorne, they are just such orthodox and lucid state- 
ments of Catholic doctrine as might have been expected from his 
pen. Equally welcome, of course, are the few short letters 
addressed to Lady Chatterton by Cardinal Newman. 

We think, however, that the first portion of the book will 
prove the most attractive to the majority of readers. Lady 
Chatterton’s girlhood was passed amid romantic surroundings 
and interesting people, and she records her recollections and 
impressions of them in an easy but literary style which suits the 
subject well. 

When Lady Chatterton’s mother was presented at Court, the 
Royal kiss resulted in a transfer of some of Miss Gambier’s hair 
powder to the nose of King George the Third. One of the 
Lords in Waiting, ‘‘ seeing the difficulty each succeeding lady 
experienced in keeping her countenance as she advanced, ven- 
tured to say to the King : 

‘Your Majesty has powdered your nose.’ 

The King, not quite hearing, but perceiving that something 
must be wrong, became alarmed, and said : 

‘ What—what—what’s the matter! my nose—my nose!’ 

My mother was almost convulsed with laughter, which she tried 
in vain to suppress when she saw Queen Charlotte’s severe eyes 
fixed reprovingly on her. At last the King understood what 
had occurred, and as he wiped the powder from his nose, he 
burst into a hearty laugh to the great comfort of my mother, 
who was then able to take her place in the Minuet de la Cour 
with becoming gravity and grace.” 

When a child, Lady Georgina had a Breton maid who, true 
to the instincts and traditions of her Celtic birth, had distin- 
guished herself by waving her hand at a crowd of excited 
Republicans and shouting ‘‘Je suis Royaliste, moi!” When the 
sturdy Bretonne reached England, her passport was found to be 
somewhat irregular, and she was ever afterwards possessed of 
the idea that she had narrowly escaped being put in prison at 
Dover. ‘‘In which case,” she said, ‘‘on m’aurait donné des 
haricots sans beurre, et des petits pois sans sucre.” 

Lady Chatterton’s mother could just remember Dr. Johnson, 
who often visited at Barham Court. One night the great man 
groped his way downstairs in the dark, to find a book he had 
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left in the hall. During his progress he placed his hand on 
what he thought was a man’s head. ‘‘ Supposing it to be the 
head of a house-breaker, he seized it, and roared with all his 
might. When the affrighted household had assembled, candle 
in hand, the robber turned out to be an old lady’s wig which 
her maid had left by mistake on one of the large round knobs 
of the carved oak staircase.” 

The first half of the book abounds in such entertaining recol- 
lections as these, and, in conjunction with the graver contents 
of the concluding portions, forms a biographical sketch worthy 
of the pious, sincere and loveable lady who caused Mass to be 
resumed, after an interval of sixty years, in the chapel at Bad- 
desley Clinton—that ‘‘ ancient Catholic house that never had 
an apostate owner.”’ 

The paper and type are excellent, and the book contains 
two interesting portraits, of Lady Chatterton and Mr. Dering. 

}. SS. EE. 


Kléber et Menou en Egypte depuis le Depart de Bona- 
parte (Aofit 1799—Septembre, 1801.) Documents publiés 
pour la Société d’Histoire Contemporaine, par M. F. 


Rousseau. Paris. Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1900. 8vo. 

Pp. 455: 

HIS is essentially a historical work of the modern type—a 
T' tiny square marked on the chart of history, and minutely 

described by its specialist. When Napoleon left Egypt, the 
supreme command of that country devolved upon General Paul 
Kléber, whose Teutonic nature had but little sympathy with the 
Corsican genius of his chief. After Bonaparte’s departure, 
Kléber wished to send to France an Egyptian lady, whose rela- 
tions with the great Napoleon had been more romantic than 
respectable, in order to cause fresh trouble between him and the 
reconciled Josephine. This design miscarried, thanks to 
English cruisers, but Kléber made no secret of his dislike of 
Napoleon. 

An interesting glimpse is given of the English Admiral Sidney 
Smith, who is represented as an honourable foe. He was very 
proud of a couple of crosses, one of topaz and the other of 
amethyst, given to him by the Greeks and Armenians at Jeru- 
salem. ‘‘ He speaks French very well,” Morand reports to 
Kléber, ‘‘he has esprit, expresses himself with ease, and knows 
and repeats everything which has been said these ten years 
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past against the Revolution, the French Government, and the 
present war.” 

Menou established a system of questionable reforms in the 
Egyptian finances. He broke off the official relations with the 
Copts (who had been Napoleon’s tax-collectors), and levied 
heavy taxes on the richest classes of the population. Under this 
system the Franks and Levantines paid 40,000, the Damascans 
and Syrian Christians 500,000, the Greeks 50,000, and the Jews 
30,000 livres, an arrangement which irritated the trading com- 
munities, and seriously endangered Egyptian commerce. Menou, 
indeed, seemed to set himself deliberately to excite discontent, 
and succeeded in calling forth the opposition not only of the 
native civilians, but also of the principal officers. 

‘*In short,” says M. Rousseau in his Introduction, ‘‘ Bona- 
parte had in Egypt singular successors. The most capable one 
insisted on returning to Europe despite his instructions, caring 
little for the French footing in Africa, immortalised almost in 
spite of him by the victory of Heliopolis. The man, on the other 
hand, who appeared to understand the plans of the First Consul, 
who even surpassed them, was not fitted to realise them.” 

A diligent search has failed to unearth in this book the 
Christian name of either Kléber or Menou. J. H. M. 


Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx. By John Rhys, M.A., 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, and Professor of Celtic 
in the University of Oxford. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
1g0I. 2 vols., 8vo, 718 pp. 

NY work treating of Celtic lore from the fertile pen of Principal 
Rhys deserves careful study. For not only is the Profes- 

Sor one of the foremost Celtic scholars of modern times, but 

he is also quite the greatest authority on the Welsh language. 

In spite of (or rather, perhaps, because of) his incontestable 

supremacy in Welsh studies, Principal Rhys writes with a 

modesty, and a candour, which would disarm the most hostile 

criticism. His methods are thoroughly scientific. He never 

makes an assertion without sufficient authority, or sets down a 

disputable statement without allowing his readers to see its 

doubtful side. The Oxford Professor of Celtic has long enjoyed 
the reward of his literary honesty, in the confidence with which 
his teaching is received on all hands. The student knows that 
when the Professor states a fact, it may be relied on ; and that 
when there is reason to question the soundness of any of his de- 
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ductions (however material to his argument) he will let the 
reader know the existence and the value of that question. 

Principal Rhys’ expert knowledge is not limited to Celtic 
philology, wide as that is. He is the author of standard works 
on Celtic mythology and on the Arthurian legends ; and he now 
comes to us with his latest discoveries in the realm of faerie. 

Not in any pedantic, dry-as-dust fashion does the author lay 
before the public his studies of Celtic folklore. Another writer 
might have stuck these specimens on pins, with a neat label and 
a bit of camphor under each, and made his book read like the 
descriptive catalogue of a museum. Being an artist, as well as 
a scientist, Professor Rhys adopts a more effective plan of in- 
structing his readers. He marshals his quaint, weird tales of 
fairies, giants and gnomes in a certain order, it is true ; but he 
tells them (or lets the original narrators tell them) in such a 
manner as would captivate any imaginative and intelligent child, 
and only then goes on to found upon the stories his no less 
fascinating lessons in comparative ethnology. 

In this twentieth century it is scarcely necessary to point out 
the great value of bogies to the student of the history of 
mankind. Important facts, which neither history nor geology 
could teach us, have been wrested from the long-forgotten past 
through the medium of some story of witches or hobgoblins. 
Archeology indeed informed us that there have been three Stone 
Ages, when man has made no practical use of metals and has 
lived in caves and sand-holes ; but it was reserved for students 
of folklore to tell us something about the daily life and habits 
and modes of thought of those remote ancestors of ours, and no 
one has been able to tell us these things in more interesting 
detail than Principal Rhys. 

His fairy-tales show us the most prominent mental traits of 
primitive man in the west of Europe—for that the ‘‘ good people,” 
‘* small people,” or ‘‘ blessing of their mothers,” are to be 
identified with the Stone Men, he has abundantly proved. The 
fairies could only count up to five, and detested iron as the devil 
hates holy-water. They usually lived on friendly terms with their 
Aryan conquerors—those Goidels or Gael who composed the 
earliest ‘‘ Japhetic’”’ westward wave of which we have any 
historical knowledge—and sometimes came out from their sub- 
terraneous abodes to mix with the men of metals. Nay, even 
marriages between the two races were not infrequent ; and, 
indeed, only on the supposition that they intermarried can we 
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account for the present ethnological condition of the Celtic 
peoples. It was a point of honour with the ‘‘ Fair Family, ” as 
they were often called, not to let their names become known to 
their Aryan neighbours ; for, to the mind of the savage, his name 
(like his portrait) is a part of himself, and must not be allowed 
to fall into the hands of his enemy. 

Not the least interesting part of this book is the chapters 
dealing with holy wells, of which there is a vast number in 
Wales, as in the other Celt-inhabited countries. Principal Rhys 
is more concerned with the pagan origin of the well-cult, and its 
connection with aquatic divinities, than with the period when the 
wells were associated with Christian ideas ; but he duly notices 
the many cases in which the person who sought a bodily cure in 
the sacred spring was required to bathe on Sunday morning, 
‘‘while the books are open in church ”-—meaning, as_ the 
Principal remarks, while Mass is being said. 

The author very wisely gives the original Welsh of the most 
important tales, just as he took them down from the lips of the 
peasantry. The advantages of this course are obvious, one of 
them being that the Celtic student has before him many useful 
and interesting specimens of the pure Welsh folk-speech, un- 
adulterated by journalese and other artificial modes of ex- 
pression. ; 

Principal Rhys having lately spent some time in the Isle of 
Man, studying the ancient (and, alas, all but extinct) language 
of that interesting island, is enabled to compare with his Welsh 
stories the Manx legends which correspond to them. This com- 
parison of Gaelic and Cymric fairy mythology is of special value 
owing to the rhymes and sayings that the author records in 
Manx. References to Irish, Highland Scottish and Breton folk- 
lore are frequent ; Cornwall is inadequately represented in this 
book. We are sorry that the Principal has not been able to 
collect more stories in Monmouthshire—that classic ground of 
Brythonic faierie—and that the charming little county of Flint 
has furnished none at all. This will probably be remedied in a 
future edition. 

Tosum up our estimate of Principal Rhys’ latest work, it is at 
once the prettiest collection of fairy stories, and the most ab- 
sorbing treatise on Celtic folklore, that has ever been brought 
under our notice. We wish there had been four volumes 
instead of only two; for the more of such writing the better. 

J. H. M. 
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Observations taken at Dumraon Behar, India, during 
the Eclipse of the 22nd January, 1890. __— By the Rev. 
V. De CampiGneuLtes, S.J. Longmans, Green & Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, New York and Bombay. 
1899. 
FT\HERE could be no greater example of the value of time 
‘than the one afforded by a total eclipse of the sun. 
In the course of a lecture recently delivered at the 
Society of Arts, by Mr. E. Walter Maunder, it was pointed 
out that the sum of knowledge obtained concerning the sun’s 
corona does not represent the work of more than an hour, 
since it has not been found possible to study coronal phenomena 
except during the limited moments of total eclipse. But though 
the total period of time vouchsafed for the study of the solar 
appendage has been small, the amount of work accomplished 
therein, on spectrum analysis, photography and other solar re- 
searches has been comparatively immense, and it suggests 
the thought as to whether rarity is not the greatest incentive 
to the study of any problem, and whether we do not often fail 
in obtaining intimate knowledge of daily phenomena for the 
simple reason that its presence is the rule, and not the 
exception. 

The amount of work accomplished at Dumraon, Behar, India, 
by a party of Jesuit Fathers of the Western Bengal Mission, 
during the short period of totality of the eclipse of the sun 
on January 22nd, 1898, and the results of which are given 
to the public in a work written by Father De Campigneulles 
certainly bears witness to the vigorous application of mind and 
body of those who form eclipse expeditions. 

Obviously, to obtain the best possible results the requirements 
of any eclipse party are two-fold. 1. Its members should 
possess a fit intelligence, whetted by an earnestness that 
amounts to enthusiasm. 2. They should be furnished with 
the most advanced instruments that science can supply. It 
was in the latter that the Fathers in the Western Bengal 
Mission were deficient, and this deficiency in their own modest 
description circumscribed the extent of their researches. For 
instance, they had to confine their efforts to observations of 
short interval duration not necessitating the use of clockwork. 

But the very deficiency of instruments evoked ingenuity 
amongst the members of the expedition, who in many cases 
had to devise their own instruments, and the practical dexterity 
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they displayed must have gone far to compensate for the 
absence of the more refined and approved methods. At any 
rate, no one who reads the above-mentioned work will deny 
that it is the record of thorough, and useful, and suggestive 
investigation The plan of the book is excellent. The results 
obtained in the expedition. are brought before the general 
reader in a very agreeable form. It is not intended merely 
as a summary of observations put together so as to be in- 
telligible to those who are versed in the subject, but though 
the results of the researches will be of value to the specialist, 
the volume can be put into the hands of the general reader 
without any danger of his throwing it aside as a compendium 
of facts as dry as dust. The facts are in this case illumined 
by the literary setting, which is rare in scientific writing. 
With the exception of the late Professor Tyndall and a few 
others, most modern scientists are content to express their 
valuable facts either baldly or vaguely, and this latter not 
from any vagueness of their own conceptions but from a 
neglect of the grace and lucidity of the vehicle. This book 
is a welcome exception. 

The eclipse party were very favourably placed for taking 
observations. The spot selected was the Bhojpore Bungalow, 
near Dumraon, and was less than a mile and a half distant 
from the central line. 

The party was provided with two telescopes one being a 
3 inch Steinheil, on a Cook’s equatorial and intended for 
direct ocular observations of the four contacts and other 
phenomena, the other instrument was a 4 inch by Cook, and 
intended merely as a check of the results obtained by the 
other telescope, in the observations of the first and last 
contacts. There were five sets of photographic apparatus. 
Three were destined for photographing the corona, the other 
two for spectroscopic work. 

The first camera, which was destined for securing details 
of the inner corona had a lens of 52 in. focal length. The 
second, which was intended to supplement and complete the 
work of No. 1 and No. 3, had a Ross lens of 15 in. focal 
length. The plate-holder was specially devised. ‘‘ It consisted 
of a flat metallic box, in which an eccentric hole faced the 
centre of the lens. The plate was carried on the revolving 
back, in such a way as to allow of eight successive exposures. 
The click of a spring catch indicated that the required angular 
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displacement had been obtained, and an automatic stop 
prevented any further motion after the taking of the eight 
pictures. The box had then to be replaced by another which 
was the work of a few seconds.” The preparations spent 
on this camera were however, wasted, as we are told that 
an accident occurred to the camera which placed it ors de 
combat. Such accidents are unfortunate in such precious 
moments when every resource is needed, but they are, not- 
withstanding, of frequent occurrence in eclipse expeditions, and 
often are the result of nervousness and over-anxiety on the 
part of the operator. Such a case of accident was reported 
by Sir Norman Lockyer at his Eclipse Camp at Viziadrug, 
during the same eclipse, when the integrating spectroscope 
failed. The operator appears to have spent the early part 
of the eclipse day in taking photographs so as to be practised 
in getting a perfect focus, and he appears to have rehearsed 
so thoroughly that the instrument got over-worked and 
jammed, and there was no trace of any spectrum on any of 
the plates exposed. 

The third camera was especially intended to secure extensions 
of the corona at the expense of the inner details. This had 
a lens of 22 in. focal length. It did not, however, secure 
a greater extension of the streamers than two lunar diameters, 
whereas, in Sir Norman Lockyer’s expedition, at the same 
eclipse, the longest streamers recorded were nearly three lunar 
diameters, and others during the same eclipse claim to have 
observed streamers of more than 44 lunar diameters, which 
appear to have been the limit of the streamers observed during 
the eclipse of May 28th, 1900. 

The prismatic camera consisted of a direct vision spectroscope 
with a train of five prisms, used in conjunction with the bulk 
lens of a Dallmeyer’s triplet. Some very good results were 
secured by this instrument. 

In the grating camera, the concave grating had 14,438 lines 
to the inch, and a radius of 6 ft. But the absence of clock- 
work motion, and the consequent necessity of two short 
exposures reduced the work of this camera to almost failure. 

The time registering apparatus used may be cited as an 
example of the ingenuity displayed by the eclipse party in 
devising special, and really very efficient arrangements in the 
absence of more extensive resources. ‘‘ The recorder was a 
papered wooden board, sliding between vertical guides, and 
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acting as a weight to a clockwork. In front of the board 
were six numbered pencils, mounted on springs, on a transversal 
piece fixed on the guides. The first five represented the five 
photographic cameras, and whenever an operator announced 
an exposure, by proclaiming the number of his instrument, 
the timekeeper gave a punch with the corresponding pencil. 
The sixth pencil was under the control of the member of 
the party acting as timeteller. His duty was to notify the 
time every tenth second, counting from the signal given at 
first internal contact, and to give simultaneously a punch with 
the pencil. The second beats were given him by a carefully 
regulated metronome. This precaution was taken as a check 
and remedy to inexactitudes resulting from possible variations 
in the rate of descent of the board. As the space between two 
successive dots always corresponds to ten seconds, the time 
of exposure of a photograph denoted by a punch of similar 
altitude on the board could always be ascertained within limits, 
varying only by tenths of a second.” 

Actinic variations were recorded during the eclipse by a 
contrivance by means of which successive small portions of 
a photographic plate received instantaneous exposure at regular 
intervals. 

It is mentioned in Chapter II., which describes in a graphic 
manner the progress of the eclipse, that totality happened sooner 
than was predicted and also ended sooner. This discordance 
between prediction and occurrence naturally is disadvantageous 
to observers and photographers. It is mentioned in this 
chapter that the last internal contact came so unexpectedly 
that it took everybody by surprise and was missed at the 
telescope. It was therefore impossible to secure pictures of 
the eclipse at the precise moment of last internal contact. 

Much the same inconvenience was experienced by Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s party from the divergence between the predicted and 
actual time of the eclipse. In ‘* Recent and Coming Eclipses ” 
p- 192, Sir Norman Lockyer writes: ‘‘The last set of ten 
exposures in the 6 in. camera did not come out quite as 
expected, for the reason that the duration of totality was a 
few seconds shorter than had been provided for in the time 
table, so that only two of the exposures were made before the 
end of totality.” 

It may be mentioned with reference to these unwelcome 
discrepancies between the calculated and observed durations 
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at various observing stations, during the eclipse of May 
28th, 1900, Mr. C. T. Whitwell contributed a paper to the 
Astronomical Department of the British Association in 
September last, when he gave his opinion that to reconcile 
the observations and calculations by supposing that there 
were errors in the adopted value of the moon’s diameter, and 
in the position of the observing stations, involved the assumption 
of greater errors than were probable, though each may account 
in part for the discordance. He also referred to the suggestion 
of Mr. Cromelin that on account of the irregularities of the 
moon’s limb, the beginning of totality is retarded by the 
amount corresponding to the movement of the moon required 
to bring the lowest depressions to the edge of the sun’s disc 
after the geometrical boundary has made contact, while for 
a similar reason the end of totality would be hastened. 

A striking feature of the Indian eclipse mentioned in Father 
de Campigneulles’ account was the absence of the rapid and 
visible advance of the moon’s shadow over the surrounding 
country, and which is one of the most impressive spectacles 
attending eclipse phenomena. The absence of this shadow 
is ascribed to the purity and clearness of the Indian atmos- 
phere. A hazy sky is favourable to the shadow phenomenon, 
and the eclipse at Valso in 1897 is cited,as an example when 
though clouds obscured the sun and any sight of the general 
eclipse phenomena, ‘‘ yet the swooping down of the shadow 
was most strongly perceived.” In the words of Sir Norman 
Lockyer ‘‘it was almost felt.” This latter observer also 
mentions that at his observing station at the Indian eclipse 
the shadow was not seen, and he also ascribes this in great 
part to the exceptional purity of the atmosphere and not only 
to the brightness of the corona, though this latter fact had 
no doubt some part in the prevention of the shadow. In 
reference to the shadow it appears to be very important for 
its effective observation that the observer should be in an 
elevated position, and even in the Indian eclipse a correspondent 
of the Bengal Mission eclipse party who had an elevated position 
not far from Buxav wrote that he saw the coming of the 
shadow from a distance of four miles, but it was not strongly 
marked. The advantage of altitude is borne out by Sir 
Norman Lockyer’s recollections of the eclipse of 1878. He 
says he saw the sweep of the shadow through the air better 
at that eclipse than at any other, and he was then situated 
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some 8000 feet above sea level, and could watch it for more 
than a 100 miles. It may be noted that at that eclipse the 
corona was dim. 

The absence of darkness during the Indian eclipse is also 
noted by the observer of the Bengal Mission, and the cause 
of the comparative lightness is thus explained: ‘‘In an eclipse 
like the one of this year, great obscurity could not be expected. 
On account of the relative distances of the sun and the moon 
from the earth at that date, the screen cutting off from us the 
solar rays was very little larger than our luminary itself: the 
apparent diameter of the sun being 16’ 14°83’, and that of the 
moon at Dumraon, at the present time of totality 16’ 35:o1’. 
In consequence much diffused light could still reach us. For 
the same reason a large amount of the innermost corona 
remained uncovered. Now the illuminating power of this 
innermost circle is far superior to that of the full moon, and 
much of the greater obscurity perceived in eclipses of longer 
duration is due to its disappearance.” 

As a consequence of the illumination of the sky by the 
corona very few stars were seen. Father De Campigneulles 
tells us that ‘‘ Venus was generally observed as much as nine 
or ten minutes before and after totality. At Dumraon and 
different other stations several spectators saw Mars and 
Mercury, but rather faintly. Two others from the same post 
of observation mention another star which, by the position 
they assign to it, cannot be other than Fornalhaut.” This 
absence of stars could only be expected in an eclipse in which 
the observers did not need the us2 of lamps. 

The colour of the sky during the eclipse is described as being 
of a slate colour—a dull greyish blue. The horizon assumed 
a purplish hue surmounted by a bright yellow or yellowish 
white belt. 

The colour of the prominences observed at Dumraon is 
described as red. It is, however, curious that Sir Norman 
Lockyer in his description of the colour says: ‘‘ The colour 
of the prominences was exquisite, but I cannot give it a name. 
It seems of very composite origin, all I saw were of the same 
colour.” 

The position of Dumraon does not appear to have been a 
good one for observing the luminous fringes and oscillating 
shadows, which are frequently seen during eclipses travelling 
along the ground and across the horizon, though every en- 
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deavour was made to watch the phenomenon, and white sheets 
were spread upon the ground to receive their impressions. 
The remarkable appearance of these luminous fringes when 
observed is thus graphically described: 

‘*When the phenomenon is well marked these fringes consist 
of alternating bands of light and shadow, the luminous portions 
of which frequently exhibit various tints. Pink, purple, yellow, 
orange and red were noticed in those of the eclipse of 1869, 
which seems to have been a record, so far as fringes are 
concerned. They oscillate rapidly, pretty much as the ripples 
produced on a sheet of water by the fall of a stone or by a 
slight breeze. Before totality they move so as to become 
ultimately tangent to the solar disc at the point of contact, and 
start from that direction on the other side at the end of totality. 
The phenomenon though observed with various intensities all 
through the zone of totality is better seen near the limits of 
that region or even a little beyond them.” 

It is said that at Dumraon, only one observer noticed these 
shadow bands, which he described as ‘‘slight, ill defined 
shadows rapidly following one another, like those which smoke 
or light vapourous masses swiftly crossing the surface of the 
sun would have produced.” Other observing parties however, 
seem to have been more fortunate in seeing this beautiful 
phenomenon ; especially the members of the viziadrug party. 
They consider that one of the most striking features of the 
Indian eclipse were the shadow bands, of which they made a 
special study. 

In the work under review the results of the expedition are 
illustrated by twelve plates, to which is added a plate depicting 
the observing camp at the Bhojpore Bungalow, and showing 
the several observers stationed at their instruments. The 
reproduction of such delicate photographs as are secured in 
total eclipses in which some of the details can only be dis- 
tinguished in the original photographs through a lens, is not 
absolutely satisfactory, as the most delicate and important 
details are often altogether lost in the repoduction. The 
pictures reproduced in Father De Campigneulles’ work are, 
however, sufficiently perfect to be instructive and to show 
that some excellent photographic work was accomplished 
by the Fathers of the Bengal Mission in spite of certain draw- 


backs. 
It must suffice to mention a few of these eclipse pictures. 
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Plate I. shows the corona at the 73rd second of totality. This 

photograph was secured with two seconds, exposure, and is 

chiefly remarkable for showing very clearly the five streamers. 

Plate II. shows the prominences at the roth second of totality. 

This picture was the result of an instantaneous exposure. The. 
most remarkable feature of this photograph is the indication of 
the rapid birth, growth and complete disappearance of a 

prominence in 80 seconds. 

It is mentioned that owing to its short duration this could 
not be observed at other stations than Dumraon and Buxar, as 
at the time they had their period of totality it had not begun or 
was already over. 

Plates V. and VI. are remarkable as showing the strange 
luminous effects which were coincident with the first internal 
contact. All the details of the phenomena have unfortunately 
not been preserved by reproduction, but a close inspection of 
the picture on Plate V. will detect ‘‘a group of three diverging 
pointed rays emerging from near the point of contact, and 
repeated in inverted order and less brightly on the lunar disc, 
together with the luminous half ring enclosing them.” On 
the same negative there appear several more similar diverging 
rays of smaller size on both sides of the first three and between 
them. The negative of Plate V. was taken at the exact time 
of contact ; that of Plate VI. a fraction of a second later. The 
ring of this figure is seen to be proportionally much larger than 
the other. It is thought that this effect is due to a luminous 
action proceeding from the sun’s extreme border, and its course 
is not to be sought for in instrumental reflection. Plate V. 
also gives a striking example of the imperfection of reproduction. 
The middle of the three prominences at the right of the picture 
has, we are told, in reality a most curious form very like the 
Greek letter + and consists of two parts. The first ascends 
from the chromosphere with a slight bend to the right; the 
other, which forms the top part of the 7, does not rest on the 
first, but remains suspended at a slight distance over it as 
a bright cloud.” All this interesting detail is missed in the 
weakening process of reproduction. 

Plate 1V. shows the corona from a drawing by the Rev. F. 
Peal, S.J. As a sketch it is admirably executed, though we are 
bound to make comparisons and recognise how infinitely more 
valuable to astronomical research are the impressions of a 
photographic plate than the vision of the sharpest eye. We 
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feel fully prepared to endorse the words of Sir Norman Lockyer, 
when he compares drawings of the corona to the soft detail of 
photographic pictures, ‘‘ The hardness of corona drawings does 
not exist in nature.” a Pate, E.S.B. 
The Catholic Visitor’s Guide to Rome. By Very Rev. 
Witrrip DaLtow. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 


N the Jubilee year, a guide to Rome seemed to supply 
| the first want of the pilgrims to the Holy City. It is 
always advisable to know beforehand what you are going 
to see, and those who cannot afford time to consult bulkier and 
more learned volumes will do well to procure Canon Dallow’s 
little book. It is gossipy, never dull, and on the whole reliable. 
It supposes that the pilgrim has a fortnight or so to spend in 
the Eternal City and its neighbourhood, and divides its informa- 
tion accordingly. It gives practical advice as to luggage, 
cabmen, tickets, and so forth. Of course it is in no sense 
intended to do more than point out what to see, and how to see 
it. Those who have more leisure and are making a lengthy 
stay will not find it of any use. One or two misleading state- 
ments may be pointed out. On page 34 it is stated that the 
incorrupt body of St. Pius V. is venerated in the Capella Sistina 
at S. Maria Maggiore. This is not correct; if any one were to 
look closely at the body, he would see that it is by no means 
incorrupt, at least in any ordinary sense. Neither is it presented 
as incorrupt. People often give out, from careless observation, 
that this or that body is incorrupt, and then some more careful 
and critical person comes and finds that such is not the case, 
and there is talk of fraud, and so forth. Again, the ‘‘ Con- 
fession ” of St. Peter’s is made synonymous with the crypt (p. 27). 
The Confession is, in truth, the tombs of the Apostles, and 
usually includes the tomb itself and the altar that is placed 
above it. The crypt is quite another thing. 

The particular purpose of the guide, and the circumstances in 
which it was written, may serve as an excuse for a certain levity 
of tone ; and the necessity of compressing much matter into a 
small space may also make the reader lenient to certain am- 
biguities, and mistakes that have resulted therefrom. On the 
whole, it is the most useful little guide that could have been 
devised for those who aspire to ‘‘ do” the Holy City within ten 


days or a fortnight. 
r. 3. b 
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Studies in Literature. By Maurice Francis Ecan, A.M., 
LL.D Freiburg-im-Breisgau: B. Herder. 
“R. EGAN’S thoughtful essays are inspired not only by 
M critical acumen, but by a truly Catholic spirit. That on 
Chaucer, for instance, is directed to proving that his 
freedom of speech in regard to matters ecclesiastical was far 
from implying scepticism in articles of faith, as some moderns 
would have us believe. That his age regarded monks and friars 
as fair game for the gibes it loved, no more proved it to be 
tainted with misbelief than the early caricatures of the Queen in 
Punch showed hostility to monarchical institutions. 

‘* His gaiety,” says the essayist, ‘‘ had the maivefé of a child— 
of a child who does not doubt and who does not fear. It came 
from a heart that knew the beauty of truth. All those high 
human qualities which Christianity illuminates, but does not 
create, were beloved of him. As in the cathedral carvings of his 
time, we find in his work strange things, which modern taste, 
more delicate, rejects. Like all men of genius, he was of his 
time, but not of the worst of it. That he hated the faith that 
conserved beauty in England we may as soon believe as that 
Shakespeare would have torn the door from the tabernacle of 
his own church at Stratford, or blotted the ‘ requiescat’ from a 
neighbour’s tomb.” 

The paper on ‘‘The Sanctity ot Literature” maintains. the 
thesis that literature, like all art, ‘‘is an expression of the 
instinct of immortality”; that it ‘‘reflects life, and that life 
without ideals is death.”” He shows, too, how it cannot be 
purely neutral, since even the naturalists, who assert that it 
exists solely for pleasure, are teachers too, though of a per- 
verted creed. Their works are all directed to a purpose, and 
their attitude is not merely that of preachers, but of fanatics. 

In studying ‘‘Some Aspects of an American Essayist,” Mr. 
Egan compares the prose of Bishop Spalding with that of 
Emerson, while showing the difference in their philosophical 
standpoint. He aids the reader to judge for himself by citing 
some of the Bishop’s aphorisms, as follows: ‘‘ Though thou 
thyself fail, rejoice that it has been given to another to do 
nobly ; for if thou art capable of envy, thou art incapable of 
wisdom. Since truth is the highest, being the centre of good- 
ness and love, truthfulness is the best. If God has made thee 
capable of doing any real thing, thou must do it, or in all 
eternity it will not be done.” And again: ‘‘ If thou take more 
pleasure in seeing thy prejudices overcome by truth than in 
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finding arguments to confirm thee in them, thy studies shall 
cheer thee and lead thee to fairer words. Cremonin, hearing 
that Galileo had discovered the moons of Jupiter, refused 
to turn his telescope to the planet, lest he should find that 
Aristotle had been wrong.” 

‘* The Ode Structure of Coventry Patmore ” is analysed in an 
appreciative spirit, and M. Brunetiére’s views on modern French 
literature form the subject of the concluding paper on ‘‘ New 
Handbooks of Philosophy. 


The Watson Girls: A Washington Story. By Maurice 
Francis Ecan. Philadelphia: K. L. Kilner & Co. 


ais HIS book had to be written,” writes the gifted author in 

T an ‘‘apology” for its publication, ‘‘because a great 

many children, one a Sister of Charity, who avows that 

she is eighty years of age, said that, ‘Mr. Egan must write a 
book for girls.’” 

We, who have just laid down Mr. Egan’s little volume, 
heartily congratulate the good old Sister of Charity on her 
perspicacity, and the author on his filial obedience to her 
injunction. Our congratulations, we feel confident, will be 
re-echoed by all those who make the acquaintance of The 
Watson Girls, and the many other young, grown up, and old 
people introduced to them in the course of the story by the 
author. 

Mr. Egan’s heroine is Amélie Watson, an orphan of Virginia, 
niece of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, persons of some social station 
in Washington, with three grown-up children of their own, 
Clara, Alice and Bob. Amélie finds a home with the Watson’s, 
and the arrival of the ‘‘ country cousin” is variously viewed 
by the members of the family. In Bob, the orphan-niece finds 
a chivalrous and cheery cousin champion, of whose services, at 
times, she stands in no little need. The characters of the three 
girls, of Bob, indeed of the many people we meet, are cleverly 
drawn, their little faults, foibles and fads are depicted in a 
manner that quite convinces the reader that Mr. Egan has 
closely, yet charitably, studied the human side of the young 
people with whom he has been brought into contact. They are 
all very true to life, all in possession of qualities, good and bad. 
The former the author gladly brings into relief, the latter he 
unsparingly exposes, yet ever delicately and never sermonically 
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There is no lack of interest, there is not a dull page in the book, 
which is a bright, vivid, candid and charming sketch of home 
and social life in Washington. That the spirit and sentiment 
of the little story is thoroughly Catholic, Mr. Egan’s name is a 
sufficient voucher. He has certainly succeeded in writing a 
very pleasing tale, and he has undoubtedly contrived to adorn it 
with many a useful moral, and that in a manner in which no one 
can possibly consider either as obstrusive or in any way detract- 
ing from the merits of the story as a story. 

Mr. Egan, in his ‘‘ apology,” holds out the hope to us that, 
‘‘if we like Amélie and the others,” we shall ‘‘ hear some 
more about them.” Well, we do ‘‘like Amélie and the 
others,” and we candidly confess to a desire to hear some more 
about them, a desire which will be shared in by many readers of 
‘* The Watson Girls” on our side and on Mr. Egan’s side of the 
Atlantic. A. G. O. 


Apostolic Teaching and Christ’s Teaching: Being the 
Kerr Lectures for 1900. By Rev. RosBert J. DRumMonD, 
B.D., Lothian Road Church, Edinburgh. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 8vo, pp. viii., 432. Price 10s. 6d. 


FPNHE task undertaken by Mr. Drummond is to determine the 
relation of Apostolic teaching—that is, all the teaching 
in the New Testament other than that of Christ himself— 

to Christ’s own. 

Of course it is not pretended that the enquiry is exhaustive ; 
but certain leading ideas are selected from the teaching of 
Christ—and selected because held to be truly fundamental— 
which ideas are afterwards considered as they are set forth in 
the writings of the Apostles. 

The teaching is arranged under four heads—Kingdom, Christ, 
Cross, Throne—the order here given corresponding with the 
orderly progress in the presentation of His message on the 
part of Christ Himself. 

Mr. Drummond is unwilling to allow the extreme suggestion 
that such progressive representation is to be attributed, not 
to deliberate method, but to development in Christ’s own 
thought as to His mission; nevertheless, he holds it as most 
probable that during youth aud early manhood, that is, till 
the time when the public ministry began, Jesus did only 
gradually arrive at the knowledge of His own Person and 
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mission. Starting, then, from the progressive teaching of 
Christ, whatever be the root and cause of that progress, 
Mr. Drummond considers the teaching itself, in its developed 
form, as afterwards reflected in the Apostolic writings. Com- 
paring the two sets of teaching together, it is easy to see that 
in the Apostolic presentation there is an ‘‘advance of thought 
with regard to the nature and essence of the Person and work 
of Christ ;” and the purpose of Mr. Drummond’s volume is 
just to determine whether that advance of thought is a legitimate 
development. 

The conclusion arrived at is, that the advance is a legitimate 
development, being anticipated in the method of Christ’s own 
teaching. When Christ assured His disciples that He had 
many things to say to them which, prior to His death and 
resurrection, they were not fit to bear, there is not a hint 
that this promise implied an advance by further revelation, 
and not rather by development. Enquiry into that development 
shows: (1) a general and unmistakable agreement between 
the teaching of.-Christ and of the Apostles concerning the 
truths which Christ specially emphasised and treated as funda- 
mental; (2) that while the same thought is preserved, there 
is often variation in the terminology in which it is expressed ; 
(3) that special emphasis on one side of truth does not imply 
divergence from those left unnoticed ; (4) that it is legitimate— 
and more than legitimate, it is obligatory—to recognise the 
authority of the Apostles, and of the teaching which emanates 
from them. 

At the very outset of the enquiry two serious questions 
must be faced. The first question concerns the trustworthiness of 
the New Testament account of Christ’s own teaching ; the second 
concerns the adequateness of that account. ‘‘ We possess the 
teaching of Jesus only at second hand. He wrote nothing. 
He left it to His disciples to select what they would 
transmit. . . And it is the barest truth to say that we can 
only get back to Christ by way of the school which He gathered 
around Him and first impressed.” The proof of the Apostolic 
trustworthiness is found in their long association with, and 
training by, Christ ; in His promises to them and their proved 
loyalty to Him; in the converging agreement of their inde- 
pendent statements. 

The second question is more delicate. ‘‘The New 
Testament writings . - are occasional writings 
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They are not a set of treatises, projected by their writers 
met in solemn conclave, and designed to provide a com- 
plete presentation of Christian truth . . . They are simply 
writings to meet the spiritual needs of the day in which they 
appeared.” But if the writings are only occasional writings, 
what guarantee have we that they present Christian doctrine 
in its entirety ? And where is that entirety to be sought? Mr. 
Drummond really gives no answer to this all-important 
question. He assumes the perfect sufficiency of the occasional 
writings. He says ‘‘ they succeed, in a very remarkable degree 
(theretore, we presume, not perfectly, but only in a degree), 
in covering the ground of the fundamental facts and truths 
(therefore, again we presume, not the ground of all the facts 
and truths) of the Christian faith. For, while they are occa- 
sional writings, the occasions that called them forth were all 
more or less significant, and involved appeal to fundamental 
principles.” We fail to follow the logic of this argument. 
Proof is wanted that a// the facts and truths of the Christian 
faith were really dealt with in the Apostolic writings, and 
that the occasions which called the writings forth really in- 
volved appeal to a// the fundamental principles; but such 
proof is not contained in the statement that the occasions 
(few or many) were all more or less significant, and involved 
appeal to (few or many) fundamental principles. It is one 
thing to prove that a set of writings does involve appeal to 
fundamental principles, but quite another thing to prove that 
the appeal exhausts those principles. A Catholic, of course, 
would say that, since the Apostolic writings were not intended 
to be ‘‘a complete presentation of Christian truth,” its com- 
pleteness should be sought elsewhere; for, Christ did not 
leave it to His disciples ‘‘to select what they would transmit ;’ 
moreover, that as ‘‘ we can only get back to Christ by way of 
the school which He gathered around Him and first impressed,” 
sO we can only get back to the Apostles by way of their (occa- 
sional) writings and of the Churches which they founded and 
the disciples whom they gathered around them and impressed. 
‘*To the law and the testimony” is a Scriptural principle for 
all time. 

As Mr. Drummond is incomplete in the matter of his prime 
assumption, so is he unsatisfactory in his exposition of the 
admittedly necessary principle of development. The point is 
certainly a delicate one. How shall we allow a real development 
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within the Apostolic Church,—a development so pronounced that 
a school of modern critics maintains that the New Testament 
writings themselves are affected by an alien spirit of theolo- 
gising which has altered the primitive teaching of Christ by 
transmitting it through the distorting medium of Hellenic 
ideas—how, we repeat, shall we allow an early development 
and refuse to allow the later development of the Catholic 
Church? Mr. Drummond attempts, but unsuccessfully, to give 
the tests of a true and legitimate development. His tests are 
little better than moral sentiment wrapped in a garment of 
nebulous rhetoric, and are far removed from the clear-cut 
principles and well-formulated system in Cardinal Newman’s 
well-known work. 

Besides these two serious defects there are others of detail 
into which we need not enter at length. Thus there is at times 
what would strike a Catholic as an undertone of unseeming 
familiarity in speaking of Christ and the Apostles. We do 
not pretend to pry into and to decide what were ‘‘the most 
sacred convictions of His own inner life ;’? we do not venture 


to speak of His ‘‘ most extraordinary hopefulness,” His 
‘*humour,” kindly or otherwise, His ‘‘ playful reference to 


His own experience ;” nor could we dare to treat of His 
‘* originality” as differing in degree from, but like in kind to, 
that of Burns and Shakespeare ! 

Apart from the defects pointed out, Mr. Drummond’s book 
is able, spinted, and suggestive. There are many clear, well- 
reasoned, and altogether admirable passages ; he takes up a 
number of important positions which he well defends, and in 
which he has our entire sympathy. Nevertheless, we rose 
from our study of his book with very mixed feelings. 


J. Mcl. 
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